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The Mycenaeans in Achaia 


EMILY TOWNSEND VERMEULE 


Tue history of Mycenaean culture at its height 
and in its disintegration is usually analyzed in terms 
of major sites—Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos, Athens, 
and Thebes on the mainland, Troy, Knossos, and 
Enkomi overseas. These leading towns have pro- 
vided the basic material for chronology and stylistic 
appreciation of the Late Bronze Age in Greece, 
and properly so. Yet the Greek mainland is also 
dotted with less significant towns and_ villages 
whose role was not so direct and grand in the 
formation of policy or style, but whose remains 
can in some ways be more precisely suggestive 
for ordinary Mycenaean patterns of existence and 
for the course of history as it affected the common 
population. Such outlying sites have generally 
been less disturbed by later occupation than the 
principal towns, and by their artistic dependence 
on influences radiating from the centers they allow 
us to measure the strength and slackening of com- 
munications by which those influences were borne. 

The province of Achaia illustrates in this limited 
manner the history of the Mycenaean “empire” and 
its dissolution in the frontier regions of the Pelo- 
ponnesos. A late Mycenaean enclave existed there, 
occupying practically the same territory as the 
modern nome—a shallow strip of coast along the 
south shore of the Corinthian Gulf from Aigion 
in the east to Cape Araxos in the west. The Myce- 
naeans also penetrated south into the hills almost 
as far as Kalavryta and the upland plains of Mount 
Erymanthos and the Panachaikos. Unfortunately, 
no Mycenaean houses or town remains are known 

*1 wish to express lively gratitude to the Ephor of Achaia, 
N. Zapheiropoulos, for providing every facility at the Patras 
Museum in August 1957, and to his staff for their help in 
photographing the pots. I am also indebted to N. Gialouris for 
his comments on the unpublished material from his excavations 
both in Achaia and in Elis, to C. C. Vermeule III for his aid in 
undertaking all the photography and in many other ways, to 
G. M. A. Hanfmann and S. Weinberg for advice on problems 
of chronology, to H. Hencken and C. Hopkins for the northern 
bronzes, and to E. Moore of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
for painstaking care with the prints. 

The Mycenaean material at Aigion has not yet been available 
to me. I have left the commentary on the geometric pottery in 
tentative form, hoping that some specialist will be able to 


establish its connections more thoroughly. 
The following abbreviations are used: CT for Wace, A.J.B., 
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so far, but at least sixteen excavated tomb sites are 
scattered through this rough trapezoid (ill. 1).* 
The material from the tombs is collected in the 
Patras Museum. Some of the pottery, bronzes, and 
jewelry were published in successive issues of 
[Ipaxrixd (1925-1940) by their excavator N. Kypa- 
rissis.’ Since then the collection has been augmented 
by scientifically excavated material from the ex- 
plorations of N. Zapheiropoulos, Ephor of Achaia, 
and N. Gialouris, Ephor of Olympia. A rough 
count in late 1957 indicated a group of about 520 
vases, a small but important collection of bronze 
swords and spearheads, some ordinary strands of 
blue glass and stone jewelry, an alabaster vase, and 
the now famous pair of bronze greaves from 
Kallithea.® 

This Patras material is impressive in quantity 
and peculiar in style; it is almost certainly the least 
published of the major provincial collections. Spo- 
radic new finds suggest that the time is not yet 
ripe for a detailed catalogue, although this should 
have high priority when exploration of the district 
has been more fully carried out. This paper serves 
merely to illustrate a few of the highlights in new 
photographs, with the help and consent of the 
Ephor, in the hope that odd details may prove 
suggestive to scholars working in the Mycenaean 
period. 

The pottery is almost all late. It ranges from the 
transitional period Late Helladic III B-C, ca. 1230- 
1200 B.c., down through the latest Submycenaean 
(ca. 1050 B.c.?), even embodying some features of 
Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (1932); MP for Furumark, A., The 
Mycenaean Pottery (1941); MV for Furtwangler-Léschke, My- 
kenische Vasen (1886); PAE for Praktika; PP for Desborough, 
V. d’A., The Protogeometric Pottery (1952). 

2 Some of Kyparissis’ village sites are not marked on modern 
maps, e.g. Gourzoumisi; although some of Zapheiropoulos’ and 
Gialouris’ sites are marked here, the actual total of excavations 
and chance finds may be higher than twenty. 

2 PAE (1925) 43; (1926) 130; (1927) 52; (1928) 110; 
(1929) 86; (1930) 81; (1931) 71; (1932) 57; (1933) 90; 
(1934) 114; (1935) 70; (1936) 95; (1937) 84; (1938) 118; 
(1939) 103; (1940) 31. Cf. also Zapheiropoulos, PAE (1954) 
396-412. A short notice of excavations in Kato Goumenitsa 
appeared in Deltion 9 (1922-25) 17. 


8 See No. 48 below. A letter from Patras at Christmas, 1958, 
suggests new finds not included here. 
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the succeeding Protogeometric pottery, none of 
which has yet appeared as a phase in Achaia. There 
is a continuous and distinctive (though undistin- 
guished) local painting style, which is interesting 
in itself and furthermore provides a key to possible 
historical developments on the mainland from the 
fall of Troy to the middle of the Dark Ages. 

This was clearly a crucial period in Bronze Age 
history. At the height of the Late Helladic IIIB 
“commercial empire,” ca. 1300-1230 B.c., the local 
kingdoms of Greece present an almost solid front 
of koine idiom in art and architecture as well as, 
apparently, language. Such homogeneity did not 
necessarily derive from political unity. Homer may 
represent Agamemnon poetically as virtual suzerain 
on the mainland, but nothing archaeological sug- 
gests that Thebes or Athens submitted to the artistic 
dictation of the Argolid, as a concomitant of politi- 
cal domination. The koine must rather stem from 
free international and interprovincial trade which 
brought in its wake the various tastes first formu- 
lated by the capital centers and, along with fashion, 
the mass-produced containers of commercial goods. 
There are certainly local variations in shape and 
design during this period, and a fabric can be 
recognized as Rhodian or Pylian, but the peculi- 
arities are minimal compared to the sudden out- 
break of local styles in the twelfth century, Late 
Helladic III C. 

This fragmentation of an aesthetic front is sug- 
gestive. It probably indicates a realignment of 
political and commercial patterns after the Trojan 
War (ca. 1240 B.c.)* which encouraged the rise of 
small, rather isolated principalities. Now the slight 
individual trends in style which were characteristic 
of the thirteenth century were further liberated 
from the canons of international taste and pro- 
ceeded unconcerned with (or unaware of) con- 
temporary fashions elsewhere. Late Helladic ITI C 
sites on the mainland are relatively few and widely 
separated. The conspicuous centers are a reduced 
Mycenae, Asine, Tiryns, Amyklai, Epidauros Li- 
mera, Tragana, Salamis, Athens and rural Attica, 
Delphi, parts of Thessaly, and—most closely related 
to the culture of Achaia—the island kingdoms of 
Ithaka and Kephallenia. Some of these sites fade 

4C. W. Blegen, C. Boulter, J. L. Caskey, M. Rawson, Troy 
IV, 9, 12. 

5 Furumark gives a list of the mainland IIIC sites (Chro- 
nology 40) as: Mycenae, Asine, Spata, Thebes, Trypa, Delphi, 


Tragana (all I1C:1); Athens, Salamis, Delphi, Tragana 
(I11C:2); add Perati and Epidauros Limera-Monemvasia, 
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away during the Submycenaean epoch, some merge 
their latest wares with a local Protogeometric of 
idiosyncratic character.’ In almost all, the transition 
from Bronze Age to classical is difficult or impos- 
sible to define and date. 

In each of these areas the local style is colored by 
special circumstances. At Mycenae and Athens new 
phases of building are conspicuous, but top-quality 
IIIC “palace style” pottery is as often found at 
sites without palaces or any architectural reorgani- 
zation, ¢.g. Perati and Epidauros Limera.* The new 
walls and postern gates at Mycenae and Athens 
indicate not only present danger, but also at least 
temporary wealth and energy to cope with danger. 
The “baroque fancy” of the Close Style’ and such 
contemporary pictorializations as the Warrior Vase 
are signs of new artistic energy and the continued 
existence of patrons. But these final flourishes of 
Mycenaean aesthetics are limited to sites facing the 
Aegean (and subsisting off war-profiteering in the 
Sea Peoples era?), and after ca. 1200-1180 B.c. they 
fade into the apathy of the rest of the mainland. 
In the hinterland, where archaeological evidence 
almost fails, villages may have been amalgamated, 
or perpetuated only by squatters who abandoned 
the effort and expense of empire architecture in 
favor of small clay and rubble houses, who reopened 
earlier tombs to bury their dead; here the pottery 
is sketchy Granary style, or a simple continuation 
of the easiest III B patterns. There is no connection 
between the exuberant, polished IIIC of Perati 
and the idiosyncratic survivals of Achaia, which 
can only mean that the west coast did not have the 
money and security of the east, nor any lifeline to 
Aegean trade. After a more detailed look at the 
surviving Mycenaean material, the course of history 
in these western provinces may prove clearer. 


THE TOMBS 


The tomb sites of Achaia lie mostly up in the 
hills behind Patras, from Mamousi-Derveni south- 
east of Aigion to Kanghadhi southwest toward the 
borders of Elis (ill. 1). It is noticeable that no site lies 
directly exposed to the sea except the early tombs 
of Vrakneikha. The hills are the northern spurs 
of the Arcadian and Elean massifs, and where they 


Achaia, Kephallenia (Furumark does not consider this true 
Mycenaean, cf. S. Benton, ProcPS [1952] 238), Ithaka, Amyklai 
(?—cf. Desborough, The Protogeometric Pottery 284). 

6 Epidauros-Limera: BCH 81 (1957) 553, fig. 15; Perati: 
Ergon (1956) 21. 

7 Furumark, MP 471-73. 
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run down into the coastal plain deep gullies divide 
one ridge from the next. The soil is largely sand 
and white clay covered with pine-scrub; the pecu- 
liarly fine preservation of the Achaian bronzes and 
painted pottery must be due to some special chemi- 
cal property of the soil. 

The tombs themselves are typical Mycenaean 
chambers, though cramped and shallower than 
most. Miss Benton says of them, “The tombs differ 
considerably from their rock-cut prototypes at My- 
cenae and Asine. They have generally to be entered 
by crawling, and it is seldom possible to stand 
upright inside. This would suggest a considerable 
period of isolation for the dwellers in these moun- 
tains."* The largest of the chambers for which 
Kyparissis gives dimensions runs about 3.0 m. 
square. At least one Achaian tomb contained a 
giant pithos like those found used for burial in the 
Messenian tombs excavated by Sp. Marinatos;*° 
this one may have contained bones, but the tomb 
was filled with water which poured out when the 
dromos packing was removed, and the skeleton 
was never recovered (pl. 5, fig. 33). A late tholos 
tomb was found at Pharai, yielding a “left-handed” 
dagger inlaid with dolphins now in the National 
Museum; the three surviving sherds of unpainted 
pottery found with it may be tentatively dated to 
III B.* Finally, at Samikon, Gialouris reported the 
discovery of a tumulus for mass burial! with inner 
compartment walls of stone; its details are not 
precisely known to me.” 


THE FINDS 


The difficulties attending a catalogue of the ma- 
terial from these scattered tomb-sites are very great. 
The records of provenience have been severely 
disturbed by the war, by dampness, and by mice. 
In several cases the accession numbers have disap- 
peared, or the paper tags on which they were 
recorded, chewed away. Post-war records have been 
meticulously kept, however, and the old master 
catalogue is in some entries detailed enough to 
permit identification. Some of Kyparissis’ published 
photographs are helpful, although in many cases 
too badly lit and too small to see patterns and 
shapes. Unphotographed pots are summarily listed, 


8S. Benton, “The Ionian Islands,” BSA 32 (1931-32) 238, 
n 


E.g. PAE (1936) 96. 
11 JHS Report (1955) 18; (1956) 16. A silver kylix embossed 
with figure-of-eight shields was also found and is presumably in 


10 Cf. BCH 80 (1956) 286. 
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e.g. “thirteen stirrup-jars of medium size.” It is, 
then, difficult to group the pottery even by region, 
much less by individual tombs or burials within 
tombs. The four regions which produced major 
groups of pottery are 1) Kato Goumenitsa north- 
west of Kalavryta, 2) H. Basileos-Chalandritsa, 
3) the fields behind the Achaia-Klauss brandy 
factory (variously called Koukoura, Skontras, An- 
theia), and 4) Lopesi-Englukas. As a general rule, 
the earlier finds come from the regions nearest the 
coast (Vrakneikha), the latest from those with- 
drawn into the hills (Kangadhi, Prostovitsa). But 
since tomb groups are not precisely ascertainable, 
the following select catalogue is ordered according 
to shape, with reference to the provenience where 
known. 


PRE-MYCENAEAN POTTERY 


This is surprisingly scanty, considering the early 
settlements in Arcadia and on the Ionian Islands. 
It may be that tombs of other forms than the 
regulation Mycenaean chamber have gone unrecog- 
nized so far.*** The Museum does contain: 1 a) an 
Early Helladic patterned-ware juglet, 1 b) a Middle 
Helladic coarse bowl, 1 c) a Matt-painted jug with 
triangles and swag-lines, 1d) a “Minyan” bowl 
with two high-swung handles (pl. 1, fig. 1). 

1a. EH patterned ware jug from Gourzoumisi. 
PAE (1931) 72, fig. 3. Tall neck, low baggy body, 
rolled handle. Worn buff clay, black paint. Rows 
of continuous horizontal zigzags. 

1b. MH handmade bowl. Rounded bottom, 
crooked inturned rim. Coarse grey clay. 

1c. MH Matt-painted jug. Wide mouth, broad 
strap handle, plain flattened base. Buff clay, dull 
black paint. Groups of intersecting parallel lines 
above swag-line on body; vertical rows of inturned 
triangles along edges of handle. 

1d. Minyan goblet, from near Kalavryta, PAE 
(1952) 399, fig. 5. Two high-swung handles rolled 
and squared, carinated profile, flat bottom. Coarse 
grey pocked clay. 


THE MYCENAEAN POTTERY 
a. Four-handled jars 
This class of vases is the most original and charac- 


the National Museum. Cf. Ergon (1956) 89. 

12 JHS Report (1955) 17. 

12a Zapheiropoulos has published the Minyan and Matt-painted 
pottery from Lopesi-Pharai, along with late geometric, in PAE 
(1954) 396-412. 
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teristic in Achaia, with no true parallels anywhere 
else in Greece. It is essentially a group of ordinary 
storage jars, sometimes of great size (ca. 0.25- 
0.46 m.). Two handles are set on the belly at an 
angle; two smaller handles, angled or vertical, are 
set either on the slope of the shoulder or high up 
toward the neck. On purely formal grounds the 
shape might be called a descendant of the large 
Middle Helladic Matt-painted jar or an ancestor of 
the Protogeometric amphora, another apparent 
instance of the penchant some Bronze Age shapes 
display for skipping periods and occurring again 
after a lapse of time. Two-handled water jars of 
the same general type are known from the Argolid, 
there are six big jars with two or three handles 
in the Olympia Museum, from Makrisia near the 
Alpheus, and one very similar to the Patras group 
from the tholos tomb’ at Tragana.™* 

Ornament is usually limited to the shoulders of 
these jars, with simple bands on the lower body; 
a probable criterion of date is the progressive 
darkening of the body, first by making the bands 
wider and denser, then by glazing the whole lower 
body in solid black or red. Such black pots may 
also show solidly filled areas of ornament until the 
usual Mycenaean dark-on-light technique is re- 
versed in favor of a dark mass with reserved strips 
for decoration. This may foreshadow the use of 
total black in the Protogeometric pottery. A piece 
which includes many “transitional” features from 
Mycenaean to Protogeometric is no. 8a (pl. 2, 
fig. 9): the lower body is painted black, there is a 
single wavy line around the belly, a panelled 
LHIIIC design on the shoulder, and twisted rope 
handles, which are characteristic of a few other 
west coast Mycenaean pieces but occur nowhere 
else until Protogeometric and Geometric times.** 

Decoration is usually limited and schematic. 
Among the favorite Achaian patterns, fringed con- 
centric semicircles, or “fingerprint” ornaments, 
predominate. They are used especially skilfully on 
no. 3 (pl. 1, fig. 3): the dense body bands set off a 
kind of reserved zone between the handles where 
the semicircles, lying on their sides, run left in a 
regular frieze. On no. 2 (pl. 1, fig. 2) the same 
motif has been converted playfully into a row of 
birds; in the shoulder zone the hand-drawn semi- 

18 See commentary under Four-handled jars; Tragana: Arch- 
Eph (1914) 108; Olympia, some unpublished; the finds from 


Diasela in BCH 81 (1957) 574ff, figs. 1-17. 
14See commentary, and Desborough PP ‘276, n. 1. 
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circles with fringed borders are set vertically, in 
the body zone they are pictorialized by the addition 
of curved necks, angled legs, and parallel tail 
feathers.*® 

On the later, darker pots the paint tends to be 
thin and streaky, but the fabric and potting remain 
uniformly excellent. 

2 (Patras Museum 7). From Lopesi. H. ca. 
0.37 m., d.w. handles, 0.46 m. Tall flaring neck, 
ovoid body, flat base, with small offset rim. Two 
angled handles at widest part of body, two vertical 
strap handles on upper shoulder. 

Buff clay and slip, thick black paint slightly worn. 
Body banded from neck to upper handles, and from 
below lower handles to base. Two decorative zones: 
on shoulder, hand-drawn concentric semicircles 
with fringed borders; in lower handle zone, fringed 
semicircles converted into birds in frieze walking 
left (pl. 1, fig. 2). Cf. Heurtley, “Philistine and 
Mycenaean Pottery,” QDAP 5 (1936) 94. 

3 (PM 268). H. 0.261 m., d.w.h. 0.269 m. Similar 
to preceding but body lower, more biconical. Verti- 
cal handles set low between angled handles on 
shoulder. 

Red-buff clay, thick smooth black paint. Banded 
from rim to base except for “reserved” zone by 
handles, decorated with fringed concenttic semi- 
circles set horizontally, running left (pl. 1, fig. 3). 

4 (No museum no.). From Kanghadhi (?). H. 
0.457 m., d.w-h. 0.383 m. Ca. one-third of neck, walls, 
and base restored. Large squat biconical body, lower 
handles grooved along length, upper handles 
missing. 

Red-buff clay, streaky black paint. Body painted 
solid black below handles. Two decorative zones: 
on shoulder, crude spiral and tubes filled with 
semicircles; on body, close-patterned fish-tail (?) 
or palm-derivative (pl. 6, J; pl. 1, fig. 4). 

5 (PM ..g). From H. Basileos-Chalandritsa. 
PAE (1928) 115, fig. 4, center. H. 0.245 m., d.w.h. 
0.28 m. Tall flaring neck, ovoid body. Two angled 
handles on belly, two small vertical handles on 
upper shoulder. 

Buff clay, red-brown paint. Neck painted solid, 
groups of bands between lower handles and above 
base. In upper handle zone, wavy line with crude 

15 Furumark notes a general III C penchant for pictorializing 
geometric motifs in Close Style patterns, by adding hooks to 


rows of chevrons and lozenges etc., but conversion to a major 
frieze like this is rare (cf. MP Mot. 62, no. 26; Mot. 73, no. 6). 
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groups of diagonals on either side (pl. 1, fig. 5). 
Cf. MP Mot. 61, no. 19 (III C:2). 

6 (No museum no.). From Kanghadhi (?). 
H. 0.415 m., d.w.h. 0.461 m. Tall neck concave in 
profile, wide rim, biconical body. Two angled han- 
dles on belly, two vertical rolled handles high on 
shoulder. 

Buff clay, clear red glaze. Neck, and body just 
above base, painted’ solid; wide bands on lower 
shoulder, lower body. Between upper handles, anti- 
thetic panelled spiral pattern (cf. pl. 6, G; pl. 1, 
fig. 6). Cf. MP Mot. 50, nos. 12, 14, 15 (all III C:1). 

7 (PM 273). H. 0.298 m., d. 0.398 m. Similar to 
no. 6, with small rolled base, upright handles on 
shoulder. 

Reddish clay, streaky thinned black paint. Neck, 
body below lower handles, painted solid; banded 
below upper handles. Antithetic tube-spirals from 
lozenge center in shoulder zone (pl. 1, fig. 7). CE. 
MP Mot. 50, no. 27 (III B-C:1); MV 29.256. 

8 (PM 200). H. 0.44 m., d.w.h. 0.476 m. Heavy 
ovoid body, slight raised foot. 

Pale buff clay, black-red streaky paint. Neck and 
body painted solid, reserved zone by upper handles 
with decoration in three rows: wavy line, triple 
diagonals, dotted concentric semicircles (pl. 1, 
fig. 8). 

8a (Museum no. not known). From Prostovitsa. 
H. and d. not known. PAE (1928) 117, fig. 8 (de- 
sign, 118). Cf. Desborough, PP, 276 n. 1. Neck 
broken. Low biconical body, four twisted rope 
handles, two angled on belly, two vertical high on 
shoulder. 

Clay and paint not known. Lower handles and 
lower body painted solid, wavy line around belly 
in “reserved” zone, thick bands on lower shoulder, 
antithetic “tube-and-feather” design between upper 
handles (pl. 2, fig. 9). 


Commentary. Furumark’s closest form is MP 
Form 9 Type 58 (p. 36, fig. 8), “Late III C storage 
jar.” The usual examples have only two handles 
fairly high on the body, e.g. Prosymna fig. 16, no. 
1213, which is otherwise similar. A four-handled 


16 There is a fairly common type of squat wide-mouthed jar 
with four handles, or occasionally two vertical loop handles, 
which Lord William Taylour associates with the Patras type, 
but which seems to run much smaller and display a different 
profile. See Taylour, The Mycenaeans in Italy, 75 and notes. 
Attica has these, e.g. from Vourvatsi (Stubbings, ‘The Myce- 
naean Pottery of Attica,” BSA 52 [1947] 44, fig. 19¢, pl. 13 
nos. 10 and 11), as Corinthia does (Korakou fig. 98), and there 
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jar from Mycenae (Granary?) is in richest close 
style, and so presents a quite different appearance 
(MV 37.380). One of those in Furumark’s list is 
early Protogeometric, from the Kerameikos (AA 
[1933] 277, fig. 13), and another is the latest Late 
Cypriote type of amphoriskos (BM A 1023, from 
Kalymnos). It is illogical to group pots of such 
disparate dates and shapes under a Mycenaean 
form, but the Iron Age connections become clear 
through such proximity. The Achaia examples then 
seem to be a local variation on a trend which con- 
tinues from Mycenaean to Protogeometric; a cruder 
west coast development is typified by the example 
from the tholos tomb at Tragana, ArchEph (1914)' 
108, fig. 9, with nipples in place of upper handles, 
and again from Kephallenia, ArchEph (1932) pl. 
9, no. 144. For MH “ancestors,” cf. Prosymna fig. 
210, no. 380; fig. 195, no. 499. For Protogeometric 
“descendants” cf. Kerameikos no. 586 (Kerameikos 
I, pl. 43), or from Kameiros on Rhodes, Des- 
borough PP pl. 30; the Rhodian two-handled Late 
Mycenaean prototype would be e.g. BM A 970 (pl. 
11), from Ialysos. Late Cypriote amphoras in the 
same general manner but with only two handles: J. 
Daniel, AJA 41 (1937) pl. 6, nos. 101, 89, from 
Kourion. A late Mycenaean exodus to Cyprus and 
the western mountains would account for such 
dispersion of this otherwise rare shape; Attic Sub- 
mycenaean prototypes for the Protogeometric ver- 
sion must be predicated.** Crete, which displays 
many of the same features as Cyprus at the end of 
the Bronze Age, also produces one four-handled 
jar: MonAnt 14 (1904) 643, fig. 110, from Phaistos 
(latest possible LM III), with twisted handles and 
wavy line on belly. 

There are several other examples at Patras, not 
photographed or described here; cf. particularly 
PAE (1928) 113, fig. 2, with rope-twisted handles, 
black body, (compass-drawn?) concentric semi- 
circles on shoulder; fig. 3, thick black stripes on 
body, fringed concentric semicircles on shoulder; 
both from Chalandritsa; one very large unpublished 
example excavated by bulldozer west of Patras, 
with rope-twisted handles, black body, loose run- 
is a version in Olympia (BCH 81 [1957] 576, fig. 6). The 
type apparently spreads to Italy at the close of the Bronze Age 
and is adopted into the local repertory (Taylour Joc.cit.) at 
Panatalica and Caltagirone (cf. P. Orsi, NSc [1904] 76, fig. 18). 
Yet the quoted examples are not very Mycenaean in character; 


the common factor is the position of the handles. There is no 
similarity to the Patras group. 
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ning spiral pattern on shoulder partly filled solid 
with black, filled palm-derivative on shoulder, 
black “rosette” ornament (pl. 6, H). 

Rope-twisted handles are practically confined to 
the west coast in Mycenaean times (although cf. 
the Phaistos example above): Heurtley, BSA 33 
(1932-33) 50, fig. 28, and 63; pl. 6—all Ithaka; 
BSA 31 (1930-31) 47 n. 1 (Macedonia). Furumark 
does not mention the style; cf. Desborough, PP 276 
n. 1. They are, at the least, rare and idiosyncratic 
in the Bronze Age. Cf. also no. 38 below. 


b. Two-handled jars 


A smaller version of these jars, with two handles 
and occasionally with vestigial nipples as a reminis- 
cence of the upper pair, demonstrates an even closer 
connection with the amphoriskos of the Late Cyp- 
riote and Protogeometric repertoires. No. 9, of 
standard size, is painted solid dark on the neck, 
nipples, handles, and base, with a wavy line around 
the shoulder; its miniature counterpart is no. 10, 
: densely banded except for an ornamental zone 
between the handles. Among what seem to be the 
latest examples, no. 15 is black except for a reserved 
zone with crude, filled triangles, and no. 11 is 
painted black all over with a peculiarly metallic 
glaze. The related round-alabastron series shows 
the same tendency toward increasing blackness, 
reduced schematic ornament, and even hopeless 
crudity as on no. 18 with its heavy black blobs 
between the handles. 

9 (PM 203). H. 0.25 m., d. 0.276 m. Two angled 
handles high on belly, two nipples on shoulder. 
Red clay and slip, brown-black streaky paint. Lip, 
neck, nipples, handles, and base painted solid; 
elsewhere broadly banded, with single wavy line in 
shoulder zone (pl. 2, fig. 10). 

10 (PM 321-76). H. 0.153 m., d.w.h. 0.173 m. 
Miniature version of no. 9. Two angled handles, 
tall collared neck. Buff clay, lustrous black paint. 
- Densely banded except between handles, where 
ornament consists of pendant loops from two bands, 
open zone bordered by loops, row of horizontal 
chevrons between (pl. 2, fig. 11). 

For the shape, cf. Kephallenia, ArchEph (1932) 
pl. 5, no. 21; Cyprus, Daniel, AJA 41 (1937) pl. 4, 
nos. 46, 23, 72, 65. MP Form 9, Type 64 (cf. Kora- 
hou fig. 98) or Type 54, miniature (cf. BM A 960). 

Decoration: Prosymna fig. 115, no. 278; fig. 124, 
no. 267. Cf. also a large two-handled jar from 
Chalandritsa, PAE (1930) 82, fig. 2. 
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11 (PM .65). Similar to preceding, but body curve 
flattens out at handle zone. H. 0.112 m., d.w.h. 0.133 
m. Buff clay, metallic black glaze-paint burned 
red in parts (pl. 2, fig. 12). 

Shape: close to the Submycenaean Kerameikos 
type (Kerametkos I, pl. 16, nos. 469, 489) though 
these are generally cruder, more sagging, without 
the sharp profile. The Patras specimen is well- 
turned and in good fabric. The bridge from III C:1 
to Submycenaean is perhaps clearest in Kephallenia: 
ArchEph (1932) pl. 6, nos. 33 and 36. 


c. Jar-alabastra 


12 (No museum no.). Small two-handled jar- 
alabstron. H. 0.095 m., d. 0.108 m. From Chalan- 
dritsa? (cf. two similar pots from Chalandritsa, 
PAE [1930] 83, fig. 3). Similar to nos. 10 and 11, 
but baggy body without profiling, rounded base, 
shorter straighter neck. 

Buff clay and slip, worn brown paint. Neck 
painted solid; bands above and below handles fram- 
ing fringed concentric semicircles (pl. 2, fig. 12). 

Shape: Furumark’s closest is Form 17 Type 86 
(III C:1e); cf. also Kephallenia, ArchEph (1932) 
pl. 6, no. 36, with similar decoration except that 
the reserved technique has advanced; the same 
type of decoration occurs on a development of the 
shape in the Kerameikos (I, pl. 61, no. 531), with 
the innermost circle filled solid. Cf. also BM A 961. 

13 (PM .25). No measurements recorded. Small 
rounded jar with two angled handles, low flaring 
neck, offset foot. Buff clay, streaky black paint. 
Painted solid all over except for narrow reserved 
strip between handles, filled with overlapping 
alternate concentric arcs (pl. 2, fig. 13). 

MP Mot. 44, no. 10 (III C:1), on a similar small 
jar from Asine (T. 1, no. 28); cf., from Mycenae, 
a small Granary jar of the same shape with deco- 
ration on a light ground (CT pl. 31, no. 56) and 
a skyphos with the same reserve technique (no. 59). 
One similar from Gourzoumisi, PAE (1932) 58, 
fig. 1. 

14 (No museum no.). From Kanghadhi? H. ca. 
0.095 m., d.w.h. ca. 0.117 m. Similar to preceding 
but more angular in profile. Buff clay, poor black 
glaze-paint. Painted solid all over except for reserve 
zone between handles, filled with uneven lined 
triangles (pl. 2, fig. 14). 

In Cyprus, cf. Daniel, op.cit. pl. 1, nos. 41, 15, 57 
(T. 26a), though these are not black. The local 


Ionian Sea version is seen again, in an even worse 
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counterpart from Kephallenia, in Deltion (1919) 
108, fig. 25, no. 2 (Kyparissis). Cf. also fig. 27, no. 4. 

This, and its black, crude contemporaries, is about 
as late a pot as one finds in III C while still re- 
maining Mycenaean. 


d. Alabastra 


A great number of alabastra, both baggy and 
straight-sided, occur in the Patras collection, along 
with the related pyxis shapes. Most of these are 
late III B and III C. One early pancake alabastron 
(no. 15) is therefore out of context with a date not 
far from 1400 B.c. Like no. 39, the early conical 
filler, it may be an import from Olympia, or the 
Argolid. 

15 (PM 464). From Kato Goumenitsa. Cf. 
PAE (1925) 44, fig. 1. Pancake alabastron. H. 0.04 
m., d. 0.166 m. Buff clay,.brown-black paint. Neck 
and handles painted solid, blobby rock pattern 
around outer edge, spoked wavy wheel with two 
central circles on base (pl. 2, figs. 15 and 16). 

MP Form 16 Type 84. MP Mot. 32 no. 5 and 
(wheel) 68 no. 2. LH III 


Only a selection of later alabastra can be offered. 
16 (No museum no.). Small, baggy two-handled 
alabastron. H. ca. 0.082 m., d.w.h. ca. 0.08 m. Pale 
buff clay, brown paint. Neck painted solid, bands 
above and below handles framing alternate blocks 
of vertical and diagonal stripes (pl. 3, fig. 17). 

Cf. Mycenae, CT pl. 31, no. 54 (Granary) with 
simple bands. 

17 (No museum no., notation A1.X). Round 
baggy alabastron with three thick rolled handles 
set at an angle. Buff clay, worn red paint. Neck and 
handles painted solid, wide bands on body, two 
rows of loose hooked spirals between handles (pl. 3, 
fig. 17). A similar vase was found at Gourzoumisi 
(PAE [1934] 114, fig. 1). 

MP Form 16 Type 85 (IIIB-II]C:1; cf. MV 
44.118), examples from the Argolid (Prosymna 
fig. 532, no. 1017). Decoration is a quirk derivative: 
MP Mot. 48, no. 5. Early III C? 

18 (Museum tag too worn to read). H. ca. 0.175 
m., d. ca. 0.167 m. Large baggy alabastron with tall 
neck; slightly lopsided. Dark buff clay, brown- 
black paint rather worn. Semicircular solid blobs 
between handles (pl. 3, fig. 17). 

This is the local version of isolated semicircles 
under the influence of solid-filling fashion. Cf. MP 
Mot. 43, a, 24. Late III C. 
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19 (PM 369). H. ca. 0.168 m., d. ca. 0.115 m. 
Tall baggy alabastron with sagging body, flat base. 
Buff clay, red paint. Neck painted solid, body 
banded with wide zones between; antithetic spiral 
pattern between handles, paint splash on lower 
body (pl. 3, fig. 18). 

20 (No museum no.). Measurements not re- 
corded. Possibly from Klauss area. Spreading body, 
three pointed handles. Buff clay, black paint too 
worn to see design (pl. 2, fig. 13). 

21 (PM temporary 29.5.54). From Vrakhneikha? 
H. ca. 0.066 m., d. ca. 0.083 m. Flaring neck, two 
angled handles, body sagging to flat base. Light 
buff clay, brown paint. Neck painted solid, droop- 
ing line by handles, body lightly banded, N-pattern 
between handles (pl. 2, fig. 13). 

MP Mot. 60, no. 1: LH III A 1-2, although this 
example may well be III B. The considerable 
Vrakhneikha material seems earlier than other 
Achaian finds, and may correlate with the new 
III A-B pottery from Olympia. 


e. One-handled alabastra 


There are also a few one-handled squat alabastra 
at Patras. This shape is usually early, ranging from 
LH I-III A, but none of the Achaian examples are 
decorated in an early style. No. 22 has a peculiar 
monochrome fabric, no. 23 is definitely late. 

22 (PM ..65). One-handled squat alabastron. H. 
ca. 0.069 m., d. ca. 0.081 m. Coarse grey clay, per- 
haps originally covered with black paint. Striation 
of (brush?) marks on surface as if paint had been 
scrubbed off (suggestion of Dr. E. Smithson, from 
a parallel in the Agora). Not a revival of Grey 
Minyan. MP Form 17, Type 87 (pl. 2, fig. 12). 

23 (No museum no.). From Kanghadhi A? H. 
ca. 0.068 m., d. ca. 0.075 m. Angular biconical body, 
small offset foot. Buff clay, worn black paint. Neck 
and lower body painted solid, blank reserve zone 
on shoulder. This seems to be a very late III C sur- 
vival of the shape (pl. 2, fig. 14). 


f. Pyxis-shapes 


Straight sided pyxides also occur in numbers, 
doubtless the smallest and cheapest containers 
available for grave offerings. Some are of the 
regular late III B type so common in the near east 
in the latest thirteenth century levels; others take 
weird forms of construction and decoration which 
are more closely paralleled in Attic Submycenaean. 
Mounting on struts is a favorite device, as in the 
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latest Pylian and Rhodian repertoire also; for Pylos 
especially, cf. AJA 60 (1956) pl. 49, 6 (early III C?). 

24 (PM 331). From Klauss? H. ca. 0.075 m., d. 
ca. 0.11 m. Straight-sided pyxis-alabastron with flat 
rim, three vertical pinched handles. Pale buff-yellow 
clay, red-brown paint. Neck and handles painted 
solid, groups of thin stripes below neck, bands 
alternating thick and thin on walls, parallel verti- 
cal stripes between handies (pl. 2, fig. 13). 

MP Form 19 Type 96. Probably late III B; cf. 
Prosymna fig. 472, no. 931; Korakou fig. 101. 

25 (PM 355). From Klauss. Pyxis on three struts. 
H. 0.126 m., d. 0.105 m. Cf. PAE (1937) 89, fig. 9. 

Flaring collared neck, straight side walls, three 
triple-grooved struts. Buff clay, black paint in 
excellent condition. Neck and lip painted solid, 
handles lightly barred. On sides, alternating panels 
of four converging hatched triangles, four concen- 
tric semicircles in corners with semicircled bridges 
(cf. pl. 6, A) (pl. 3, fig. 19). 

Close Style carpeting design. No comparable 
shapes in MP. For other strutted pots, cf. nos. 26, 
27, 43-46. Most of these come from the Koukoura 
Klauss area. Early IIIC. 

26 (PM 203?). Straight-sided pyxis on three 
struts. H. 0.198 m., d. ca. 0.184 m. Straight un- 
rimmed collar, rounded shoulder, straight sides 
tapering inward, ridge around base; two double- 
loop handles on shoulder, three triple-grooved 
struts. Grey-buff clay, worn red paint. 

Between handles, four double-axe (butterfly) 
patterns in panels; on body, vertical stripes form 
panels for parallel arcs (pl. 3, fig. 20). 

For decoration, cf. MP Mot. 35, no. 14, but ours 
is considerably later. The best parallel comes from 
a transitional grave in the Kerameikos (Grave 1; 
Vol. I, pl. 61, no. 533); a later Protogeometric pyxis 
with domed lid is in a similar spirit (Vol. IV, pl. 3, 
no. 924). The parallels are not confined to Attica; 
note a similar pyxis (the top is lost) from Tragana 
near Pylos, where sporadic settlement continues 
equally late (Kourouniotis, ArchEph [1914] pl. 168, 
fig. 13). Late III C:1. Such loop handles are nor- 
mally Iron Age. 


Formal experiments never cease. One of the more 
peculiar pieces at Patras is a combination of pyxis 
and stirrup-jar, unforgettable but scarcely success- 
ful as a piece of potting. 

27 (PM 151). Strutted pyxis-stirrup jar. From 
Klauss? H. 0.24 m., d. 0.208 m. Straight pyxis body 
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on three triple-grooved struts. Shoulder steeply 
angled; thick stirrupjar accessories, with convex 
pointed disc, broad strap handles. Red-buff clay, 
dark buff slip, red-black dull paint. Disc and han- 
dies hatched, alternate bands and dots around 
lower shoulder with poorly drawn triplets of con- 
centric arcs above; on body walls, drooping dotted 
“ribbon” with pendant wavy lines (pl. 6, F; pl. 2, 
fig. 11). 

This hybrid seems only to be matched by a much 
smaller, lower pot from Cyprus, a pyxis with neater 
stirrup-jar attachments. (G. G. Pierides Collection; 
cf. V. Karageorghis, Kupriakai Spoudai 10 [1956] 
pl. 5). Cf. also MP Form 46 (False-necked Jar), 
Type 184; Furumark dates the few known exam- 
ples of this concave cylindrical type to LH III A-B. 
The Patras specimen can only be considered late, 
probably twelfth century. 

Another strutted pyxis body with tall neck comes 
from Kephallenia (ArchEph [1932] pl. 11, no. 
172)—the struts are plain, the decoration worn. 

28 (PM 265). From Klauss. Cf. PAE (1937) 86, 
fig. 4. Round jar on circular strutted base. H. 0.201 
m., d.w.h. 0.211 m. Found with round cup, which 
probably does not belong, used as lid over neck. 

The body of an amphoriskos, with flaring un- 
rimmed neck, two angled handles on widest part 
of shoulder, four vertical pierced lugs around upper 
shoulder; these six handles are matched by the six 
flat splaying struts of the “fenestrated” base, which 
terminate in a flat ring. 

Buff clay, worn black glaze-paint. Neck and body 
crudely banded, with five horizontal wavy lines 
above vertical stripes between lugs (pl. 3, fig. 21). 

The shape seems to be unique. The basic ampho- 
riskos-type of the body may be partly matched by 
a Submycenaean jar with similar lid from the 
Kerameikos (Vol. I, pl. 21, no. 420), decorated 
with filled concentric arcs and a wavy belly-line. 
This is perhaps Achaia’s closest parallel to the four- 
handled jars observed by Taylour in Italy (cf. supra 
note 16). 


g. Stirrup jars 


The stirrup-jar proper is easly the favorite form 
of vase for Achaian tombs (unlike Athenian 
tombs), with over 170 examples of all profiles and 
sizes. The decorations of the shoulder quadrants 
are clearly III B-C, some nicely composed and some 
crude, none of them startlingly different from other 
sites. The selection here should give an impression 
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of different available shapes and painting. The 
motifs from the shoulders of a few jars which are 
not cataiogued here may be seen in pl. 6, L-R. 

29 (PM 270). H. 0.278 m., d. 0.284 m. Slightly 
concave disc with sharp nipple, slender neck and 
spout, broad globular body, narrow foot. Buff clay, 
bright brown paint. Circles on disc, handles bor- 
dered, with central ribbon, body banded from below 
handles to base. On shoulder, elaborate filled tri- 
angles (pl. 6, D; pl. 3, fig. 22). 

30 (PM.88). From Klauss. Cf. PAE (1937) 89, 
fig. 8b. H. 0.22 m., d. 0.218 m. Flat disc with 
pointed nipple, broad strap handles, almost spheri- 
cal body, small offset foot. Tip of spout restored. 
Reddish buff clay, dark “burnished” buff slip, 
brown-black paint. Circles on disc, banded from 
handles to base. On shoulder, wavy border and 
filled triangles (pl. 2, fig. 10). 

31 (PM 284). From Klauss. H. 0.176 m., d. 0.178 
m. Small flat disc. Red-buff clay, dark brown paint. 
Circles on disc, handles barred, body banded from 
below handles to base. Fringed concentric arcs on 
shoulder (pl. 3, fig. 23). 

Cf. Kephallenia, ArchEph (1932) pl. 7, no. 41 a; 
Kerameikos I, pl. 61, no. 531 (Submycenaean). 

32 (PM 211). From Klauss? H. 0.195 m., d. 
0.178 m. Shape like preceding, though disc sunk 
below handle attachments. Red-buff clay, brown 
paint. Heavy bands around shoulder, with wavy 
line between upper two; bands around base. On 
shoulder, groups of graduated parallel lines and 
fringed “sun” circle (pl. 3, fig. 23). 

33 (PM 303). H. 0.150 m., d. 0.145 m. Concave 
disc with sharp nipple, spindly staff. Red-buff 
clay, worn black paint burned red in places. Striped 
from handles to base. Double hatched arcs on 
shoulder (pl. 3, fig. 23). 

For decoration, cf. Prosymna fig. 151, no. 348 
(earlier three-handled jar); Kephallenia, ArchEph 
(1933) 86, pl. 10, B 10. 

34 (PM 459). H. 0.140 m., d. 0.136 m. Part of 
body wall, one handle restored. Smaller, more deli- 
cate than preceding; body spherical. Buff clay, pale 
buff slip, matt black paint with diluted brown for 
stripes. Spiral on disc; on body, double bands with 
thin stripes between; zigzag on shoulder-edge; on 
shoulder, solid double arc outlined by dots, flanked 
by triangular scale-patterns (pl. 6, B; pl. 3, fig. 23). 

MP Mot. 43, s is similar: “papyrus” type of iso- 
lated semicircle, III C:r. 

35 (PM ..86). Cf. PAE (1928) 116, fig. 7, top 
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center (similar or same?). Chalandritsa or Prosto- 
vitsa. Measurements not recorded. Red-buff clay, 
black paint. Thick regular bands from handles to 
base, nested triangles on shoulder, the innermost 
filled solid (pl. 3, fig. 24). 

MP Mot. no. 61 a, 2 (III C: 1-2). Furumark notes 
the frequency of this ornament on Submycenaean 
stirrup-jars and jugs, as the origin for its use in 
Protogeometric (p. 390). 

36 (No museum no.). Measurements not re- 
corded. Buff clay, black shiny glaze-paint. Body 
painted solid from mid-shoulder to base; on shoul- 
der, nested triangles shakily drawn, and reserved 
band below (pl. 2, fig. 14). 

37. (PM 223?). Measurements not recorded. 
Slightly convex disc, small nipple. Red-buff clay, 
black shiny glaze-paint. Body painted solid from 
lower handle-attachments to base, well-drawn spiral 
pattern on shoulder (pl. 4, fig. 25). 

Cf. “Granary” stirrup-jar from Mycenae (CT 
pl. rz, no. 10). From Kephallenia, a number in 
this general black style survive, none as well made: 
ArchEph (1932) pl. 6, no. 38; pl. 11, no. 179; 
(1933) pl. 1, Bg and Ag, pl. 2, T. 5. 

38 (PM 276). PAE (1937) 89, fig. 8a. From 
Klauss. H. 0.33 m., d. 0.35 m. Flat disc with small 
nipple, thick rope-twisted handles, globular biconi- 
cal body, narrow offset foot. 

Buff clay, red-brown paint, rather streaky. Painted 
solid from lower handle-attachments to base, ex- 
cept for reserved strip above curve of shoulder 
filled with a wavy line. Darker brown bands below 
handles and at curve of shoulder, otherwise thinned 
red used all over. On shoulders, concentric arcs, 
with hatching between outer two, and elaborated 
arc with central lozenge (pl. 6, C; pl. 4, fig. 26). 

For these rare rope-twisted handles, see note 
under No. 8a, and four-handled jars in general. 
The handles should date the jar to late III C, but 
the fabric is too fine to be dismissed as “Submy- 
cenaean.” 


There are other considerable groups of containers 
and pouring vases at Patras which cannot be de- 
scribed in detail. A somewhat inaccurate count 
revealed at least seventeen shallow cups with one 
high handle, seventeen one-handled jugs, nineteen 
three-handled jars, thirteen kylikes and deep 
stemmed bowls, eight plain jars, and eight ring- 
vases. Curiously, there were, in 1957, no complete 
kraters at all (though fragments of three were 
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noted); excavation may have changed this. A few 
of the more striking individual pots and other 
objects merit fuller examination. 


h. Conical filler 


39 (No museum number). Conical Filler. PAE 
(1925) 44, fig. 1. From Kato Goumenitsa. H. to 
handle 0.314 m., d. at rim 0.119 m. Pronounced 
ridge around body at lower end of handle, which 
rises vertically in a loop from the rim. Red-buff 
clay, clear red paint, slightly worn. Rim barred, 
body entirely banded in “Amarna” style: one broad 
band alternating with four narrow stripes (pl. 4, 
fig. 27). 

MP Form 54, Type 199. Probably LH III A:1. 
There is a filler almost twin to this in the Olympia 
Museum, perhaps from the same workshop; like 
the pancake alabastron no. 15, the Patras example 
should probably be considered an import. Both 
seem to come from the same tomb. 


i. Spouted cup with one high handle 


40 (PM 266). Spouted shallow cup with one 
high-swung handle. PAE (1937) 88, fig. 6. From 
Klauss-Koukoura. H. to handle 0.095 m., d. 0.21 m. 
Thick strap handle, tapering base, small ring-foot. 
Buff clay and slip, clear black paint. One-third of 
bowl restored in plaster, fish-head repainted. 

Zigzag on handle, pendant solid rock-pattern on 
outside of rim, two broad bands flanking two nar- 
row below. Interior of bowl: three fish, two form- 
ing circle head to head, one smaller in between. 
The fish are painted solid black with open jaws 
and sharp teeth; their eyes are reserved circles with 
large central dots (pl. 4, fig. 28). 

MP Form 78, Type 253 (III B; this one late?). 
Decoration: most like, though not identical with, 
Mot. 20, no. 4 (III B), a shallow bowl from Klavdia, 
Cyprus. The pictorialization has a definitely Levan- 
tine cast; the mainland is poor in these types, and 
this one is unique in Achaia. Perhaps one should 
think in this connection of Taylour’s thesis that 
Olympia was a way-station for Rhodians trading 
with Italy (The Mycenaeans in Italy 186-87). 


j. Bottle 

41 (PM 471). Two-handled “bottle” with tall 
neck. From Vrakhneikha? Measurements not re- 
corded. Spherical body with “pilgrim-flask” attach- 
ments, slight ridge at base of neck. Grey-buff clay, 
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brown-black paint. Body striped from handles to 
base (pl. 4, fig. 29). 

MP Form 48, Type 189: globular lentoid flask, 
LHIIIA: 2,1. Furumark says the type is more 
common in the Levant and Egypt than on the 
mainland, but there seem to be a number of exam- 
ples from the Argolid, e.g. Prosymna fig. 258, no. 
678, fig. 256, no. 675; cf. p. 442. CE. also an example 
from Pylos, AJA 61 (1957) pl. 43, no. 21 (T. E.4). 
The connection with the pilgrim-flask is obvious, 
but these bottles are rarer. 


k. Triple vase 


42 (No museum number). Triple vase with 
basket handle. Measurements not recorded. Buff 
clay, red-brown paint. Different designs on the 
three joined pots: hatched arcs, and elaborated 
ovals (pl. 4, fig. 29). 

MP Form 99, Type 325 or 328. From the deco- 
ration, this example should be late III B or C. 


1. Duck-askoi 


Among the most humorous and distinctive of 
the Patras vases is a series of small duck-shaped 
askoi on legs, often with bill-spouts, molded eye- 
brows, and “ears.” There are at least seven; four 
are presented here. The type is unique in normal 
Mycenaean contexts; the best parallels come from 
Cyprus and Crete in very late, even Protogeometric 
contexts, and from South Italy in the early Iron 
Age. A footless duck askos does, however, appear 
at Mycenae and a few other mainland sites just 
before destruction. 

43 (No museum number). From Kangadhi? Cf. 
BCH 79 (1955) 252, fig. 3. Duck-vase. Preserved 
length 0.206 m., tail chipped. Tubular bill, angled 
neck, protruding eyes; flat back but deep rounded 
chest and belly; spout set well forward on back 
with basket handle toward tail; three tubular feet, 
the rear one straight, the two front ones splaying 
forward. 

Buff clay, black paint burned red in patches. Legs 
barred, neck and spout banded, body and head 
covered with filled triangles and arcs, hatched 
lozenges on belly (pl. 4, fig. 30). 

44 (No museum number). Duck-vase. Preserved 
length 0.173 m.; head, spout, and handle broken 
off. Slightly sway back, round belly. Mounted on 
three splaying flat struts, two behind and one in 
front. Buff clay, red paint. On sides, a scrawled 
pattern with oval outlines: a) vertical stripes and 
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wavy lines, horizontal groups of wavy lines, con- 
centric arcs in corners; b) the same with a primitive 
deer-hunting (?) scene in center (pl. 6, K; pl. 4, 
fig. 30). 

45 (PM 260? ..85). Duck-vase. From Klauss. 
PAE (1936) 98; (1937) 85, fig. 3. H. to knob on 
head, 0.221 m., length 0.298 m. Mounted on four 
tubular feet with splaying pads; spout in center of 
back with right-angled rolled handle; sway back 
and deep belly; pointed tail and face. Buff clay, red- 
brown paint, surface rather worn. Lower half of 
body painted solid, neck striped, handle and tail 
barred. Line below spine on both sides from which 
hang alternate concentric arcs and triangles (pl. 4, 
fig. 31). 

46 (PM 261). From Klauss. Publication as for 
No. 45. H. 0.199 m., max. length 0.246 m. Bumpy 
back, flat spreading tail, spout with strap handle, 
thick curved neck, tubular bill and molded “ears” 
(eye-ridges?). Three triple-grooved struts, one in 
back and two in front. Red-buff clay, buff slip, dark 
brown paint. On sides, horizontal stripes with rows 
of chevrons, slanting lines and wavy lines between; 
solid dark band above legs; tail-feathers cross- 
hatched (pl. 4, fig. 32). 


Commentary. The late askoi from Mycenae 


which have something in common with these 
Patras ducks are either ducks without feet (CT, pl. 
22, no. 14) or footed animals without a head 
preserved (pl. 22, no. 1—it may have been a duck 
once). From Prosymna comes an askos with duck- 
head, round body, and basket handle (Prosymna 
fig. 307, no. 695) and from Vourvatsi in Attica a 
two-stumped chick with horizontal wavy lines 
(Stubbings, BSA 42 [1947] pl. 17, no. 10); cf. also 
Annuario 6-7, 173, fig. 100 (Ialysos, Rhodes). None 
of these have the Close-Style-derived patterns of 
the Patras examples, and are probably slightly 
earlier (late III B?). 

The parallels from Subminoan and Late Cypriote 
are somewhat closer, particularly in their dark 
effect and close ornament. From Courtes in Crete, 
in a Subminoan or Iron Age context, one with a 
jar perched on its tail (AJA 5 [1905] 308, fig. 1); 
from Knossos: Fabricius, AM 11 (1886) pl. 3, no. 1; 
cf. also Hall, Vrokastro 152, fig. 119. A headless 
askos from Assarlik in Caria, again with a jar on 
its tail, resembles the Courtes example (Paton, 
JHS 8 [1887] 74, fig. 19) “with traces of horizontal 


lines and small concentric circles,” in a Submy- 
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cenaean context. From Cyprus, Late Cypriote III, 
comes one with struts but no animal head (Daniel, 
AJA 41 [1937] pl. 5, no. 58—Kourion); cf. also 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros pl. 98, no. 6, and Fair- 
banks, Catalogue of the Vases in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts no. 152, pl. 11. 

The Iron Age continuity of this latest Mycenaean 
fashion is sufficiently demonstrated by 1) a Proto- 
geometric duck in the National Museum, Athens, 
No. 12248 (cf. Kerameikos I, pl. 63, no. 535), deco- 
rated with concentric semicircles filled black at the 
core and with reserved areas; 2) a Geometric duck 
or cock from the Kerameikos (V, pl. 124, no. 1309), 
with two feet, a beaked head and comb, decorated 
with checkerboards, zigzags, and hatched triangles, 
of the mid-eighth century; 3) from Italy, in a geo- 
metric Warrior Tomb at Tarquinia, again with a 
vase on its tail (Blakeway, BSA 33 [1932-33] pl. 32, 
no. 84). One would make less of the distribution 
of this rather rare askos shape if it did not appear 
in every corner of the Aegean where the supposition 
is that Mycenaean culture lingered on without 
excessive outside interference, or at least had trade 
connections. 


Turning from pots and terracottas, some men- 
tion must be made of the few surviving objects in 
more precious materials, probably representing the 
higher artistic standards of the thirteenth century 
from which the bulk of pottery declines. The dag- 
ger inlaid with silver and niello dolphins, and the 
silver kylix with embossed figure-of-eight shields, 
both from the tholos at Pharai, should be taken into 
account but were not available for description here 
(cf. note 11). The remaining objects in the Patras 
Museum include a carved alabaster pyxis, a hoard 
of bronze swords and daggers, a pair of bronze 
greaves, and a few strands of jewelry. 


m. Alabaster 


47 (PM 128). Alabaster pyxis. From Klauss. PAE 
(1937) 91, fig. 10. Restored height 0.10 m., d. 0.108 
m. Base, most of one side, and edge of lid restored. 

Dull alabaster. The lid is flat, the body cylindri- 
cal with three handles in the form of pinched 
figure-of-eight shields pierced through horizontally. 
On lid, two rows of argonauts, with a ridge divid- 
ing the friezes; three large argonauts in each row, 
moving right, led by a smaller one; they all have 
triple tentacle-sprays. On the body, two friezes of 
the same, four argonauts of equal size between 
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each handle (pl. 5, fig. 34). (Only the tentacles of 


the lower row appear; one wonders whether the 
vase has not been restored too short.) 

The design goes back to a clear Minoan proto- 
type (MP Mot. 22, nos. 4-13). The best mainland 
parallel is a small ivory pyxis of the same shape from 
the Agora in Athens, with argonauts of the same 
stylized, decorative fashion though slightly more 
curly and embossed (Hesperia 9 [1940] 287, and fig. 
31). It came from the same fourteenth century 
chamber tomb on the slopes of the Acropolis as the 
great ivory pyxis carved with deer and griffins, and 
is labelled Syro-Phoenician, but the excavators’ sug- 
gestion (Shear-Vanderpool, /oc.cit.), that it is the 
product of a local school of carving which also 
produced the ivories of Menidhi and Spata, is more 
convincing. This does not demand any link be- 
tween Athens and Achaia, but points to a similar 
taste and wealth in both areas, although the Patras 
example is larger, slightly cruder, and a little later. 
As far as one can determine, it belongs with the 
latest III B and C material from the Klauss fields; 
a probable date for its manufacture is the last half 
of the thirteenth century. If the Mycenaeans of 
Achaia came originally from the Argolid (see be- 
low) the style of the pyxis would depend on the 
tradition of ivory carving best known from the 


thirteenth century houses outside the walls of My- 
cenae, carried out now in native alabaster because 
the east was closed and ivory no longer obtainable. 
The strong stylistic bond between Mycenae and 
Achaia is expressed by the ivory argonaut plaque 
from the House of Sphinxes (“Mycenae 1939-1953,” 
BSA 49 [1954] pl. 39a). 


n. Bronzes 


48 (Museum no. not known). Bronze Greaves 
from Kallithea, excavated by N. Gialouris. BCH 
78 (1954) 125, fig. 25; R. Hampe, “Die Homerische 
Welt,” Gymnasium 63 (1956) 14ff, pl. 8b; G. von 
Merhart, “Geschniirte Schienen,” Bericht der Rém- 
isch-Germanisch Kommission 37-38 (1956-57) 9I1- 
147, fig. 7 no. 4. 

H. 0.256 m., d. 0.126 m. Considerably restored in 
wax. Tapered ovals in shape, broader at the top. 
Double raised band around the outer edges, the 
outermost plain, the inner studded with rows of 
raised studs, “Perllinien.” Inner surface ornamented 
with one vertical band and two crossed diagonal 


17In reviewing Hampe's article (AJA 61 [1957] 295-96) 
I objected from ignorance to his calling the Kallithea greaves 
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bands, all decorated with rows of studs. The cross- 
ing point at the center is “fastened” with a mock 
rivet, and there are similar rivets or bosses in each 
of the six sectors. Wire bindings, still partially pre- 
served, are fastened by riveted flaps on the rear 
edges, terminating in a ring (Hampe pl. 8b) 
(pl. 5, fig. 35). 

This now famous piece of body armor has given 
rise to considerable discussion, since only a frag- 
mentary bronze greave was known in the Aegean 
before, from Enkomi (cf. H. W. Catling, “A 
Bronze Greave from a Thirteenth Century Tomb 
at Enkomi,” OpusAthen 2 [1955] 21ff). Miss 
Lorimer, studying Bronze Age armor, followed the 
prevailing view that such metal greaves were alien 
to Aegean cultures, and that evxvyjpides in the 
Iliad should probably be viewed as an interpolation 
from the seventh century Hoplite Period (Homer 
and the Monuments 250ff). The only possibility of 
connecting it with the Bronze Age would be to 
make it refer to a leather or linen legging like 
those from several palace frescoes, which the poet 
then converted to flashing metal after the introduc- 
tion of later bronze versions. This view is at least 
partially correct still, in that these greaves do not 
seem to be part of the native Greek armor reper- 
toire, but they were known and worn at the time 
of the Trojan War. Hampe comments on, and 
Merhart documents with great thoroughness, the 
northern, Central European origin of such greaves 
as a necessary defense against the new cut-and- 
thrust swords of the same origin (49 A and B be- 
low).** Merhart has collected greaves of a similar 
type from six find spots in Europe; he gives the 
Kallithea pair priority of antiquity, shortly before 
1200 B.c., and the Enkomi pair slightly later (op.cit. 
134), but is convinced of the Hungarian-Balkan- 
South German origin of the type. The closest paral- 
lels to the Kallithea pair are at Kufim and Ilijak 
in the Hungarian cultural area (112), which argues 
for early interaction between the Aegean and 
Balkan orbits (145). The pottery context for the 
Kallithea greaves is not known to me, but Catling 
learned from the excavators that the swords from 
the same tombs were found with III B-C material 
(ProcPS 1956). The comparatively early date of the 
greaves need not hinder their being imitations of 
a northern type, if not actually imports, like the 
companion swords. They could have come directly 


non-Greek; he was quite right. 
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down the Adriatic trade route, or even have been 
met with first in the eastern wars through some 
barbaric mercenary intermediaries funneling down 
the Danube in the Sea Peoples era, and then 
brought back to Achaia after the Trojan War. 

49. Bronze Weapons and Tools. Museum nos. 
and dimensions not fully available. Eleven weapons 
and tools are on display in the Museum; more may 
have been excavated. PAE (1925) 46, fig. 2: two 
spearheads, one broad dagger, one razor from Kato 
Goumenitsa; 1929, 91, fig. 7: spearhead, bronze 
discs, pins from Troubé; 1931, 98: spearhead from 
Klauss; 1937, 92, figs. 11-12: leaf-shaped dagger 
from Klauss; 1938, 118: flange-hilted sword (not 
on display). Nos. 49 A and B in this catalogue are 
N. Gialouris’ flange-hilted swords from Kallithea, 
cf. BCH 78 (1954) 124, and H. W. Catling, “Bronze 
Cut-and-Thrust Swords in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean,” ProcPS 22 (1956) 111ff, nos. 6-8. There 
was also a notice that three knives, a sword, and a 
spearpoint were found along with the inlaid dagger 
at Pharai, cf. BCH 81 (1957) 579. 

These bronzes have a common quality of excel- 
lent preservation both in their cutting edges and in 
their glossy patina. Some are of normal Late My- 
cenaean types, e.g. the razors and the one-edged 
knife, but the swords and spearheads are more 
plausibly connected with Central European types, 
and have therefore a special significance both for 
dating and for history (pl. 5, fig. 36). 

. A. Flange-hilted sword from Kallithea. Sloping 
shoulders, slight swelling in the hilt, splaying “ears” 
at the end of the pommel. Three rivets on each 
side of the handguard, four in the hilt, for hilt- 
plates of perishable material. One “ear” missing. 
Length reported as 0.82 m., width at the hand- 
guard as 0.058 m. 

B. Flange-hilted sword from Kallithea, similar to 
A but intact and smaller (length 0.66 m., width 
0.052 m.); two rivets on either side of the hand- 
guard, four in the hilt. Grooves along the edges of 
the blade. 

These swords are quite distinct from the normal 
Mycenaean types of round-shouldered rapiers or 
mid-rib swords with their horned or up-turned 
shoulders, and very tapered blades. The regular 
Mycenaean sword contemporary with the Patras 
material may be compared in e.g. Prosymna fig. 
298, or, from the earlier Warrior Graves from 
near Knossos, in BSA 51 (1956) 90, fig. 3 no. 5. 
This normal series has good ancestry back to the 
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Shaft Graves (Karo, Schachtgraber pl. 73, pl. 95), 
adapted from Minoan prototypes. The flange-hilted 
swords of Achaia are a clear intrusion into the 
Aegean Bronze Age repertoire of weapons, whether 
made locally on foreign models or acquired abroad. 
Their origin and diffusion are still matters of 
dispute. 

Catling lists twenty-six swords of this general 
type from Aegean sites, and calls them all, broadly 
speaking, Nahe Type II. They are not all identical, 
however. The famous sword from the Egyptian 
delta bearing the cartouche of Seti II has been 
made too much of, since only a piece of the blade 
survives, not a diacritical feature in determining 
the type. The “similar” sword from Zagazig has 
narrow shoulders and an almost straight top to the 
pommel (cf. Peet, “A Possible Egyptian Dating 
for the End of the Third Late Minoan Period,” 
BSA 18 [1911-12] 283, fig. 1). The swords from 
Achaia are unusual in possessing a small spur be- 
tween the ears of the hilt, whereas the sword in 
the Cyprus Museum simply splays in a V-shape 
and the one from Tomb B at Mouliana in Crete 
has an entire pyramidal projection between the 
ears (ArchEph [1904] 46, fig. 11). If these are 
indeed all variations on a single new foreign sword 
type, the source, intermediaries, smiths or dates 
cannot be identical. 

The closest parallel to 49 A and B is the late 
sword from Tiryns in the tomb-robber’s hoard 
(AM 55 [1930] Beil. 27), perhaps ca. 1200-1100 B.c.; 
cf. also one from Bubastis in Berlin (Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments pl. 19.1, no. 2; Wolf, 
Bewaffnung des altdgyptischen Heeres pl. 15, sec- 
ond from left). Curiously, the iron sword from a 
Protogeometric context in the Kerameikos is closer 
to the Achaian examples than most of the con- 
temporary bronze swords (Vol. 1, pl. 76, from 
Grave 6), just as many of the “transitional” features 
in Kerameikos pottery seem to have local “ante- 
cedents” in Achaia. 

On the Central European side these swords are 
much more at home, but never, apparently, in a 
context which can be dated any earlier than the 
Aegean examples. The likeness to swords of the 
large category Sprockhoff Ila is quite striking, 
particularly to the Nenzigen Type within that 
category. The heavy shoulders, parallel edges of 
the blade, and only slight swelling of the hilt are 
more characteristic of Nenzingen swords than of 
the later Erbenheimer and Hemigkofener types; 
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they have been found as far south as the Italian 
Alps; they may be dated approximately in Bronze 
Age D or Hallstatt A, e.g. the late thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries. (Cf. J. D. Cowan, “The Earliest 
Bronze Swords in Britain,” ProcPS 17 [1951] 195- 
213; more. definitively, “Eine Einfuhrung in die 
Geschichte der bronzenen Griffzungschwerter in 
Suddeutschland und den angrenzenden Gebieten,” 
Bericht Rém.-Germ. Kommission 36 [1955] 52-155; 
esp. pl. 5, pl. 20 no. 1, Map B; cf. also Childe, “The 
Final Bronze Age in the Near East and Temperate 
Europe,” ProcPS 14 [1948] 185. M. Gimbutas be- 
lieves the Patras assemblage to be rather earlier in 
type than what is considered typical of Bronze 
Age D, perhaps Sprockhoff Ia, which she dates 
later than Ib. 

It seems more than coincidence that swords of 
this Central European type are found sometimes 
in the Aegean in connection with amber and metal 
leg-greaves (cf. nos. 48, 50). They should have 
some relation to one element in the northern amber 
route; cf. the discovery of similar incomplete blades 
both in Kephallenia, where amber was plentiful, 
and in Ithaka (Kephallenia: possibly ArchEph 
[1933] 93, fig. 42 Ag—Catling’s quoted example in 
ArchEph [1932] pl. 16 left, seems more the normal 
Mycenaean type; Ithaka: Benton, BSA 35 [1934-35] 
72, fig. 20, 15 a and b; cf. also ProcPS 18 [1952] 237). 
The problem is whether such northern influences 
come from the east, through the Balkans or Black 
Sea, or from the west, down the Adriatic (supra 
n. 17). On the whole, mercenary contact with 
northern tribes during the Sea Peoples period seems 
more likely, since the closest parallels are found 
on the east coast of Greece (Tiryns, with amber), 
in the Egyptian Delta and Cyprus. Miss Benton 
has published a sword from Ithaka now in Neu- 
chatel, which strongly resembles the Shardana 
swords used by the bodyguard of Rameses II (BSA 
29 [1927-28] 113-16, fig. 1 no. 1; cf. Lorimer pl. 6, 
1). Swords of both bronze and iron (unpublished) 
occur in III C tombs at Perati in Attica with faience 
scarabs of the 18th and 19th dynasties and a seal 
of Rameses II (BCH 78 [1954] 112; 79 [1955] 224). 
By the time of Rameses III the “Libyans” are well 

18 Soldiers did come from Troy to Patras after the war, 
according to Pausanias; cf. his tale of Eurypylos who went mad 
after looking in the stolen box, 7.19.6ff. For suggestions on the 
origins of the Mycenaeans in Achaia, see below. The situation 
with cut-and-thrust swords is extremely confusing, since Euro- 


pean and Aegean archaeologists are inclined to want to borrow 
dates from each other. At least it seems clear that these swords 
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equipped with such long swords (Medinet Habu 
II, pl. 70). It would not be surprising if the 
Achaians adapted this model or one like it during 
their intermittent association with the Peoples of 
the Sea; its appearance on the west coast of Greece 
would reflect westward migration after the troubles 
of the Trojan War, rather than direct trade up 
the Adriatic.** *** 

C. Javelin (?) point with pronounced medial 

rib, broken. 
E. Spear point with tapered oval blade, medial 
rib. 

3. Spear point with full oval blade, flattened 
central rib, flaring socket. 

. Spear point with flat leaf-shaped blade, flaring 
socket. 

These spear and javelin points again seem to be 
non-Mycenaean in origin, although not entirely 
homogeneous themselves as a group. The problem 
here is less clear-cut than in the case of the swords; 
earlier spearheads from Prosymna are close enough 
to E and G, though longer and thinner (Prosymna 
fig. 608, LH II and IIIB; cf. also fig. 510 no. 2, 
mixed deposit from T. 10). Yet parallels with the 
north are also close. The Peabody Museum at 
Harvard owns an example from Wussenburg, 
Hungary, scarcely distinguishable from E (Peabody 
16-479); cf. also A. Stocky, La Bohéme a l’Age du 
Bronze pl. 32 no. 10 (southern Bohemia). These 
may be Reinecke A,-B, (information from Dr. 
Gimbutas). The Patras examples precede the 
“flame” type which is represented in Kephallenia, 
from a European source; Ithaka produced one very 
like Patras J (Kephallenia: ArchEph [1933] 92, 
fig. 41. Ithaka: BSA 35 [1934-35] 71, fig. 20 no. 5; 
“flame” type also 7b. no. 16). Similar spears occur 
down into Protogeometric contexts, at Mouliana 
(op.cit. 21, pl. 11) and the Kerameikos and Delphi 
on the mainland (cf. Milojci¢, 4A [1948-49] 12-36, 
fig. A, 11, 16; fig. B, 2, 3). 

D. Tapered one-edged knife. This is a good 
Mycenaean tool with prototypes in the Shaft Graves 
(Karo pl. 72, no. 227) and many contemporaries 
on the mainland (e.g. Prosymna figs. 270, 309; also 
have no Mediterranean ancestry and cannot be connected with 
thirteenth century metal work at e.g. Ugarit. A military intru- 
sion of Sea Peoples southward rather than a commercial extru- 
sion of Mycenaeans northward seems more likely on present 
evidence; the coincidence in date is suggestive. 


188 Professor Hagen Biesantz of Mainz will publish a new 
study of these swords in Aegean contexts. 
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Kephallenia, ArchEph [1933] 93, fig. 42). There 
are two rivets in the handle and a pronounced angle 
in the cutting edge. Cf. N. Sandars, “The Antiquity 
of the One-Edged Knife in the Aegean,” ProcPS 
21 (1955) 174ff. 

F. Razor with fairly narrow blade, slight curve, 

two rivet-holes. 

I. Razor with narrow blade and pronounced 

curve, three rivets preserved. 

K. Razor with very broad blade of cleaver type, 

two rivet-shanks preserved. 

These again are standard Mycenaean equipment; 
K is almost twin to Prosymna fig. 363 no. 6 (cf. 
fig. 485 no. 4), while F is closer to fig. 512 no. 4. 
Although most of the published examples belong 
to a LHIIIB context, there is no difficulty in pro- 
longing the range well down into III C. The highly 
pronounced curve of I is unusual. 

H. Fan-shaped scraper or spatula. 


o. Jewelry 


50. Jewelry, from Lopesi and Klauss. PAE (1932) 
58-59, figs. 2-9; (1936) 98, fig. 5; (1937) 92, figs. 
11-12 (pl. 5, fig. 37). 

a. 13 beads of a blue, glass necklace: rectangles 
with rounded ends, rolléd rim at top, striated verti- 
cally, with pendant pothook spirals in each half. 

b. 17 similar blue glass beads: flattened rectangles; 
the color has now turhed in parts to gray and 
white. 

c. 12 fenestrated blue frit beads: biconical, with 
five struts around each half-cone. Cf. Mycenae, CT 
pl. 9. 

d,e. Two strings of plain round carnelian beads. 

f. 28 flattened biconical beads of soft blue paste. 
The blue has flaked off seven, leaving a yellow 
base. Striated vertically. 

g. 17 blue glass leaf-shaped pendants with a raised 
rosette in each half. 

h. 27 blue glass oval pendants with rectangular 
barred strips at each end; raised rosettes in each 
half. 

Most of these beads can be duplicated at any 
moderately poor Mycenaean site; the same types 
occur in Kephallenia along with amber from the 
north; cf. ArchEph (1933) 91, pl. 3. There is a 
record that two amber buttons were discovered in 
Achaia also, at Lopesi (PAE [1932] 59, fig. 3)—not 
currently on display in the museum (?). 
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Museum numbers and measurements not re- 
corded. From Derveni-Mamousi (?). Cf. also the 
later Geometric from Pharai, PAE (1954) 400-12 
(N. Zapheiropoulos) and infra. 

51. Trefoil oinochoe with broad vertical strap 
handle; lower body painted black, stripes to handle 
zone which is decorated with various geometric 
motifs such as hatched lozenges, parallel dashes and 
fringe-bordered panels; rows of dots on and below 
lip (pl. 5, fig. 38). 

The oval body and sloping shoulder separates it 
from squatter, carinated Corinthian examples (cf. 
S. Weinberg, Corinth VII, pl. 2, no. 20) which 
are dated to the transitional period between Proto- 
geometric and Geometric, ca. goo s.c. Cf. also 
Kerameikos V, pl. 70, no. 252, dated ca. 950-900, 
but that has an earlier, blacker cast. 

52. Amphora or lekythos (?). Lower body pre- 
served to shoulder. Black body with stripes reserved 
around broadest diameter; compass-drawn (?) 
concentric semicircles on shoulder (pl. 5, fig. 38). 
Cf. Kerametkos IV, pl. 33, no. 1071. 

53- Skyphos on small out-turned foot, angled 
loop handles. Black body with five reserved stripes 
in panel between handles (pl. 5, fig. 39). 

54. Tall kantharos with thick elbow handles, low 
spreading foot. Body painted black with reserved 
band between handles, zigzag pattern (pl. 5, 
fig. 39). 

55. Kantharos with two thick vertical handles 
of elbow shape. All black body, streaky paint. Of 
same general type as Kerameikos IV, pl. 21, no. 
919; pl. 84, no. 246, ca. 950-900 B.c. (pl. 5, fig. 39). 

56. Pedestalled bowl with two angled loop han- 
dles; body striped with zigzag between handles. 
The rim turns out and the base of the pedestal is 
flanged, as if metallic prototypes were known (see 
infra on Achaia as a metal-working center in early 
classical times). Exact parallels are difficult. Cf. a 
krater with loop and bridge handles, a more flaring 
foot, in Corinth VII, no. 73 (Late Geometric ca. 
800-750?). Earlier types from the Kerameikos: a 
lower skyphoid krater with ridged stem, IV. no. 
1266 (late PG?); I, pl. 67, no. 546 (PG) (pl. 5, 
fig. 40). 

57. Kantharos in general shape like No. 54 but 
taller and more finely profiled; handle zone deco- 
rated with alternate hatched triangles, reserved 
stripes above and below (pl. 5, fig. 40). 
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All these vases were apparently found inside a 
single funerary pithos at Derveni—there was a total 
of twelve—of which notice was given in BCH 76 
(1952) 222. The later geometric vases published by 
Zapheiropoulos are plausibly connected with the 
traditions of Corinth and Ithaka, which were 
certainly trading along the Gulf in the late eighth 
century. Mr. Weinberg feels that the Derveni group 
has nothing to do with Corinth, however, and Miss 
Benton has said that the earliest trade links be- 
tween Attica, Corinth and Ithaka may have gone 
overland via Delphi (cf. BSA 48 [1953] 55ff). This 
leaves the origin of the Derveni pottery open to 
question, but explains satisfactorily why Achaia 
seems so comparatively late in becoming part of 
the geometric koine. Zapheiropoulos mentions two 
other groups of geometric pottery, which I have 
not seen: a group from Chalandritsa (PAE [1930] 
85-86), and a group of unknown Achaian pro- 
venience taken to the National Museum in Athens, 
eight altogether (ArchEph [1939-41] Parartema 
21). Perhaps the Derveni group may be dated as 
early as ca. goo B.c., which leaves not too long a 
gap between it and the latest Mycenaean; the shapes 
are new enough, however, so that it does not seem 
to be a local development out of Mycenaean. 


COMMENTARY ON THE POTTERY 


Although the catalogue has been select and brief, 
it is possible to note some trends of the local 
Achaian style in pottery which separate it from 
the late Mycenaean of the east coast. Some original- 
ity is shown in the design of shapes: the series of 
four-handled jars which have no good parallel 
elsewhere, and the combination of traditional shapes 
with each other in a new fashion (Nos. 27, 28). 
The Achaians are fond of mounting their pots on 
struts, either flat or with a triple groove (Nos. 25, 
26, 27, 28), like the strut-feet of the duck askoi 
(Nos. 43-46). This is a fairly common habit on the 
west coast, occurring also at Tragana and on 
Kephallenia; it is rare in Attica until Protogeo- 
metric, and has no connection with the three-legged 
braziers and triple-baskets of late Rhodian (MP 
73ff). Open shapes are apparently less popular than 
closed ones. A few kylikes and shallow bowls 
occur, but kalathoi and skyphoi are rare, and 
kraters non-existent except for three sherds. This 
may only be because open shapes are less suitable 
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for grave-gifts. On the other hand, bottle and jug 
shapes are common, and jars of all sorts are over- 
whelming in numbers. Stirrup jars are close to 
35% of all the preserved vases, contrasting mark- 
edly with the tombs of Athens from which only 
two are known,"* and aligning more closely with 
the burial customs of the Argolid. The funerary 
pithos looks like a West Coast idiosyncracy. 

In decoration, both Close Style and Granary Style 
elements are observable simultaneously. The Close 
is in a simplified form, since the local market could 
not have been a rich one, but very conspicuous in 
the elaborate filled triangles, tubes, and spirals. 
Fringed concentric semicircles and arcs are among 
the most popular patterns; the rest of the Myce- 
naean world uses this motif more sparingly, and 
often prefers a border of dots to these eyelash- 
appearances. Although they give a certain Proto- 
geometric cast to a number of pots, they remain 
hand-drawn throughout, and should probably be 
regarded as an offshoot of IIIC tradition which 
turned into Protogeometric elsewhere. The Granary 
style is clearest in an Achaian liking for wavy lines 
around the bellies of large jars (e.g. 8b), and in 
the simple degeneration of semicircles into dark 
blobs (No. 18). Panelled compositions are com- 
paratively uncommon. Pictorialization was observed 
in three cases: the birds of No. 2, the fish of No. 40, 
and the deer-hunting scene of No. 44. There is no 
attempt at fresco-derived pictures of birds or goats 
as in the eastern Aegean; these drawings are car- 
ried out impulsively from geometric motifs except 
for No. 40 with its Levantine look. 

There is no good criterion for marking a break 
in the progress of IIIC style in Achaia at ca. 
1200 B.c., as Furumark does. The pots are by and 
large undatable, either as groups or as individuals, 
and the styles are continuous as one would expect 
in such an isolated region. Certainly a number of 
crude black pots look as late as any Mycenaean 
pot known (e.g. Nos. 11, 13, 14, 23), but others of 
apparently equally late date are fine in both fabric 
and decoration (Nos. 8, 8a, 37). To call the more 
clumsy efforts the latest ones would be to confuse 
aesthetics with history. The only valid sign of late- 
ness should be the foreshadowing of the Protogeo- 
metric style. Yet this again defies close dating, since 
Furumark has shown that every element in Proto- 
geometric has its roots in late Mycenaean, and that 


19 Hesperia 9 (1940) 291, fig. 33; 17 (1948) pl. 45, 2b; 24 (1955) 202, n. 16 
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the progressive “blackening” of vases begins in 
early III C.*° On Ithaka, and perhaps on Kephal- 
lenia, a local Protogeometric grows directly out of 
the local Mycenaean prototypes without any out- 
side interference, although some Attic refinements 
perhaps contribute to the final product.** The late 
Mycenaean of Kephallenia, particularly from the 
community tombs at Lakkethra, is very likely to 
overlap the beginnings of Protogeometric in Attica, 
simply never shifting over fully to the new linear 
scheme of decoration, but retaining the old Myce- 
naean Close style derivatives.”* 

The particular foreshadowings of Protogeometric 
in Achaia are simple but basic. Blackness in vases 
is a desired quality. Bodies are at first densely 
banded, with less light ground than dark paint 
(Nos. 3, 10, 35); next the upper part of the body 
is kept in light ground while the lower part is done 
in solid black (No. 4), or the light-ground is lim- 
ited to a reserved zone between the handles or on 
the shoulder (Nos. 3, 13, 14). A few vases are 
black all over, often in a slightly metallic glaze 
(Nos. 11, 37). In pl. 6, H the combination of black- 
filled ornament with normal Close style derivatives 
is particularly clear. The use of rope-twisted and 
double-loop handles is also Achaian poaching on 
a province usually considered exclusively Proto- 
geometric and Geometric (Nos. 4, 8a, 26, 38).”* 
The transitional-Protogeometric parallels for the 
duck askoi, the pyxis No. 26, and the jar No. 8a 
were noted in the catalogue. 

The question remains how far down in date 
these developments can be brought. If Protogeo- 
metric begins in Attica during the second half of 
the eleventh century,* the Mycenaean pottery of 
Achaia could easily overlap this new style; there 
is enough late, peculiar material to reach down to 
ca. 1050 B.c. or even 1000 B.c. Yet it seems difficult 
to extend the Mycenaean down to the ninth century 
where it might merge into the earliest Geometric 
finds. Although the peculiar group of Geometric 
pottery from Derveni (Nos. 51-57) displays some 
decorative contact with Mycenaean tradition, the 
open skyphoid and krater shapes are new to the 

20 MP 573, 581. Among other things worthy of note in this 
passage, “the ‘black’ style leads directly to the Early Geometric 
‘Schwarzdipylon’ class and the Granary tradition dies only in 
the latest phase.” This of course is not a new insight; cf. 
S. Wide, “Nachleben Mykenischer Ornamente,” AM 22 (1897) 
233 


21 Desborough, BSA 43 (1948) 268-71; PP 270ff. For Proto- 
geometric on Kephallenia (one vase), C. M. Robertson, BSA 
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region and must be the products of new influence 
from somewhere further east. It is to be hoped that 
this pottery will soon be better identified and dated 
than here; it is unfortunate that no explicit paral- 
lels with Corinth, the natural source of influence, 
have been discovered, although No. 51 may have 
some tenuous connections with Corinthian exam- 
ples from the very end of the Protogeometric 
period, perhaps around goo s.c. A gap still remains, 
then, and continuity cannot be lightly postulated 
from the Patras material, but the gap at least seems 
to be a relatively short one, perhaps the duration of 
the tenth century. The emptiness of this century 
should mean a withdrawal of the old population, 
or such remnants of it as had survived, and on this 
point fragments of a literary tradition may have 
some bearing, to be dealt with next. The pottery 
gives some kind of archaeological precision to fur- 
ther history, showing that the settlement of Achaia 
endured ca. 1230-1050/1000 B.c., in conditions of 
isolation and a clinging to simplified forms of old 
traditions. 


HISTORY OF THE SETTLEMENT 


It is clear from the pottery that extensive Myce- 
naean penetration of Achaia is a phenomenon of 
the post-Trojan War period. Only two pots belong 
to the early fourteenth century (Nos. 15, 39); the 
Vrakhneikha group may be earlier III B than the 
rest but not necessarily before 1240 B.c. (Nos. 21, 
41), and the overwhelming majority of the other 
pottery belongs to the transitional period III B-C 
and later. One must imagine, then, a new influx of 
settlers in the unsettled years after the war, not 
long before the sack of the palace at Pylos and not 
long after the burning of the houses outside 
Mycenae. It looks as though the same conditions 
were responsible both for the break-up of the 
“empire” and for the flight to the western frontiers. 

Where did the settlers come from? The pottery 
has only a general, temporal relation with that of 
Pylos; it is basically unlike both in clay and in 
style of painting.*® Indeed the mountains act as a 
barrier here to some extent, and the natural road 
43 (1948) 90. 

22 ArchEph (1932) pl. 7; Deltion 5 (1919) figs. 17-18; 
BSA 43 (1948) 269: “provincial contemporaries” of Ithakan 
Protogeometric. 

23Cf. commentary under four-handled jars. 

24 PP 294-95. 


25 Pylos has late queernesses of its own contemporancously 
with the start of the Achaian material, e.g. the “palace style” 
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leads from Corinth and Sikyon west along the 
Gulf to Patras and the islands. There is no reason 
to connect the influx with Athens or any other 
northern city which could have reached Patras by 
sea; the divergencies in common shapes and style of 
decoration were noted above. There remains the 
Argolid, and many close parallels between the more 
normal pots and the tomb groups of Mycenae and 
Prosymna have been remarked in the catalogue. 
The literary evidence now proves helpful. 

Achaia does not occur as a separate provincial 
kingdom in the Homeric Catalogue of Ships. 
Agamemnon at Mycenae controls the coast as far 
west as Aigion. Rhype is part of Arcadia which 
depends on Mycenae for shipping, Odysseus in the 
islands only traffics with the coast further north 
or south. Homer does know the names of six towns 
in the eastern district of Achaia: Hyperesia, Go- 
noessa, Pellene, Aigion, Aigialeon, and Helike, 
but Patras is a conspicuous omission and western 
Achaia a blank.** Taking the Catalogue and other 
topographical sections of the Iliad at face value as 
representing the true extent of Mycenaean settle- 
ment on the mainland in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury, it becomes clear that eastern Achaia is an 
Argolid-dominated province, that western Achaia is 
still uncolonized, and that there is no real northern 
neighbor to Arcadia and Elis. It is not surprising, 
then, that no connections can be traced between 
the place names of the Linear B tablets from Pylos 
and the historical place names of Achaia (Pylian 
knowledge stops at the Alpheus)**—both topog- 
raphy and chronology make such connections im- 
probable. 

A familiar historical passage in Pausanias tells 
of a settlement of “Ionians” under Ion, son of 
Xuthus, living at Aigialeion, one of the Homeric 
cities. This group was thrust out by a group of 
“Achaians” from the Argolid led by Tisamenos the 
son of Orestes about a generation after the Trojan 
War. The Ionians departed for Attica and the 


IIIC of AJA 61 (1956) pl. 46, a purely local style of ca. 
1200 B.c. Here one also finds the struts and semicircular motifs 
of Achaia, but both derive from the III B tradition rather than 
being connected directly. The likeness between the Tragana 
finds and those of Patras suggest an eventual levelling out, on 
a low level, of the entire west coast-Ionian Sea area (ArchEph 
[1914]). Olympia seems to be abandoned after 1200. 

26 Iliad 2.573-75; 8.203. Cf. also Herodotos 1.145; 8.73; 
Pausanias 7.1ff, Strabo 8.7.4, Polybios 2.41. Patras itself may 
be a late foundation; Pausanias’ Patreus looks like a Spartan 
figment (7.6.2). J. K. Anderson’s “A Topographical and His- 
torical Study of Achaia,” BSA 49 (1954) 72-92 is valuable both 
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Achaians settled the province in twelve cities until 
the coming of Oxylos and the Dorians (Pausanias 
7.1.1-9; 6.1-2; Herodotos 1.145). Here is the royal 
house of Mycenae pushing west at about the time 
when IIIB pottery was becoming III C, about the 
time when Mycenaean pottery first appears in 
quantity in Achaia. 

That these Achaians continued to claim descent 
from Mycenae is clear from a later historical trans- 
action, which also explains both why there is no 
trace of a Dorian in Achaia and why the dwindling 
off of pottery by the tenth century may be imputed 
to a withdrawal of the population. When the 
“three-eyed” Aitolian Oxylos led his wing of the 
Dorians across the Corinthian Gulf from Nau- 
paktos to Molykrion, and on into the Peloponnesos, 
he swerved around through Arcadia into Elis in- 
stead of going by the coast road, “to avoid a battle” 
(Pausanias 5.4.1). One natural reason would be 
the presence of a surviving Mycenaean kingdom 
from Rhion westward which was still strong 
enough to contest his passage. The population of 
Elis on which Oxylos was invited to move would 
plausibly be joined in a last-stand alliance with its 
neighbors to the north, and Oxylos would in this 
case have done well to approach the Alpheus val- 
ley from the back instead of facing the combined 
Achaian forces along the shore. 

This is not all conjecture; there were still Acha- 
ians living on the coast of the Gulf. For when 
Oxylos later needed an “old Greek” to help him 
consolidate his kingdom, he was told to search for 
rov TleXoridny, the descendant of the royal house 
of Mycenae, and found him in the person of 
Agorios, a great-grandson of Orestes, entrenched 
at Helike (Pausanias 5.4.3). Agorios followed 
Oxylos into Elis “with a small body of Achaians.” 
By the low literary chronologies fashionable in 
Pausanias’ day this event would have fallen in the 
second half of the eleventh century, ca. 1060- 
1025 B.c."* This is precisely the period when the 


for later historical commentary and for ancient references. 

27 For a suggested identification of Linear B U-ru-pi-ja-jo 
with the people of Rhypai rather than Olympia, see Chadwick & 
Palmer, Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions & Dialect Il (1956) 
24; Palmer, “Military Arrangements for the Defense of Pylos,” 
Minos IV (1956) 145 addendum. Normally the northern bound- 
ary of Pylian extension-through-alliance is taken as Olympia & 
Mt. Erymanthos (Ventris & Chadwick, Documents No. 76, 
p. 145) which is more reasonable archacologically. 

28 Reckoning the fall of Troy at 1184 3.c., four generations 
from Orestes to Agorios at 30 years comes to 1064, at forty 
years to 1024 B.c. 
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Protogeometric style of Attica is rising and the 
Mycenaean of Achaia is fading, after which we 
have difficulty in stretching out the material. As far 
as this late, personalized, sketchy history can be 
trusted, it matches the archaeological remains with 
fair accuracy. The Achaians west of Helike, who 
did not go south with Agorios, may conceivably 
have gone on making pots and other simple objects 
in a debased version of the old Argolid tradition, 
but the population would be so reduced in size that 
the material would strike the modern eye as being 
too scanty to provide any proof of continued culture 
into classical times. A withdrawal from the sea 
into such inaccessible spots as Prostovitsa, with its 
extraordinarily late pottery (No. 8a) further sug- 
gests a draining of the province in the wake of the 
Dorians, though never any conquest. 

One further piece of evidence for continued 
Mycenaean inhabitation of Achaia is slight but 
worth mentioning: the evidence of linguistics. The 
lack of early Greek inscriptions from Achaia is 
notorious and unfortunate, and when they do ap- 
pear from the fourth century onward they adopt 
the Doric koine of the political leagues. But much 
earlier Achaia played its important role in the 
colonization of Magna Graecia, at Sybaris, Croton, 
and Metapontum, and here, despite a general Doric 
overcast, early inscriptions produce one charac- 
teristic of Arcado-Cypriote, the old Mycenaean 
dialect, in the substitution of iv for év.2* There are, 
then, some small grounds for believing that at least 
a fragment of the late Mycenaean kingdom sur- 
vived in the hills into early classical times. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE MYCENAEANS IN ACHAIA 


The drive of the Argive Achaians to the west 
does not seem to have stopped with Achaia. 
Thucydides records that Zakynthos was colonized 
from Achaia,*® and both Zakynthos and Kephal- 
lenia were scenes of political reorganization in the 
generation of the “grandsons of Herakles,” who 


29 Buck, Greek Dialects 2 (1955) p. 23, 10; p. 179, 279. 

80 Thucydides 2.66.1. The colonization is not dated, but 
Anderson (op.cit. 77) puts it before the Trojan War. The 
Zakynthos material has not been fully recorded, but Miss Benton 
found traces of good Mycenaean culture, perhaps IIIB (BSA 
32 [1931-32] 214ff). There is an “LMIIB” stirrup jar and a 
kylix stem, whose bulge may connect with the late Mycenaean 
kylikes of Ithaka, and a built tholos tomb near Halikais. Mari- 
natos remarked on the similarities to Kephallenian pottery; Miss 
Benton thought the Zakynthos remains were earlier and better 
(219). 

31 Myth of Pterelaos and Komaitho (Apollod. 2.4.5ff); cf. 
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traced their ancestry back doubly to Perseus and to 
Pelops.* These are the Taphian pirates of the 
Odyssey who sustained their economy in a difficult 
period by trading in iron with the west. Their 
special target was Temesa, a dependency of the 
Achaian colony of Croton. If these Odyssey refer- 
ences are eighth century at the earliest, still the 
pirates of the islands and the northwest coast have 
a respectable Mycenaean ancestry.** Certainly the 
Mycenaean pottery of Kephallenia is the closest of 
any in the Greek world to that of Achaia, not only 
from similar lateness and isolation, but from the 
employment of many of the same shapes and 
peculiar ornaments. The repertoire of the Kephal- 
lenians is a little richer in variety and a lot poorer 
in execution, probably because it was exposed to 
more influences by sea trade and because it lingered 
later in a more restricted economic sphere. Taylour 
has established that the Mycenaean imports into 
Italy stem from Rhodes and Cyprus in III A and 
B, as far as fabric and decoration allow of precision 
on such points, but speaks of the local IIIC and 
later styles of Apulia as displaying influence in 
some instances from Kephallenia (Mycenaean Pot- 
tery in Italy 184). The meeting of Rhodians and 
Kephallenians in the west ca. 1200 B.c. may account 
for the more florid decoration of Kephallenian 
pottery. 

The intrusive northern bronzes of Achaia must 
have arrived there through intermediaries, either 
by trade with Italy and up the Adriatic, of which 
there is no evidence, or by military contact with 
barbarians in the east at the time of the Trojan 
War or shortly after. The Sea Peoples may also be 
the source for the winged-axe mold at Mycenae 
and the flange-hilted sword at Tiryns; or if the 
former is a Terramare product it will have been 
brought to the east coast round the end of the 
Peloponnesos, perhaps by Rhodian traders toward 
the end of IIIB, at least certainly not overland 
Marinatos, ArchEph (1933) 100. The generations are pretty 
thoroughly confused. Taphios would be a contemporary of 
Herakles’. On the Elis and Mycenae strands of the family, cf. 
B. C. Brundage, “Herakles the Levantine,” JNES 17 (1958) 
who discusses “Pelopid Atreids from Elis” in relation both to 
the Taphian pirates and to the fall of Mycenae. 

82 Odyssey 1.105, 181 (“shining iron in exchange for 
copper”) 417; 14.450 (slave-trading); 15.427 (Sidon); 16.418ff 
(raid on Thesprotians). Strabo 10.2.14; 10.3.20. A queer hand- 


made, punched and incised bowl on Kephallenia may come 
from barbaric Illyria (ArchEph [1933] 88, fig. 37). 
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across Achaia.** The Mycenaean culture of Achaia 
gives every indication of having been completely 
cut off from all commerce with both the east coast 
and the newer markets of Italy by the late thir- 
teenth century. The context of the bronzes seems 
too early for them to have trickled through from 
the pirates of the islands in III C. Further, it would 
be difficult to guess what local produce or skill the 
Achaians could have bartered for the weapons and 
amber of Europe. When a town site is found the 
picture may change, but nothing in the tombs 
suggests wealth except the bronzes. One bare possi- 
bility, impossible to document, is that Achaia was 
already involved in the bronze-working industry 
for which it was famous in archaic times;** the 
perfect condition of all the tomb bronzes might 
hint that they were locally forged on foreign pat- 
terns and buried while still new. Achaia’s main 
export would then have been technology, a skill 
in the manufacture of weapons and tools which 
must have been readily marketable in the increas- 
ingly wealthy world of Central Europe.** But this 
is optimism; it does not explain why the only 
bronzes are cheap Mycenaean types or expensive 
northern types, why they occur in so few tombs, 
why the technology is not visible in other fields as 
well. At a guess, the swords, greaves, and alabaster 
pyxis represent the only wealth which the immi- 
grants from the east coast brought with them to 
the west; these they had earned by trade or fighting 
in the Aegean, but had not learned to reproduce 
in isolation on the Ionian Sea. The progressive late- 
ness of the tombs as one moves inland would also 
suggest that the IIIC Mycenaeans were afraid of 
the sea and those who were using it in the twelfth 

83Cf. Stubbings, BSA 49 (1954) 297-98, Taylour, op.cit. 


186, and under 49 B supra. 
84Cf. Pindar, Nemean 10.45-48, and Anderson, op.cit. 79. 
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and eleventh centuries. “External relations,” there- 
fore, is a euphemism, beyond the most local of 
adventures. The remains are those of a people 
blocked off from, or voluntarily withdrawing from, 
any contact with the outer world, simply living 
off the resources of a shallow strip of coastal plain. 
Where parallels in the pottery exist with the 
Kerameikos, Crete or Cyprus, the resemblances 
must be indirect, rooted in a common III B source 
and developing under similar conditions of broken 
communications and a depressed economy. Family 
likenesses in pottery style are the tangible accom- 
paniments to the Arcado-Cypriote dialect situation. 
The increasing rigidity and apathy of the Achaian 
style suggests once more how dependent the My- 
cenaean artistic world had always been on foreign 
influences, especially from the east and south. It 
may be just this life-line to the Aegean which 
allowed the development of a new Protogeometric 
style in Athens while Mycenaean styles lingered on 
in more isolated pockets, without real disturbance 
or real hope. And the end of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion in Achaia comes, apparently, not from any 
catastrophe or barbaric invasion, but from simple 
starvation and a failure of inner resources. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


ADDENDUM: A note on further excavations at Pharai 
in Ergon (1958) 139-42 records finds of both Middle 
and Late Helladic material by Dr. Zapheiropoulos. 
The MH material includes both Minyan and Matt- 
painted. The first complete krater from this area 
appears in fig. 147, and fig. 149 (right) points to 
continuity of the large storage-jar shape. 

35V. G. Childe, ProcPS (1948) says of the cut-and-thrust 


swords around 1200 B.c. “none is likely to have been forged 
north of the Balkans.” 


Inscriptions on Armor 
and the Supply of Arms in the Roman Empire 


RAMSAY MacMULLEN 


The subject described in the title, as everyone 
knows who has had occasion to do research in the 
matter, has not so far been treated systematically. 
The materials are very widely scattered and some- 
times not easily accessible. The present article at- 
tempts to gather the inscriptions in a convenient 
form; to supply background to their understand- 
ing; and to present their texts, arranged for ease 
of treatment under three categories, with com- 
mentary. 


We are now in possession of something over a 
hundred inscribed pieces of Roman armor, if we 
include tabulae ansatae which bear a military text 
and identify the equipment to which they were 
sewed. The greater part is of little interest for our 
purpose, namely those inscriptions which simply 
give the name of the owner of the helmet, pilum 
or other piece of armor, along with his unit. A 
typical one is CIL XV 7166, reading | CLAUDI 
PRISCI, MIL COH PR PATERN on a 
little bronze plate.* The soldier, whether praetorian, 
legionary, or auxiliary, did not ordinarily keep 
his own arms by him. They were stored instead 
in a room or rooms usually opening off the prae- 
torium, under charge of the custos armorum or 
armamentarii. There they remained till needed for 
parade or war, no doubt jumbled together a good 
deal, and hence marked with their owners’ name 
and unit.? This is the first of our categories (see 
below, inscriptions nos. 1-38). 

1] have made no effort to collect all such tabellae and 
laminae. To start with, see CIL XI 6720, 1f; XIII 10026, 23; 
10027, 222f; XV 7165f: Obergermanisch-raet. Limes Abt. B, 
vol. II? no. 13, p. 8; no. 14, p. 18; IV, no. 40, pp. 31f; VII, 
no. 73, Pp. 21. 

2 Armamentaria sometimes had several doors for quick access 
(R. E. Brunnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia 
[Strassburg 1909] III 187-88), with a sign over each door 
indicating what arms were to be kept there, for instance: arma 
antesignana XXX or post signana XIV (R. Cagnat, L’armée 
romaine d'Afrique [Paris, 1913] 495). Such chambers, however, 
are more often identified by their excavators from the complete 
chaos of arms scattered about. See for example R. Laur-Belart, 
“Vindonissa,” Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir 


Urgeschichte 30 (1938) 44. Dig. 49.16.14.15 supplies the 
clearest proof that the soldiers’ arms were ordinarily stored away: 


But there is a second category: some pieces of 
armor carry the names of two, three, or even four 
men, generally successive owners of more elaborate 
arms—a decorated helmet or silver-gilt chamfron 
to protect a cavalry-horse’s head.* Why so many 
owners? Obviously a helmet is of no further use 
to a veteran. Was it his property to sell to a new 
recruit, or was it simply loaned to him by the 
custos armorum when he enlisted, and reclaimed 
at the time of his mustering out? Inscriptions tell 
us nothing on these questions, but there is help 
from other quarters. 

Tacitus, in his description of the events in Rome 
in 69 (Hist. 2.67), states that soldiers of the prae- 
torian guard were “at first kept apart, and then, 
when they were offered in addition the inducement 
of an honorable discharge, had begun to hand 
over their arms to their tribunes when the news 
of Vespasian’s war began to spread.” These troops 
at least did not keep their arms after they returned 
to civilian life. It sounds as if their equipment was 
issued to them at the expense of the state. Yet the 
praetorian guards were in a privileged position, 
enjoying very high pay, of which free equipment 
may have been a special feature. Their uniforms 
were unusually splendid, requiring artists rather 
than smiths; and the armamentarium at Rome, 
unlike the arms-depots in legionary camps, was 
connected with or even a center for the manu- 
facture of fine armor.‘ 

Regular legionaries were in a different position, 
Tironi in hoc crimine (namely arma alienasse) facilius parcetur 
armorumque custodi plerumque ea culpa imputatur si arma 
militi commisit non suo tempore. Two texts (Dio 77.10.1 and 
Veget. 2.18, both in E. Hiibner, “Rémische Schildbuckel,” 
Arch.-epigr. Mitt. aus Oesterr.-Ungarn 2 [1878] 117) speak of 
signs on armor to mark out each soldier in battle. Our inscrip- 
tions are barely visible close up, and the ancient authors must 
either be retailing some nonsense they have picked up, or 
must refer to totemistic figures on helmets, blazons, or other 
heraldic devices. See for example the Dura shield published in 
the Preliminary Report of the Sixth Season (New Haven, 1935) 
456 and frontispiece, and R. Grosse, “Bewaffnung und Artillerie 
des spatrémischen Heeres,” AA 1/2 (1917) 42. 

8 See infra, inscriptions nos. 39-49. 


# Various titles connected with the praetorian armamentarium 
in Rome (the vigiles had their own; see Not. Regionum in 
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and there is no reason to suppose that they received 
the same benefits as the praetorians. Indeed, every- 
thing points to their having had to buy their arms 
out of their pay, no doubt running up a sizeable 
account with some sort of quartermaster on first 
enlisting, and paying it off bit by bit.5 For the 
earlier Empire, the first light comes again from 
Tacitus: Enimvero militiam ipsam gravem, infruc- 
tuosam: denis in diem assibus animam et corpus 
aestimari; hinc vestem, arma, tentoria. . . © Next 
comes a papyrus of military accounts, P.Gen.Lat. 1, 
of Domitian’s reign, showing stoppages from the 
pay of two soldiers for caligae, fasciae, and vesti- 
menta. Both men, probably regular legionaries,’ 
received 744 drachmae, in three 4-monthly install- 
ments; from each installment of each man 12 
drachmae were withdrawn for boots. For clothing, 
one man was stopped 60, 0, and 146 drachmae; 
from the pay of the other was withheld 100, 0, and 
146 drachmae. Because arms do not appear in this 
account, it has been supposed that they were sup- 
plied free (against the evidence of Tacitus, above)*® 
or more probably that they were an initial and 
non-recurring expense.’ P. Princeton 57 (second 
century) may record such outlays. It is “an account, 
which may have been drawn up by the treasurer of 
a cavalry squadron. . . . The large sums involved 
in the account suggest that the payments were 
made out of officers’ allowances.” Lines 3-8 read: 
kai oxevov Sx Kai. . . vov Sp yivov[r]a: dpyupiov 
tddavrov év Spaxyas évaxocias 
éxrdé. A certain eques alae veteranae 
[ Gallicae| of P. Fouad 45 (183) gives a receipt for 
a loan of 50 denarii which he has begged from a 


H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum [Berlin 
1871] 543) suggest that these officials were more than mere 
curators: an architectus, for example (CIL VI 2725 and 30715; 
XI 630) a seriba (CIL VI 999), and a praepositus (CIL VI 
10164). M. Durry, Les cohortes prétoriennes (Paris 1938) 115 
much exaggerates the activity of this workshop in Rome. 

5 The unexplained disgestor armorum of CIL XIII 6824 
probably fits into the picture at this stage of arms distribution. 

Tac. Ann. 1.17. 

7 A. C. Johnson in T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome Il (Baltimore 1933-40) 673, suggests auxiliaries; R. 
Cagnat, “J. Nicole et Ch. Morel: Archives militaires du 1° 
siecle,” Journ. des Savants (1900) 380, suggests sub-officers, 
though both allow for the possibility that the men were 
caligati. 

8R. Grosse, Romische Militérgeschichte (Berlin 1920) 98. 

®H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (Oxford 1928) 218. 

10 A. C. Johnson in Frank’s Econ. Survey Il 671; J. Lesquier, 
L’armée romaine d’Egypte (Cairo 1918) 256. 
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private individual. The money is needed in pretium 
armorum, it is to be paid back from the cavalry- 
man’s stipendium, and the document is very prop- 
erly witnessed by the custos armorum of the second 
legion Traiana Fortis. P. Fay. 105 (ca. 180), an- 
other list of military expenses, mentions in col. II 
line 18, item armorum Dionysi (denarit) ciii, which 
is acknowledged to be a stoppage without it being 
clear at what point in Dionysus’ career it took 
place.*° The evidence seems to justify, for the 
period so far considered, the statement that: “The 
administration did not supply the soldiers with 
vestis, arma, etc." 

According to some deeply suspect passages of 
the Historia Augusta the state supplied at least 
officers with everything from silverware to concu- 
bines. The first evidence for such interesting 
generosity comes from a speech of Alexander 
Severus to his soldiers, in which he says (or is 
alleged to have said): Miles non timendus si vesti- 
tus armatus calciatus et satur et habens aliquid 
in zonula;* again, he speaks of himself as one 
qui acceptam a provincialibus annonam, qui vestem, 
qui stipendia vobis adtribuit.* There are orders to 
the same effect from later emperors, to see that a 
tribune or a higher officer receive for the next year 
a salary in kind including “one gilded helmet, 
two shields inlaid with gold, one cuirass to be 
returned. Also two Herculian lances, two jave- 
lins .”** General probability—the effects of 
depreciation and inflation, the change to payments 
in kind, for example of food—-supports the conclu- 
sion that in the course of the third century part of 
the soldier’s pay was given out in the form of equip- 
ment ready-made.** There can be no doubt that 
this practice continued thereafter.*® 


11 A. Segré, “Essays on Byzantine economic history I: The 
annona civica and the annona militaris,” Byzantion, American 
Series 2, vol. 16 fasc. 2 (1942-43) 434; see Grosse Militarge- 
schichte 99. The text to the contrary advanced by R. Cagnat, 
L’armée romaine d'Afrique (Paris, 1913) 309-10 (CIL VIII 
18042) proves nothing. Equorum forma, armorum cultus, pro 
stipendio modo—this says only that equipment varied with 
salary. A passage more to the point would have been S.H.A. 
Vita Hadr. 17.2: lis quos ad militiam ipse per se vocavit equos 
mulos vestes sumptum et omnem orantum semper exhibuit. 
But this gift of equipment applied only to special cases, and 
does not, I think, weaken the testimony of papyri. 

12$.H.A. Vita Alex. Severi 52.3. 

18 ibid. 53.9: and 40.5, Donavit (Alexander) et ocreas et 
bracas et calciamenta inter vestimenta militaria. 

14S.H.A. Vita Claud. 14.5-6. 

15 Grosse, Militérgeschichte 99, who points out that this 
change as regards the praetorian guard had already been made 
by Nero. The system of the annona militaris first appears in its 
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“One gilded helmet, two shields inlaid with 
gold,” and the like may remind us of the gap 
between enlisted men and officers. In a funny letter, 
often quoted, a young recruit asks his mother for 
money (beyond his regular allowance) for a riding- 
coat, and for other treats.’’ Caligati as well as 
officers could sometimes afford elegant equipment. 
Such extravagance, however, was usually within 
the range only of officers, whose pay was compara- 
tively substantial, and who might have little but 
armor to spend it on. One should distinguish also 
between what a man used for fighting and what he 
wore on parade or for mock combat. The latter 
exercises called for really magnificent accouter- 
ments: carved, gilded, silvered, embossed, painted 
and no doubt polished till they shone again, by 
grumbling batmen.** A number of helmets, shin- 
guards, and chamfrons have been found along the 
empire’s northern borders. Their light weight, not 
to speak of their beauty, makes it certain that they 
were not intended for actual combat but for jousts.”® 

The main source of supply for arms in the earlier 
Empire was small shops and dealers. Fine armor 


full development under Septimus Severus; see C. Van Berchem, 
“L’annone militaire,” MAntFr Ser. 8, vol. 10 (1937) 149. 

16 Veget. 2.19-20; Amm. Marc. 22.7.7; Cod. Just. 12.35.15; 
Procopius De Bellis 7.1.8, speaking of Belisarius’ popularity, 
ascribes it partly to the fact that “when a soldier’s horse or 
bow or anything of the kind was lost in battle, he straightway 
got another from Belisarius.” The implication is that the soldier 
ordinarily paid for replacements. This may explain the oft- 
patched shoes of Vindonissa, so laboriously repaired that one 
might suppose a regulation against throwing them away (see 
A. Gansser-Burckhardt, Das Leder und seine Verarbecitung im 
rémischen Legionslager Vindonissa {Basel 1942] 59), and the 
helmets and shields that passed from hand to hand, with the 
name of as many as four successive owners (see inscriptions 
nos. 40-42 infra). 

17 BGU 814. See also the soldiers of Tac. Hist. 1.57, manipuli 
quoque et gregarius miles . . . balteos phalerasque, insignia 
armorum argento decora, loco pecuniae tradebant. 

18 See the records of P.Gen.Lat. I for soldiers assigned to the 
armamentarium, “to the equipment of Lieutenant X,” “to the 
uniform of Sergeant Z.” There are a half-dozen treatments of 
this papyrus, of which perhaps the most valuable is A. von 
Premerstein, “Die Buchfiihrung einer Agyptischen Legions- 
abteilung,” Klio 3 (1903) 1f. See also a schola polionum leg. 
lll (®. Fabia, La garnison romaine de Lyon [Lyon 1918] 73) 
and poliones leg. Ill (Cagnat, L’armée 173). Aurelian abides 
by the ancient discipline in ordering his men to keep their 
equipment in good repair (S.H.A. Vita Aurel. 7.8). 

19 Armor for display has been fully discussed in a number of 
articles; see the bibliography below. To the evidence assembled 
one might suggest one addition: “a military cloak for parade,” 
in Diocletian's Edict 22.1a for xAauis, as elsewhere, 
e.g. 22.16, 17 and 20); els wapdoracw is taken by Bliimner, 
Graser et al. as meaning “to be set out for sale.” But the 
general military intent of the Edict is against this interpretation. 

20 See infra ¢.g. inscriptions 38, 51, and 74; and P. Giess. 47 
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beyond the call of duty could be ordered by the 
military swell from local artists,?® or was hawked 
about in the camps. Various dealers in weapons and 
uniforms have recorded their trades on their monu- 
ments: gladiarii;** a vexillarius, “a merchant, a 
dealer in ensigns (or a maker of them)”;”* a corpus 


; 
sagariorum, of military cloak-makers, supplying 
the praetorian guard;** a seplasarius, a general 
purchasing agent, of the first legion Adiutrix in 
Mainz;** a scutarius;*® a parmularius (parmala- 
rius);*° and spat(h )arii.*" The two most important 
references, however, are to sword dealers who show 
their direct connection with the legions. The first 
is a dedication to Commodus set up by a negotiator 
gladiarius, a regular soldier who went into business 
after his discharge, and who gives his career as: 
C. Gentilius Victor vet. leg. XXII Pr. p. f., m. 
h. m.** The second is a bronze votive plate in- 
scribed in punched dots (punctim): Marti votum 
Tib. Iulius Agilis gladiarius sll.m™ Since it was 
found in the camp sanctuary of Vindonissa along 
with many similar plates dedicated by soldiers, 
Julius Agilis must have been in some way almost 


(ca. 117), a letter mentioning a “breast-plate of fine yellow 
copper, very fine-meshed and very light in weight so as not to 
burden the wearer—360 dr—though worth much more”; and 
a “so-called Italian sword .. . also worth much more, 80 dr.” 
The metal plates inscribed in fretwork Aguis Hel(veticis) 
Gemellianus f(ecit), of the first, second, and early third cen- 
turies, found in Gaul, Germany, and Noricum, have often been 
identified as parts of sword sheaths. I know of no sheaths 
similarly spatulate at the end, however, and their best com- 
mentator thinks that they were fastened to leather cases for 
toilet instruments. See F. Stihelin, Die Schweiz in rémischer 
Zeit, ed. 3 (Basel 1948) 442f. The object, whatever it is, gives 
us a good example of the wide diffusion of such artistic manu- 
factures. 

21 CIL VI 1952 and 9942; IX 3962=ILS 7640; X 30986. 

22. Birley, Roman Britain and the Roman Army (Kendal 
1953) 81-82 gives reasons for supposing this man to have been 
a trader, not the usual officer of the same title. 

28So much it is fair to deduce from the fact that the corpus 
named as its patron deity Hercules salutar cohortis primae; see 
the editors to the text, CIL VI 339, and J. P. Waltzing, Etude 
historique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains 
IV (Louvain 1895-1900) 42. 

24 CIL XIII 6778: Voto suscepto L. Vireius Dexter seplasiarius 
in leg. | Adiutrix v.sdd.m. Seplasiarius=ravrorwdns, see Corp. 
Gloss. Il 182 and 393. 

28 CIL X 3971=ILS 7641. There are many other inscriptions 
of scutarii, who are, however, unless otherwise identified, mem- 
bers of the corps of shield-bearers of the later Empire. 

26 CIL VI 2196=ILS 4969. 

27 CIL VI 9043 and 9808. 

28 CIL XIll 6677=ILS 2472. 

29CIL XIII 11504; O. Bohn, “Bronzetafelchen aus dem 
Lagerheiligtum zu Vindonissa,” AnzSchweiz, Neue Folge 27 
(1925) 201. 
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a member of the legion there—periaps a ‘regular 
purveyor of its equipment (if the temple was “open 
to visitors”) or perhaps a worker in the camp 
smithy. 

“The manufacture of arms, if let out to private 
firms, was state-controlled.”*° Instances showing 
this are few, but on the reliable testimony of 
inscriptions: M. Ulpio Avito centurioni legionis 
Ill Aug Ill Flaviae (by transfer from the African 
to the Pannonian legion), opifices loricari qui in 
Aeduis consistunt et vico.Brivae Segnutiae re- 
spondent quique sub cura eius fuerunt, erga ipsos 
benemerenti posuerunt. These makers of breast- 
plates in Heduan territory were free men working 
for an officer detached to oversee contracts placed 
with them. And much the same relation must have 
been that of the smiths of Milan in 242, under a 
certain Annianus, missus adv|ersus| h(ostes) 
p(ublicos) in re[g(ionem) Transp|ad(anam) t- 
r(onibus) legend(is) et arm(is) fabr(icandis) in 
[ur(be) Me]diol(anio).** This does not indicate 
the existence of state factories in North Italy; there 
were no such, as von Domaszewski demonstrates 
convincingly.** It does show an emergency meas- 
ure taken to hurry the arming of recruits by enlist- 
ing the help of partisan industry. 

To assign a military overseer to industrial centers 
was a simple, if crude, procedure. It must have 
been almost standard; for other instances of the 
kind are known from the first, second, third and 
fourth centuries. All show orders for arms forced 
on the workers of areas near proposed fields of 

Henge 
campaign. By command of Vespasian in 69, “the 
strong cities were picked out to get their arms- 
factories busy” (Tac. Hist. 2.82); again, on the 
eve of Hadrian’s Jewish War, the Jews “purposely 

80 Parker, Roman Legions 218 n. 1; Grosse, Militdrgeschichte 
08. 
81 CIL XIII 2828=ILS 7047; see A. Grenier, Manuel d’arché- 
ologie gallo-romaine II (Paris, 1931-34) 560 n. 2. 

82 CIL XIIl 6763. 

83 A von Domaszewski, “Zur Mainzer Inschrift des Anni- 
anus,” Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst 11 
(1892) Korrespondenzblatt no. 12, p. 231. 

84 Tac. Ann. 4.72; see also PSI 465(265), an acknowledge- 
ment from officials of Oxyrhynchus to a cornicularius of leg. Il 
Traiana Galliana Fortis that they owe for the metropolis “106 
hides used for the manufacture of arms”; and BGU 655(215), 
a similar receipt to a “collector of hides to be used for prepara- 
tion of arms for our ever-victorious army.” Other receipts for 
hides are known from Egypt, not specifically but probably 
for weapons. 

35 We must use the analogy of clothing deliveries, which 


were specified at length—weight of material, size, and so 
forth—and sometimes rejected. See BGU 1564, P. Antin. 40, 
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made of poor quality such weapons as they were 
called upon to furnish, in order that the Romans 
might reject them and they themselves might have 
the use of them” (Dio 69.12). We have a receipt 
from a certain standard-bearer of the third century 
“to the elders of the village of Soknopaios, greet- 
ings. I have received from you the javelins of palm 
wood assigned to you, and have paid to you the 
agreed sum from the public monies” (St. Pal. 
22.92). And finally, in the same tradition, we learn 
how Julian, preparing his armament against the 
Persians, harassed every class and profession at 
Antioch, which were “exposed to annoyance, being 
called upon to furnish arms, clothing, military 
engines” and so forth. (Amm. Marc. 21.6.6) 

We are not told whether Julian paid for these 
manufactures—most likely not. At any rate, the 
procedure is very different from that of the early 
Empire, and much closer to a sort of taxation. 
While we have no evidence that arms were ever 
raised as a tax, we know that uniforms were; and 
we have a few references to a leather-tax, in usus 
militares coria boum.** Such demands were care- 
fully controlled, with precise instructions to the 
parties called on for delivery, and with a check on 
the quality of the products handed over.” 

Besides private enterprise, the legions themselves 
might be called on to supply their own needs. Many 
a recruit came from some remote farm where he 
was used to making most things for himself. When 
he enlisted, he might be put to work in the camp, 
producing bricks, tiles, amphorae, and lamps;** or 
building transport wagons for his own provisions;*" 
or perhaps even weaving coarse cloth.** He was 
expected to be completely prepared for the isolation 
of a frontier post or the haste of a march. Hence 
P. Lon. 1659, P. Giess. 12, Cod. Theod. 12.6.31, with note 70 
on p. 377 of C. Pharr, The Theodosian Code (Princeton, 1952) 
and A. W. Persson, Staat und Manufaktur im rémischen Reiche 
(Lund, 1923) 99, 101-02. Articles of leather have been found 
at Vindonissa, some stamped TOTA (“the whole hide,” though 
anyone with eyes could see as much for himself) and ROM, 
ROMI, and ROM F(ecit), showing provenience. These are evi- 
dently marks put on in the process of delivery to the army, 
some from Italy, some from much further away. See Gansser- 
Burckhardt, Das Leder usw. 98-99, 102. 

86 Legionary brickyards are well known and widely distrib- 
uted. For lamps, flagons, bowls, etc. made by soldiers see 
examples in E. Ettlinger, “Legionary pottery from Vindonissa,” 
J]RS 41 (1951) 107 and Schumacher op.cit II 263. 

387 Von Premerstein op.cit. in Klio 3 (1903) 33 citing the 
cararii an‘ carpentarii of P.Gen.Lat. 1; Veget. 1.7 and 2.11; 
and Dig. 50.6.7. 

38 Curle, Newstead 289-91. 
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every legion from Republican times had attached 
to it a corps of artisans. In the Empire this tradi- 
tion continued.” Fabri under a praefectus fabrum 
legionis® were not in the army proper but attached 
to it as immunes.“* Unlike military caligati till 
the reign of Septimius Severus, they could form 
colleges among themselves. General handymen 
and repairers, these; manufacture of equipment 
fell to the lot of more specialized workers, fabri- 
censes, so called from the fabricae or workshops 
in which they worked. 

Probably every camp in existence for more than 
a few years had its own little smithy, usually set up 
against the wall.** Fabricae, however, were some- 
thing bigger—regular buildings with tanks for 
tempering, forges, anvils, and storerooms. They 
_ were usually situated at the side of the practorium.“* 
One fabrica actually opened off the praetorium.” 
The camps known to have had fabricae were at 
Wiesbaden, Niederbieber, Neuss, Benwell, House- 
steads, Mainz, Trier, Gellygaer, K6ln, and Enns- 
Lorch;** the dates vary from the first to the fourth 
century; and the dimensions from approximately 
50° x 15° to 108’ x 131’. Generally these fabricae 
have been identified from small finds: scraps of 
iron, bronze, or lead, mill scale produced by forg- 
ing, coal, and finished or half-finished nails, tools, 


arrow-heads, spear-heads, harness, and so forth. 
Sometimes identification was made or strengthened 
by the position of the building, which according to 
Hyginus should lie near the veterinarium and 
valetudinarium, on either side of the praetorium 


39 Frank’s Econ. Survey Il 91-92; J. Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung ed. 2, Il (Leipzig 1881-85) 516; H. Nissen, 
“Geschichte von Novaesium,” Bonn]bb 111-12 (1904) 54. The 
most specific evidence is in Veget. 2.9f. 

40 Marquardt, Rém. St.werwaltung Il 516 n. 3; Cagnat, 
L’armée 172. 

41 Nissen in Bonn]bb 111-12 (1904) 54; Waltzing, Corpora- 
tions II 239 citing Dig. 50.6.7. 

42 Waltzing, Corporations II 240 citing CIL VII 11. 

43 T. May, The Roman Forts of Templeborough near Rother- 
ham (Rotherham, 1922) 57-58; Curle, Newstead 277-89; J. P. 
Gibson, “On Excavations at Great Chesters (Acsica) in 1894, 
1895, and 1897,” ArchAeliana Ser. 2 vol. 24 (1903) 33; 
P. Corder, The Defenses of the Roman Fort at Malton (Oxford 
n.d.) 28-30; G. Behrens and E. Brenner, “Ausgrabungen im 
Legionskastell zu Mainz wahrend des Jahres 1910,” MZ 6 
(1911) 62. These examples date from the first to the fourth 
century. 

44 Nissen in Bonn]bb 111-12 (1904) 33, 54 (Neuss); Oder- 
germanisch-ract. Limes Abt.B vol. III® no. 31, pp. 32-35, 
plates 2 and 5 (Wiesbaden); F. G. Simpson and I. A. Richmond, 
“The Roman fort on Hadrian’s Wall at Benwell,” ArchAeliana 
Ser. 4 vol. 19 (1941) 21-22 (Benwell); C. Kénen, “Beschrei- 
bung von Novaesium,” Bonn]bb 111-12 (1904) 183-84 (Neuss); 
K. Schumacher, Materialen zur Besiedelungs-Geschichte Deutsch- 
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(though his plans call for a very small shed) .*” The 
same connection between arms and invalids appears 
too in the description by Vegetius, which is worth 
quoting 


The praefectus castrorum ...had a post of no 
small importance. The position of the camp, the 
direction of the entrenchments, the inspection of 
the tents or huts of the soldiers, and the baggage 
were within his province. His authority extended 
over the sick and the physicians who had the 
care of them; and he regulated the expenses 
relative thereto. He had charge of providing 
carriages, battle-horses, and the proper tools for 
sawing and cutting wood, digging trenches, 
raising parapets, sinking wells and bringing 
water into the camps. He likewise had the care 
of furnishing the troops with wood and straw, 
as well as the rams, onagri, ballistae, and all 
other engines of war under his direction. This 
post was always conferred on an officer of great 
skill, experience, and long service, and who con- 
sequently was capable of instructing others in 
those branches of the profession in which he had 
distinguished himself. 

The legion had a train of joiners, masons, 
carpenters, smiths, painters, and workmen of 
every kind for the construction of barracks in 
the winter camps and for making or repairing 
the wooden towers, arms, carriages, and the 
various sorts of machines and engines for the 
attack or defense of places. The legion had also 

lands, Kataloge des rémische-germanischen Central-Museums V 
(Mainz 1913) pl. 12 fig. 2 (Neuss); K. Schumacher, Siede- 
lungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande Il (Mainz 1923- 
25) 275; Germania Romana, ein Bilder-Atlas herausgegeben 
von der Rémische-Germanischen Kommission des Deutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts (1922) p. vii and pl. 7, fig. 1 
(Wiesbaden) and 2 (Niederbieber); A. Gaheis, “Legionslager 
und Zivilstadt Lauriacum am Donaulimes,” FuF 12 (1936) 
250 (Enns-!orch). 

#5 R. C. Bosanquet, “Excavations on the line of the Roman 
Wall in Northumberland: The Roman camp at Housesteads,” 
ArchAeliana Ser. 2 vol. 25 (1904) 224-25. 

#6 Only the military defenses of Britain and Germany have 
been widely excavated and only these provinces have yielded 
archaeological evidence of fabricae; which, however, may be 
assumed as a standard feature of large camps. An unidentified 
structure in the camp at Carnuntum may be a fabrica (Der 
rémische Limes in Oesterreich 7 [1906] 47). It answers well 
to such an identification, in ground-plan and location. 

47 Hyginus Gromaticus De munit. castr. 4 and 35. 

48 Veget. 2.10-11. See also the optio valetudinarii curator 
operis armamentarii of CIL VIII 2563 (a. 209-211) and Curle, 
Newstead 56; Cagnat, L’armée 171, says wrongly of this inscrip- 
tion that the double duty is “an exceptional fact.” 
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fabricae for making shields, breast-plates, and 
bows, and in which arrows, javelins, helmets, 
and all sorts of armor were shaped. It was the 
chief concern formerly that whatever the army 
required should be ready in the camps... . All 


these workers were under the praefectus fabrum. 


On the last point Vegetius errs. The praefectus 
fabrum did not oversee the fabricenses; and the 
chain of command which it is more logical to 
assume between the praefectus castrorum and the 
employees of the fabricae under him is now gen- 
erally accepted. Next under him was an optio 
fabricae;*” and the body of workers, often organ- 
ized in colleges, were the fabricenses.°° 

An interesting combination of civilian and mili- 
tary production can be seen in Corstopitum, the 
modern Corbridge, a town which apparently grew 
up to supply some fort in the neighborhood and 
which soon turned into a supply base with large 
granaries and storehouses. Corbridge had a mili- 
tary origin, then; but there was a large civilian 
population serving the army’s needs with their fur- 
naces and hearths and smithies. Most of the indica- 
tions of industrial activity point to metal-working; 
and the metal industries “sprang up to satisfy 
military needs.”** Under Septimius Severus the 
town abruptly lost its military character, and its 
history thereafter shows an ordinary civilian type 
of commerce and industry. 

Clearest proof for the original nature of the 
settlement as a whole comes from two compounds 
in Corbridge, one containing an elaborate, graceful 
headquarters building, with a shrine and a strong- 
room; a guild-hall of about the same size (ca. 
50’ x 20’); and eight long sheds, about 72’ x 10’, 
fully equipped. Each had several hearths and tem- 
pering tanks, and in one was found a collection 

49 Waltzing, Corporations Il 240;'Cagnat, L’armée 172; A. 
von Domaszewski, “Die Rangordnung des romischen Heeres,” 
Bonn]bb 117 (1908) 46 on CIL 8202, (optio?) fabric(ae) 
[legioni]s eiusdem; CIL X 3479 (ILS 2857), optio factionis 
artificum .. . militavit annis XI; CIL Il 3771, Viriae Acte 
ampliatus qui fabricae alas (?) et signorum praefuit. The 
editor of the last admits the possibility of the reading arm(orum ) 
for the uncertain alas, but Grosse, Militdérgeschichte 98 implies, 
with the text as published, that it refers to a private workshop. 

50 CIL Ill 6; and VII 49=-/LS 2429: fabriciesis leg. XX Vv. 
stipendiorum IX anorum XXIX natione Belga ex colegio fabrice 
(sium? or fabricae?) elatus h.s.e. It is ridiculous for Grosse, 
Militargeschichte 98, apparently on this testimony alone, to 
conclude that “most” fabricenses came from Gaul. Dessau in 


CIL dates this inscription probably to the second century, 
excluding a connection with imperial factories. 
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of iron slag, scalings, twenty-three javelin-heads, 
a spear-head, seventeen arrow-heads, and knives, 
nails, spikes and cramps, some unfinished. 

This was the so-called West Compound. An 
East Compound also existed, at first separate, then 
joined to the other by a continuous wall in the 
fourth century. It too had a sort of praetorium with 
a shrine, and two guild-halls; but its larger build- 
ings, roughly fifty feet square, were barracks to 
house the workers. Two smaller structures were 
storehouses. 

Cults, inscriptions, and the shapes of the build- 
ings leave no doubt that the two compounds were 
built by soldiers for detachments of specialists 
drawn from legions and auxilia, making iron 
weapons for their different units. “It may be 
thought that it is not mere chance that the legion- 
aries at work here should be drawn from [among 
others] the Second Legion. For while the other 
legions of Britain lay in stations out of touch with 
iron ore, Caerleon, the home of the Second, is 
within twenty miles of the famous iron deposits 
of the Forest of Dean.”** Comparing the com- 
pounds—basically Severan, though with traces of 
the Antonine period—to Corstopitum proper, 
shows well enough that the latter, during its hey- 
day in the second century, was organized for the 
supply of the army, and later superseded by a com- 
plete rebuilding of the two compounds. These con- 
tinued active thereafter through the third and 
fourth: centuries, suffering only one period of 
modification, under Constantine, and even then 
without change in the use to which they were put. 

“Such an establishment [as Corstopitum] is of 
exceptional interest, since nothing of the kind is 
known elsewhere in the Roman military world. 
In form . . . it is something akin to the tileries 
of the Twentieth Legion at Holt on Dee.”** The 


51 G. S. Keeney, “Corstopitum as a civil center,” ArchAeliana 
Ser. 4 vol. 11 (1934) 167. Other details are drawn, without 
further footnotes, from E. Birley and I. A. Richmond, “Excava- 
tions at Corbridge, 1936-1938,” ArchAeliana Ser. 4 vol. 15 
(1938) 243f; I. A. Richmond, “Roman legionaries at Cor- 
bridge, their supply-base, temples, and religious cults,” Arch- 
Aeliana Ser. 4 vol. 21 (1943) 127f; I. A. Richmond and E. 
Birley, “Excavations at Corbridge, 1938-1939," ArchAeliana 
Ser. 4 vol. 17 (1940) 85f; and Keeney in ArchAeliana Ser. 4 
vol. 11 (1934) 158f. 

52 Richmond and Birley in ArchAeliana Ser. 4 vol. 17 
(1940) 106. 

58 bid. 106. Faint traces, wasters and scoria, show that iron, 
bronze, and lead were worked at the big brickyards at Holt. 
For the close parallels between these yards and Corstopitum 
see W. F. Grimes, “Holt, Denbighshire: The Works-depot of 
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comparison with Holt is well made; yet two other 
industrial settlements are known to have produced 
for the army. One is at Wilderspool, where were 
concentrated the workshops of the fabri ferrarii of 
the Twentieth Legion—kilns, furnaces, forges, and 
lying around them bits of glass, iron and slag, 
nails, tools, and a couple of spear-heads. Fabri here 
were active from the time of Claudius to the end 
of the Roman occupation of Britain, in the early 
fifth century.** 

A second instance is the fabrica at Rottweil,*® 
roughly a mile distant from the camp, 160 feet 
square, and with thirty-three rooms. In the middle 
was an uncovered court, as in the fabrica at Wies- 
baden. Around it were ranged a number of rooms, 
in size from roughly seven feet square to 40’ x 16’, 
43 x 31’, and 4o’ x 31’. In a corner room, 43’ x 30’, 
was found a hearth, but with nothing to show 
what it was used for. Except for size, this structure 
at Rottweil resembles in all major and in many 
minor aspects the smaller workshop at Wiesbaden, 
and on the strength of this really striking similarity, 
but with some hesitancy, the excavators of Rottweil 
take their “Villa C” as a fabrica. Alternatives that 
they offer are not very satisfactory. Both this and 
the Wiesbaden fabrica were built in the late first 
century. 

To produce the legion’s initial equipment, and 
to repair it, Grosse arbitrarily reckons 120 cobblers 
and smiths as necessary.*® His figure may be chal- 
lenged, but it is evident that a larger number of 
workers and a larger workshop were needed than 
could be accommodated in most camps. For this 
reason fabricae were placed outside the camp, and 


the Twentieth Legion at Castle Lyons,” Y Cymmrodor 41 
(1930) 14, 16-21, 28, 44, 49-50, 52, 129 and 143f. Identical 
settlements of potters under army oversight have been excavated 
in Yorkshire, from which, in the fourth century at least, army 
posts throughout the North of England drew their wares almost 
exclusively. Less elaborate compounds have been found at 
Crambeck for the production of bricks and pots. See R. G. 
Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements, ed. 2 (Oxford, 1937) 238, and Collingwood in 
Frank's Econ. Survey Ill 101-02. 

54W. J. Fieldhouse, T. May, and F. C. Wellstood, A 
Romano-British Industrial Settlement (Birmingham 1931) 10- 
11; and G. C. Whittick, “Roman mining in Britain,” Transac- 
tions of the Newcomen Society 12 (1931-32) 75. 

55 Obergermanisch-ract. Limes Abt. B vol. V? no. 62 pp. 
11-12 and pl. 2. 

56 Grosse, Militaérgesch. 99. 

57 Production of pottery and bricks for Britain’s army was 
concentrated in Yorkshire (supra n. 53), for the lower Danube, 
in the tileries of the First Legion at Iuenna (M. B. Peaks, The 
General, Civil, and Military Administration of Noricum and 
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if too far away were staffed by detachments of 
soldiers who lived on the job for the period of 
their assignment. In the barracks at Corbridge 
100 or 150 men could have been easily housed, 
and the excavators allow for the possibility of other 
barracks in areas of the West Compound as yet 
unexplored. A total labor force of several hundreds 
fits well with the floor space of the sheds, something 
near six thousand square feet. This is a really 
impressive area. The major part of manufacture 
for the entire occupation force of Britain could well 
have been carried on here.* It is even possible that 
Corstopitum should appear in the list of fabricae 
given by the occasionally forgetful author of the 
Notitia Dignitatum. Be that as it may, Corstopitum 
gives us a good picture of what those fabricae must 
have been like. 

The first imperial fabricae for arms were the 
work of Diocletian,®* of whose building activity 
Lactantius says: “Here temples, there race-tracks, 
here a mint, here an arms factory, here a palace 
for his wife or daughter.”*® Malalas relates more 
specifically of the emperor in Antioch that “he 
built three fabricae for the making of arms for the 
army; he built fabricae in Edessa, for the nearer 
supply of arms.”*° What lay behind this activity 
was the threat to the Eastern border, in the first 
place; the chaos of the currency, in the second; in 
the third place, a considerable change, not indeed 
begun by Diocletian, in the armament of the 
legions. For the first it is enough to cite a fairly 
recent special study by Ensslin, which assembles 
the facts, and shows a major aad consistent effort 
on the part of the state to strengthen defenses 


Raetia [Chicago, 1907] 205), and for the Rhineland, in the 
tilery at Nied bei Héchst, served at various periods by four 
legions (Schumacher Siedelungs- u. Kulturgesch. 11 260-61). 
These afford analogies for the suggested centralization of arms 
manufacture at Corbridge. 

58E. Speck, Handelsgeschichte des Altertums Ul? (Leipzig 
1906) 843; RE under Fabricenses col. 1925; and Grosse, Militar- 
gesch. 98. Waltzing, Corporations Il 240, misapplying the 
evidence of legionary fabricae; F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschafts- 
geschichte des Altertums 1 (Leiden 1938) 735, 738-39, and 
A. Montgomery, “Stat och manufaktur i romerska riket,” 
Historisk Tidskrift utgiven av Svenska Historiska Foreningen 
(1925) 314, without any evidence; J. Toutain, The Economic 
Life of the Ancient World, trans. M. R. Dobie (London-New 
York 1930) 304, by “definite evidence” not adduced—these 
authorities assume the existence of state factories before Dio- 
cletian. Toutain would push them back to the second or even 
to the first century, on the analogy of legionary tileries. But 
for this there is no evidence. 

59 Lact. De mort. persec. 7. 

60 Malalas 13 (ed. Bonn 307; ed. Schenk 73). 
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against the Persians.’ The second point is only 
too well known. But the third deserves a little 
attention because of its interest for the whole of 
military history. 

A change took place beginning in the early 
Empire in the organization and arming of soldiers, 
whereby the old reliance on highly trained, fully 
uniformed infantry gave way to an increased use 
of cavalry, both light and heavy. In this process 
Hadrian played a part. It was he who appears to 
have first used numeri, those light-armed mobile 
units for plugging gaps in the defenses of the 
limes. Heavily armored cavalry, equipped with a 
long lance, were also apparently first organized by 
him. These are the so-called clibanarii, cataphracti, 
or cataphractati. But the Severi markedly advanced 
along the same road by raising the number of 
special mounted detachments and by allowing the 
foot-soldiers to pass muster with a minimum of 
defensive equipment. Of the loss of armor in the 
army, a chief cause was the inability of the em- 
perors after Commodus to impose any great dis- 
cipline on soldiers who held the power of life and 
death even over their supreme commander. The 
extensive conscription of barbarians played its part 
too; for these came to their duty not only impatient 
of training but for the most part quite unused to 
wearing any armor at all.** The practice of raising 
armies from defeated enemies (when they were 
not bribed into a passing peace) really began with 
Commodus, and barbarian troops thereafter be- 
came more and more necessary to Rome. But they 
seem preponderantly to have contributed mounted 
men, either from national habit or from the orders 
of their Roman employers, who tended to combat 

61 W. Ensslin, “Zur Ostopolitik des Kaisers Diokletian,” 
SBBayr (1942) 65 and throughout. 

62 The vandals (Procopius De bellis 3.8.27), the Goths 
(W. Rose, “Rémisch-germanische Panzerhemden,” Zeitschrift 
fiir historische Waffen- und Kostiimkunde 4 [1906] 42), the 
Franks (Procopius De bellis 6.25.4), the Moors (ibid. 4.11.26), 
the Heruli (C. Engelhardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age 44), 
the Brittones (Tac. Ann. 12.35; Herodian 3.14), and the 
Germans (ibid. 6.7; E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire Il, ed. J. B. Bury, ed. 7 [New 
York 1914] 254) were virtually unarmed. Numerous references 
could be brought forward to the same effect for the Eastern 
levies and the Gauls of the early Empire. 

63 Grosse, Bewaffnung 43. Gibbon op.cit. 1 594, who says, 
citing Zosimus 49-53 and Zonaras 8, “The signal victory which 
Constantius obtained is attributed to the arms of his cavalry.” 
On Gallienus‘ as the organizer of the mounted reserve see 
E. Ritterling, “Zum rémischen Heerwesen des ausgehenden 


dritten Jahrhunderts,” Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sech- 
zigstem Geburtstage (Berlin 1903) 345, 348-49. 
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the problem of decreasing manpower with greater 
mobility in the units that remained. To face at- 
tacks along the length of the Rhine and Danube, 
local garrisons no longer sufficed. Special details 
hurried from one threatened point to another. 
Every effort was made to prevent units from set- 
tling too immovably into the comforts and attach- 
ment of a single locale, and to counteract the effect 
of just such comforts, necessary as they were to 
attract recruits to the regular legions, by develop- 
ing splinter regiments: alae, vexillationes, auxilia, 
and numeri. In the second half of the third century, 
chiefly under Gallienus, this trend towards a 
second-class infantry and a well-armed cavalry at 
last reached completion. The new central force 
was essentially mounted, and its leaders before 
Diocletian—Aureolus, Claudius, Aurelian, and 
Probus—though only of equestrian rank, showed 
by their subsequent rise to the purple just how 
important a command theirs was. Within a century 
the new central reserve, with a far greater propor- 
tion of cavalry than was ever found in the earlier 
Empire, had proved its worth, and set a pattern of 
war for some ten centuries to follow.” 

Infantrymen in the third century and increas- 
ingly thereafter were allowed to discard one item 
after another: helmet, greaves, breast-plate went 
from iron to leather or felt, and at last were put 
aside completely.** At the same time cavalry armor 
grew heavier—not in the corps of mounted archers 
who are so often met with in the third century and 
later, but in the corps of clibanarii.°° These men, 
clad in chain- or scale-mail from head to toe, can 
be seen on Trajan’s column; earlier the Gauls and 
Sarmati had used some such sort of armor. But 

64 P. Couissin, Les armes romaines (Paris 1926) 495, 509, 
s1rf, 521; and Grosse, Militérgesch. and Bewaffnung 41. 
Nissen in Bonn]bb 111-12 (1904) 15 n. 1 reckons the weight 
of full armor for a legionary at something over thirty pounds. 
Soldiers required to carry also the regulation 70-lb. pack (Veget. 
1.9) might well feel they could dispense temporarily with such 
a nuisance as armor. 

€5 On these armor-plated riders see Julian In Constanti laud. 
1.37; Amm. Marc. 16.10.8; 12.22; 25.1.12; S.H.A. Vita Alex. 
Sev. 56.5; Vita Aurel. 11.4 and 34.4; CIL XI 5632; XIII 3493, 
6238, and 7323; ILS 771 and 2540; Not. Dig. Or. 5.40; 6.32 
and 40; 7.32; W. Frohner, La colonne Trajane (Paris 1872-74) 
pls. 55, 62, 91; Grosse, Militdrgesch. 324, 326; Couissin, Les 
armes romaines 513£; Gibbon, Decline and Fall 1 594; V. 
Vaschide, Histoire de la conquéte romaine de la Dacie (Paris 
1903) 52, 157, 183; G. L. Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman 
Army (Oxford 1914) 128; RE under Clibanarii; DarSag under 
Cataphracti; Rose in Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffen- und 


Kostiimkunde 4 (1906) 40; and V. Chapot, La frontidre de 
V’Euphrate (Paris 1907) 138f, 215. 
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the home of clibanarii was Persia, and from Persia 
Rome drew her example. Clibanarii were charac- 
teristic of the post-Diocletian army, decisive against 
a stand by infantry, terrifying to untrained troops. 
The expense of their equipment, which set them 
apart, fitted the stratification of the Byzantine 
world and helped to shape the ranks of mediaeval 
society. 

In his attempt to reverse the trend toward lighter 
armor for infantry, Diocletian made no headway. 
The trend gathered strength, as foot-soldiers de- 
clined in importance throughout the last centuries 
of the Empire; and the division between comita- 
tenses and limitanei widened the gap between well- 
and ill-armed. In augmenting the former, however, 
Diocletian took active steps. While he increased 
the regular forces by less than half, from 39 to 
about 60 legions, of reduced size, cavalry squadrons 
in the West alone were doubled.®* Units of cliba- 
narii or cataphracti appear in large numbers in the 
Notitia Dignitatum, many of them doubtless organ- 
ized by Diocletian; while to arm them, five fabricae 
in the East (according well with the origin of these 
special troops) were built by him.** How many 
of the other state arms factories should be ascribed 
to him cannot ‘be guessed. Forty-four are known 
chiefly from the Notitia Dignitatum: for arrows at 
Concordia and Matisco; for bows at Ticinum; for 
shields at Acincum, Augustodunum, Suessio, Trier, 
Carnuntum, Lauriacum, Cremona, and Horrea- 
margi; for leather cuirasses at Mantua; for iron 
cuirasses at Caesarea in Cappadocia; for cataphract 
armor at Antioch and Nicomedia; for shields and 
arms in Antioch, Damascus, Sardis, Hadrianople, 
Marcianople, and Verona; for arms generally in 
Ratiaria, Naissa, Thessalonica, Salona, and Ar- 
gentomagus; for shields, saddle-cloths, and arms 
at Sirmium; for breastplates, dalistae, and cata- 
phract armor at Augustodunum; for shields and 
swords at Ambianum; for spears at Irenopolis in 

66 W. Seston, Dioclétien et la tetrarchie (Paris 1946) 298. 

67 Ensslin (op.cit. supra n. 61) 65 traces four of the five 
eastern fabricae to Diocletian on the basis of Not. Dig. Or. 
11.18f and Malalas 12. He would attribute the fifth also to 
Diocletian's reign. 

68 Not. Dig. Or. 11.20.39 and 44-49; Occ. 9.16-39; Ausonius 
3.6.4; Amm. Marc. 15.5.9; 31.6.2; CIL V 8721, 8742, 8754, 
8757; Speck, Handelsgesch. III’ 712, 828; RE under Fabricenses 
coll. 1926-27. ILS 724 (337-340) records the building of a 
fabrica by Constantine, but the word here means only a defense 
generally, as in G. G. Tocilescu, “Antike Inschriften aus 
Rumanien,” Arch.-epigr. Mitteilungen aus Oesterr. -Ungarn 17 


(1894) 85. 
6° CIL IX 1590; Cod. Theod. 7.8.8 and 10.22.1. 
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Cilicia; for swords at Luca and Rheims; for siege- 
machines at Salona and Trier; for shields and 
fleet-equipment at Edessa; for fancy-worked gold 
and silver armor at Arles, Trier, Rheims, and in 
the provinces of Asia, Oriens, Pontica, Thrace, and 
Illyricum;** and for unspecified arms at Constan- 
tinople and Beneventum.” Included in this list are 
fabricae of barbaricarii who worked in gold and 
silver, possibly for splendid uniforms and armor, 
more likely for the latter only. These barbaricarii 
appear directly after a reference to fabricarum tres, 
in the Notitia, and unlike clothing-workers, they 
were headed by praepositi. Though they were 
under the administration of the comes sacrarum 
largitionum in the West and under the magister 
offictorum in the East, this does not prove a differ- 
ence in function. Administration of arms factories 
in the two halves of the empire differed in several 
details." 

In the Notitia, the magister officiorum stood at 
the head of the state arms factories. But this was 
not so from the start. Under Diocletian they were 
supervised by the praefectus practorii,"’ and there 
are besides two titles which can hardly be fitted 
into a regular scheme of control. The first of these 
puzzling titles was borne by Isteius Tertullus, 
urban prefect in 307. In CIL VI 1696 his whole 
career is given: quaestor, praetor, consul, corrector 
Venetiae et Histriae, praepositus fabric(arum?), 
(proconsul Africae? ), |praefectus ur|bis Romae. 
Oversight of all fabricae (or of only one? the 
inscription does not help us on that point) was, 
from its place in his career, evidently a position of 
great importance, and hardly the same office as that 
held by later praepositi fabricarum. This at least 
is Seeck’s argument, who ascribes to Tertullus a 
general authority valid throughout the whole 
empire.” 

The second puzzling title appears for a certain 
Tullidius Argolicus, “comes fabricarum of the 

7 Not. Dig. Or. 11.45-49; Occ. 11.74-77. K. Biicher, “Die 
Diokletianische Taxordnung vom Jahre 301,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Staatswissenschaft 50 (1894) 215, and Persson, Staat u. 
Manufaktur 97, would distinguish two types of barbaricarii. 
Waltzing, Corporations Il 241; Pharr, Theodosian Code, to 
Cod. Theod. 12.1.37; A. E. R. Boak, The Master of the Offices 
in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires (New York, 1919) 


89; and Couissin, Les armes romaines 506 take barbaricarii as 
armorers only. 

TL Ensslin (op.cit. supra n. 61) 65; Waltzing, Corporations 
Il 241; Grosse, Miitdrgesch. 104; and RE under Fabricenses 
col. 1928. 

72 ;bid. col. 1928; Grosse, Militdérgesch. 104. 
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whole city of Beneventum” (CIL IX 1590=IJLS 
5508). Grosse took him for a sort of central quarter- 
master distributing arms and receiving requests 
for more;"* Seeck understood fabricae here to mean 
only public buildings, storehouses."* Perhaps Isteius 
Tertullus was chief of a factory when they were 
still few and before lower ranks were assigned to 
their directors; perhaps Tullidius Argolicus was 
in fact not connected with arms factories. These 
two questions cannot, however, be answered with 
any confidence. 

Another problem crops up in two passages of 
Lydus, De Mag. 2.10 and 3.40. He says that 
Arcadius deprived the praetorian praefect Ruginus 
of the superintendance of factories, of the cursus 
publicus, kai mdons érépas, dv 7d Aeydpevov 
ouvéorn payurrépov. The last clause rather sug- 
gests that the oversight of fabricae regularly be- 
longed to the praetorian praefect, and this appears 
to be the case also in Cod. Theod. 12.1.37 (344) 
and 7.20.10 (369): laws about armorers addressed 
to that office. Other laws, however, for example 
Cod. Theod. 10.22.2-3 (388 and 390), show the 
magister officiorum in charge of fabricae before 
the date of Rufinus’ fall. One explanation is that 
Rufinus had encroached on areas of command 
that did not belong to him—areas that had been, 


at some previous date, unknown but after 369, 
transferred to the magister officiorum. This ap- 
pears to be the best way out of the difficulty.” 


18 jbid. 104. Distribution and transport of arms was in fact 
jealously watched. See Cod. Just. 11.10.7 and 47.1; and Boak, 
Master of the Offices 189. 

74 RE under Fabricenses col. 1928, and supra n. 68. 

75 Boak, Master of the Offices 32, 35-36, 87; Grosse, Militar- 
gesch. 104. That the emperors were aware of the danger of 
allowing arms manufacture to be coupled with other large 
powers is clear from the scattered locations of fabricae and from 
the fact that no fabrica was allowed to produce the full comple- 
ment of offensive and defensive weapons. In fact two pretenders 
did begin their careers by seizing fabricae (Amm. Marc. 14.7.18 
and 9.4; 15.5.9). 

76 Boak, Master of the Offices 43; M. E. Cosenza, Official 
Positions after the Time of Constantine (Lancaster 1905) 57- 
58; Cassiod. Variae 7.19; Not. Dig. Or. 11; Occ. 9. 

77 Boak, Master of the Offices 88-89; Cosenza, Official Posi- 
tions 57-58. 

78 Lydus, De mag. 3.5. 

79 CIL V 8721 and XI 9=ILS 699: Vir perfectissimus; see 
Cod. Theod. 7.20.10. For reasons unknown, Ammianus (14.7.18; 
15.5.9) calls these tribuni. A possible support for his terminology 
might be found in an inscription from Viminacium, on a brick: 
F?] Valerf{ianus tri]bunus [?sagittario]}rum Hem[esenorum] 
fabrica[m. . . .] ordina[. . .]. Such are the unsatisfactory 
emendations suggested in the JOAIBeibl 6 (1903) col. 57. The 
date, only on palaeographical grounds, is late third or fourth 
century, a cohort of the type mentioned occurs in Pannonia in 
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The Master of the Offices continued to supervise 
fabricae in the East. In the West, after the Gothic 
invasions, the charge reverted to the praetorian 
praefect."® Both, nevertheless, had similar assistants: 
a scrinium fabricarum or fabricensium governed 
by subadiuvae with various chartulari. “The 
scrinium fabricarum has assigned to it the tribute 
from the provinces—cords, that is, and bows, and 
so forth—and helps out in the emergencies met 
with in war.”"® 

Directors on the spot were praepositi fabri- 
carum.”* Below them were the officers of the 
workers’ guilds: a primicerius, serving his term at 
first for two years, later for life;*® diarchi;** and 
centenarii.* As the fabricae were allowed in the 
fifth century to decline somewhat, new titles meet 
us: deputati detached from fabricae to work with 
the legions, presumably in camp workshops, though 
Cassiodorus implies that the reverse happened 
also—namely, that soldiers from legions were de- 
tached to fabricae** Apparently labor was lacking 
to run state factories and special measures had to 
be resorted to. But fabricae did not vanish com- 
pletely. Had they not flourished in the East, Jus- 
tinian could not have forbidden the private manu- 
facture of arms.** And in the lands conquered by 
the Goths they were turned against Rome, as ap- 
pears both in the passage from Cassiodorus just 
mentioned, and in the lines from Claudian: At 
nunc Illyrici postquam mihi tradita iura | Meque 
the third century. More likely, fabrica[?] refers to the manu- 
facture of the brick, by Valerianus . . . ordinatus. But the 
inscription is obscure. 

80 Waltzing, Corporations Il 241; and RE under Fabricenses, 
col. 1928 citing Cod. Theod. 10.22.3 and Nov. Theod. 6.1. 

81CIL V 8754 and 8757, both of the fabrica scutaria at 
Concordia. 

82 Grosse, Militdrgesch. 103. A Magiulvos oxovrapios 
of CIL Ill 14188 is understood by Grosse, “Die Rangordnung 
der rémischen Armee des 4.-6. Jahrhunderts,” Klio 15 (1918) 
131 and n. 10, to be a worker in a fabrica scutaria at Nico- 
media. The identification is not convincing. Scutarii, shield- 
bearing elite troops, held the rank of senator (CIL VI 32948) 
which industrial serfs surely did not. Maximinus must thus be 
a member of the former group. 

83 Nov. Just. 85.1-3; Cassiod. Variae 7.18, where he speaks, 
in the Formula de armifactoribus, of supervision “over soldiers 
and artisans.” See also Grosse, Militérgesch. 102, 104, and RE 
under Fabricenses col. 1929. 

84 Nov. Just. 85 (539). Private arms factories had existed 
into the late fourth century, see Libanius Oratio 42.21, 32, 34, 
39, cited in RE op.cit. col. 1926, and the orders recorded in a 
list of military expenses of the fourth century, given out to 
local craftsmen, podsBoupy@, xadxwudrwr, caypa- 
topagpas, in P. Ross.-Georg. V 61, Recto Frg. E line 5 and 
Verso Frg. A lines 3, 6, and 1o. 
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suum fecere ducem, tot tela, tot enses, | Tot galeas 
multo Thracum sudore paravi | Inque meos usus 
vectigal vertere ferri | Oppida legitimo iussu Ro- 
mana coegi.*® 

Under the undisturbed domination of Rome, 
Thracians, and fabricenses everywhere, doubtless 
worked multo sudore. They had quotas to fill. For 
example, “Since six helmets for each period of 
thirty days are covered with bronze by each metal- 
worker, both at Antioch and at Constantinople, 
and the cheek guards are also covered with silver 
and are gilded each thirty days at Antioch, and 
only three at Constantinople, We decree that at 
Constantinople also each metal-worker shall deco- 
rate with gold and silver, not eight helmets for 
each thirty days but six each, with an equal num- 
ber of cheek guards.”** If overseers failed to keep 
up to the mark they lost the privileges of their 
rank.’ Workers suffered a heavier penalty. “The 
master of a workshop who had brought the em- 
peror an offering of a breast-plate most exquisitely 
polished, and who was therefore in expectation of 
a reward, was ordered by him to be put to death 
because the steel was of less weight than he (the 
emperor) considered requisite.”** 

The description of state factories just given, and 
particularly the last quotation, must be used to 
explain several inscriptions on armor. We come 
now to the third category of such texts, those deal- 
ing with manufacture rather than with ownership 
(infra, nos. 50-78). In distinguishing this third 
category, however, the case of the name, nomina- 
tive or genitive, is of no help. Manufacture or 
ownership may be indicated by either case. The 
best criterion is whether the inscription was obvi- 
ously put on at the time of manufacture, either on 
the red-hot metal or in space left for the text. Even 
here there are exceptions. But it will be easiest to 
list the inscriptions of all three sorts and treat each 
in turn.” 


1. AURELIUS VICTORINUS MIL COH XII 
URB 


Scratched ad oram ferreae cassidis, from Rome 
(CIL XV 7168). An Aurelius Victorinus is 


85 Claudian De bello Gothico 535-39. 

86 Cod. Theod. 10.22.1. 87 Cod. Theod. 7.20.10. 

88 Amm. Marc. 29.3.4—a dramatic anecdote suspiciously 
reminiscent of Cic. Actio Il in Verrem 5.3.7; true or not, 
Ammianus thought it credible. 

89 In compiling the following list, I applied to two experts, 
Professors E. Birley and R. Laur-Belart. Though neither could 
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known from CIL XIII 5621 of the early third 


century, in the Twenty-second Legion Primi- 
genia in Germania Superior; and again as 
cornicularius in CIL XIII 7751 a dedication to 
the exploratores Germanici Divitienses. How- 
ever, the name is not especially uncommon. 

. AVITIANI DE 
A gilded bronze greave from the neighbor- 
hood of Regensburg, marked punctim by its 
owner, the decurion Avitianus (C7L III 14118). 

. ///L VETER C Ill BR 
Part of a bronze helmet, inscribed punctim, 
from near Regensburg (CIL III 14119); the 
Third Cohort Brittanorum. 

. P GAVIDIUS FELIX 9D C PETRONI 
A helmet inscribed punctim, from Liechten- 
stein (CIL III 12031,3), of the century of 
Gaius Petronius (J=century, as C=cohort 
and T=turma). 

. N POPONI 9 TVRETEDI 
CO(HO)RT(IS) Hil. 

As above, the owner and unit are inscribed 
punctim on a helmet from Liechtenstein (CIL 
III 12031,4). 

2 TAVRI C MESTRI CINNA; inside, FF 
Scratched on a helmet dredged from the Save 
near Agram (Zagreb, twenty miles upstream 
from the ancient Siscia). F is the usual abbrevi- 
ation for fecit, but punched or scratched in- 
scriptions are generally put on by the owner 
(CIL IIl 12031,5). 

. C MATI CHO Ill P MVSSI TAVRI 
Punched on a helmet dredged from the Save 
near the ancient Noviodunum (V. Hoffiller, 
“Nove rimska vojnicke kacige,” Casopis za 
sgodovino in marodopisje 32 |1937| 31). The 
shape of the object is of the first to second 
century. 

2 TAVRI T ALFIVS 

Punctim on a helmet found in Moesia Inferior 

(CIL Il 6336). In this and the preceding two 

inscriptions are we dealing with Publius 

Mussus Tauri of the third cavalry cohort, first 

a common soldier and later raised to centurion? 
help me offhand, I should like to thank them for their quick 
replies to a stranger’s inquiries. Despite some care in searching 
for such inscriptions, I judge that some may have escaped me, 
from the very scattered nature of archaeological reports. Variant 
readings of those that are given below are not assigned to their 


originators, for reasons of space. Many inscriptions have been 
treated several times; see the bibliography for further references. 
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. TREBIANA VETTI 
Punctim on a helmet dredged from the Save 
(CIL Ill 12031,6). 
. 0 SEX DVLLI T VETTI 
///DIVI 
Punched on a helmet found at Nijmegen (CIL 
XIII 10027,223). T should be turma, unless 
Trebiana (?) Vettus of the preceding has been 
transferred. 
. PAPIRI or PP///PAPIRI 
Punctim on a helmet from Verulam, the mod- 
ern St. Albans (Eph. Epigr. 7.1166 and 9.1318). 
. BLABTI 
On a gilded umbo from Koblenz (C/L XIII 
10027,191). 
. Punched on the upper side of the neck-guard 
of a helmet: 
PRITONI INATURI 

ICVS ICL ]M 
On the under side: 
COMINI V?] ALERI L(egionis) XVI 
2 VALERI JP. PETRONI 
The helmet probably from Mainz; dated be- 
tween the reign of Augustus and 43 av. (W. 
Haberey and H. von Petrikovits, “Inschriften 
auf dem rémischen Legionarshelm C/L. XIII 
10027.219,” Germania 21 [1937] 275-76). 
.2 CORNELI RVFI SVPER DELLIVS 
DECII(?) ALBANI SVPER 
Punched on the neck-guard of a helmet from 
Xanten, probably of the first century. See 
A. Oxé, “Inschriften auf einem bei Xanten ge- 
fundenen rémischen Helm,” ibid. 274-75. 
b. 2 ROMVLI (C)ATTI 
Punched on a fragment of armor, apparently 
the neck-guard of a helmet, from Vindobona 
(A. Neumann, Die rémischen Ruinen unter 
dem Hohen Markt [Wien 1950] 23-24). 
. T BA ROMANI 

AR 
Punctim on a spear-point from Vechten. AR 
stands for ar(morum custos) (CIL XIII 10028, 
26). 
. AEL AELIANUS 
Punctim on an umbo of the third century 
from Nydam in Schleswig (CIL XIII 10036, 
38). 
. LEG VIIl AVG 
IVL MAGNI IVNI DVBITATI 
Punched on an umbo from the Tyne (CIL 


VII 495). 


. T IANVA TERTI 
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Punched on a bronze helmet of the first 
century, from Newstead. Traces of five letters 
can be seen (Eph. Epigr. 9.1320). 


. 2 TETTIANI, 2 CAMPANI and the like, 


carved in seventy pila of the early first century 
(C. Albrecht, Das Rémerlager in Oberaden | 


76£;, pls. 21, 53-56). 


. MARCIANVS 


Scratched on a helmet of Nijmegen (J. Curle, 
“On a Roman visor helmet recently discovered 
near Nijmegen, Holland,” JRS 5 [1915] 82). 


. 2 RVSPI QVINTI or: DON SP OVINT! 


or: 2D AVIDI QVINcT 
Punched on an uwmbo found near Hadrian’s 
Wall (CIL VII 570). 


. LXV IV Y ELENI 


The above is a rough transcription of an in- 
scription virtually impossible to read, scratched 
on an umbo of the first century from Dacia 
(CIL III 1640,2). Perhaps the fifteenth legion 
Apollinaris is intended. 


. T/| RVLLI IANVARI 


Punched on the bronze mask of a “Gesichts- 
helm” of Straubing of the mid third century 
(J. Keim and H. Klumbach, “Der rémische 
Schatzfund von Straubing,” MénchBeitr 3 
[1951] 16). 

elsewhere: TERI 
Punctim on a chamfron of the mid third cen- 
tury, from Straubing (bid. 28). The Januarius 
must be the same who appears in the preced- 
ing, the chamfron being for his horse. 


. T MOD LVCAN 


Punctim on a greave of the mid third century, 
from Straubing (ibid. 20). 


. T MORONI 


Punctim on a greave of the mid third century, 
from Straubing (ibid. 21). 


. T SIL SAIVI 


Punched on a knee-guard of the mid third 
century, from Straubing (ibid. 22). 


. PRIMITIVI DVPL 


Primitivus, duplicarius, is the owner of this 
chamfron of the mid third century, from 
Straubing, the center leaf of which is marked 
punctim (ibid. 31). 


. KARI KABSA 


Punched on a chamfron of the mid third cen- 
tury, from Straubing (ibid. 31). 


9 
10 
I 
I 
22 
I 
23 
26 
27 
I 
23 
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BA 


Punched on a spear-head of the first century 38. 


from Newstead (Curle, Newstead 188). 

. VANNI 

Scratched on a helmet of the second century, 
from the Rhine frontier (W. C. Braat, “Rom- 
einsche Helmen in het Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden,” Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen vit 
het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden 28 
[1939] 31). 

Xil 


Scratched on a helmet of the second century 
from Norfolk (J. M. C. Toynbee and R. R. 
Clark, “A Roman decorated helmet and other 
objects from Norfolk,” JRS 38 [1948] 20). The 
number records the turma. 
. NDVA N M T MAS M 
or: N IVIl FIRM 3 MAR M 
Punctim on a gilded umbo from Mainz (L. 
Lindenschmit, Altertiimer unserer heidnischen 
Vorzeit I Heft 5 pl. 5). The last M is not manu 
but M(...), the officer’s name. 
. J LVCCI VARRONIS 
Scratched on a helmet dredged from the Save 
near Siscia (Hoffiller op.cit. under no. 7, p. 30). 
The shape of the object is of the first or second 
century. 
. IVSTVS OPTIO COHORTIS I! AVR 
DACORVM 
Cut into the bone pommel of a sword from 
Pfiinz, the object wrongly identified in C7L 
III 15184,16, and corrected in W. Kubitschek, 
“Die Aufschriften des Helms von der Fliegen- 
hohle,” Mitt. der prahist. Komm. der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 2 (1937) 193. 
. SENECIO 

CRESCES 
The name scratched and the number punched 
on objects of the first century unidentifiable to 
Curle but surely armored shoes for cavalry- 
men; found near cavalry barracks at New- 
stead (Curle, Newstead 177). 
. XV SENECIONIS 
As above. Since mounted infantry cohorts did 
not number as high as twelve, the armor be- 
longs to a turma of cavalry. 
. COSS | Q 
On a helmet of the last two centuries B.c. or of 
the early Empire (P. Reinecke, “Ein Friih- 


. C TRVTTIDI GAL 
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kaiserzeitlicher Bronzehelm aus der Donau bei 
Straubing,” Germania 29 [1951] 42). 

Cursive and almost illegible inscription, on an 
“aurichalcum” ornamented scabbard of per- 
haps the mid first century a.v., found near the 
mouth of the Rhine. The Gallic artisan has 
scratched for the purchaser, or the latter for 
himself, what the editors with considerable 
courage read as: a(gentis) v(ices) pr(aepositi) 
c(0)h(ortis) Ruson(ianae) c(enturionis) legio- 
(nis) G(ermanicae) I n(atione) I(talici) v(ete- 
rani) Agionis (A. Roes and W. Vollgraff, “Le 
fourreau d’épée de Lobith,” REA 57 [1955] 


297). 
. NAIBILIVS 9D on sheath; on the blade 


M POPILI POSTVMI COH X 
C SERTORIVS 3 M 
A sheath with rusted remnants of the blade 
still inside, the inscriptions scratched, found 
near Mainz (ibid. 312). The sword and sheath 
had passed through the hands of three owners. 
Na(e)bi(d)ius is an alternative reading. 
C OFELLI 
NAIVI Q S LI SEI LUCRETI 
2 HEDI L PAPIRI 

2 ///ANI Q FVRI 
Scratched on a helmet dredged from the Save 
(CIL Ill 12031,7). The inscription cannot be 
accurately reproduced here. 


. CATULI CATULI L CORNELI 


CAII 
or: 2 CATULI 9 CATULI L CORNELI 
CAPI 
and elsewhere on the same object: 
2 Q PETRONI Q VALERI 
Punctim on a helmet of the first century found 
at Nijmegen (CIL XIII 10027,216). 


. 0 MVRRAE MARCI 


2 FLORI M_ IVL CELERIS 
RVFINI 
LEG Iill 
and elsewhere: 9 FLAVI APER 

2 FLORI M IVL 
Punctim on a helmet of the first century found 
in Alsace, of the third legion Macedonica (L. 
Lindenschmit, “Helme rémischer Fusstrup- 
pen,” Die Altertiimer unserer heidnischen 
Vorzeit 5 [1911] 187 and AEpigr [1933] no. 
259). 


MAX QVINTI 


elsewhere: T MAX INGENVI 


| 
31 
32 
40 
3: 
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Punched on an iron and bronze helmet of the 
mid third century from Straubing (Keim and 
Klumbach p. 18). 
. SERENI DECV 

T FAC! OVETI 

IM | 

elsewhere: CN AISOI CVNIOMI 
elsewhere: T PR CVPITI 
Punctim on a greave of the mid third century, 
from Straubing (ibid. 22). The inscription can 
not be shown accurately here, several letters 
being in doubt. 
. CL LATINI 
Cil PATRICI 
elsewhere: (. . .)D(. . 


Punched on a chamfron of the mid third cen- 
tury, from Straubing (ibid. 28). 
. OV SALIONIVS TIONI 

CAT 
POPNISTI 
Scratched on a helmet of the second century, 
from the Rhine frontier (W. C. Braat, op.cit. 


IVSTI 


1). 
VL VRS L DVLCI 
2 MARCI L POSTVMVS 
2 SCR RVFI 
2 MA AVL SAVPEI 
or: 2 M VLVRI AVL 
MAR(. .) POSTVMVS 
| SER RVFI 
MA AVL SAPEI 

Scratched on a helmet from the Thames 
(AEpigr [1952] no. 90). 
. T Pll elsewhere: T PRISCI 
elsewhere: VITALIS 

T CRISPINI 
Punctim on the mask of a “Gesichtshelm,” from 
Rumania (O. Benndorf, Antike Gesichtshelme 
und Sepulcralmasken, Denkschrift der philso- 
phisch-historischen Classe der K. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften [1878] 26 and pl. 10). 
. 0 CAESIDIENI C TOMIVS 
Oo POSTVMI M VALERI BACINI 
Punctim on a helmet of the early Empire, from 
St. Kanzian (J. Szombathy, “Altertumsfunde 
aus Hohlen bei St. Kanzian im 6sterreichischen 
Kiistenland,” Mitt. der prahist. Komm. der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 2 [1937] 168). 
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All of the above, with very little question, were 
inscriptions meant to tell anyone who picked up 
the armor where it belonged—to Marcus Valerius 
Bacinus, in Postumus’ century, or to the century of 
Tettianus; or simply to the twelfth zurma. Military 
history aside (and the texts do tell us something 
of troop movements), there is little else here save 
the numbers of owners to whom inscriptions bear 
witness. Nos. 39-49 all belonged to more than one 
soldier, and one or two of these pieces may con- 
ceivably have been in use for four generations of 
military service. Evidently an item so expensive as 
a gilded helmet with bas-reliefs was worth selling 
when its original purchaser quit the service. He, 
incidentally, was in the mounted troops more often 
than not, since these, as we know from other 
sources, were most splendidly accoutered. 

The inscriptions so far considered have one other 
thing in common: they could all be put on by the 
owner for himself, using any sharp-pointed instru- 
ment to carve or punch the outline of the letters 
into the metal. In some cases—a likely guess would 
be no. 34—this may have been done for him by 
the maker. Still, these inscriptions certainly repre- 
sent afterthoughts: manifestly with nos. 35-36, 
where the method of writing changes from punctim 
to scriptim. A different category must be left for 
pieces on which names were written at the time 
of manufacture. 


50. CS 
Stamped on the hilt or tang of a sword. It 
appears to be CSI in the plate (Lindenschmit 
Altertiimer 1 Heft 1 pl. 5). 
. Q NONIENVS PVDES AD ARA F 

An iron sword and richly decorated bronze 
sheath found together at Strassburg, the in- 
scription on the latter (CJL XIII 10027,197). 
Schumacher, Siedelungs- u. Kulturgesch. Il 
275, repeats the conjecture of “many scholars” 
that this was the work of an atelier in Strass- 
burg. Perhaps this piece was made by the same 
artist who imprints his name on a bronze 
patera, PVDES F (CIL XIII 10027,38); com- 
pare the stamp BASILIS on three knives 
known from the environs of London, Basilis 
evidently mass-producing these articles 
(R. E. M. Wheeler, London in Roman Times, 
London Museum Catalogue III [London 1930] 
78 fig. 19); CARNVS FCET cut into a knife- 
sheath and found at Cambrai (C/L XIII 
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10027,206); JET VALENTINI on a knife of 
perhaps the later centuries B.c. or 1st-2nd cen- 
turies A.D., in R. Noll, “Die Inschrift des Eisen- 
messers von San Zeno und andere Messerin- 
schriften,” Germania 32 (1954) 90; or supra 
note 20, 

. ORAR...M 

Stamped on a helmet of the fourth century 
from Budapest (A. Alféldi, “Eine spatrémische 
Helmform und ihre Schicksale im germanisch- 
romanischen Méittelalter,” Actad 5 [1934] 
106). Is M for manu? See the following four 
inscriptions. 

. COI///ACIROM or COLA for the first part; 
or: VAA CIROMIC 

Stamped on an iron sword of the fourth cen- 
tury, from Denmark (CIL XIII 10036,59). M, 
if the last letter, may stand for manu, but the 
last three letters are most likely ROM(ani), as 
in CIL XIII 10027,47. 

. MARCI M 

On an iron sword from Denmark (CIL XIII 
10036,64). Clearly Marci m(anu) “the handi- 
work of Marcus.” 

. NATALIS M 

Stamped on an iron sword from Brandenburg 
(CIL XIII 10036,84). Natalis m(anu). 

. J//CCIM or: /RPICCIM 

or: ///RICCIM 

Stamped on the blade of a sword of the third 
century, from Schleswig (CIL XIII 10036,40), 
where the editors say, without explanation: 
potius “C(...) C(...) (et) If...) M(...)” 
quam “C.C(...) If...) m(anu)”; but -icus 
has been pointed out as a common Frankish 
name-ending: Athalaricus, Alaricus, Theodori- 
cus, etc. And the Latinized genitive would be 
-ici. Our best reading is Ricci m(anu) or 
(...)ricci m(anu). The date of the arms- and 
coin-hoard, which includes also numbers 57, 
65-66, and 78 below, may perhaps be more 
precisely dated within the third century to 
the period 200-222. See P. La Baume, “Die 
Miinzen von Nydam und Thorsberg, etc.,” 
Offa 9 (1951) 63-74. 

. ///RICVS 

Stamped on the tang of a sword of the third 
century, from Schleswig (CIL XIII 10036,42) ; 
not impossibly by the same maker as the pre- 
ceding. The stamp RICVS (or PICVS, or 
PICVS F(ecit) or DICVS, see CIL XIII 
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10036,55) appears on a bronze vessel from Den- 
mark, but perhaps dating only from the first 
century; and ATP////CVS (=ATRICVS 
or ATPILVS) on a bronze handle from 
Bourges (CIL XIII 10027,9). 


. MARA/// 


Iron umbo plated with gold and silver, from 
Gaul. The inscription is bas-relief, together 
with the figure of a man holding a patera 
(CIL XIII 10026,16). 


J//X% or: CAX or: 


or: AMPANI (sic) 

Iron sword of the fourth century, the inscrip- 
tion on the hilt, from Denmark (CIL XIII 
10036,57). An exact reproduction can not be 
given here. 


. IASVIT 


TAS Vit(alis) or AS Vit(alis) on the blade of 
a sword of the third or fourth century, from 


Denmark (CIL XIII 10036,58). 


. RANVICI/// 


Stamped on a sword-blade from Norway 
(CIL XIII 10036,67). 


. ///ACIRONIO or: ///ACIRONI/// 


Stamped on a sword from Norway (CIL XIII 
10036,68) . 


. TITVS 


On an arrow-point from Trier (CJL XIII 
10028,15). 


On a sword from Vechten (CIL XIII 10028, 
18). 


. XX 


Cut on the tang of a sword of the third cen- 
tury, from Schleswig (CIL 10036,43). 


. COCILLVS/// 


Stamped on the tang of a sword of the third 
century from Schleswig (CIL 10036,39). 


. ///FERCDIOI/// 


An inscription which cannot be reproduced 
accurately here, on a sword from Mainz (CIL 
XIII 10028,22). 


8. PETRONI 


Stamped into a bronze helmet from Colchester 
(CIL VII 1296). The same name, possibly the 
same man, appears stamped on a strigil from 
Mainz (CIL XIII 10027,180), on another from 
Verona (CIL V 8123,2) and on a bowl from 
Besancon (CIL XIII 10027,52). 


. SABINI on the tang, SVLLA on the blade 


A stamped sword from Bonn (CIL XIII 
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10028,9). SABINVS appears stamped on a 
i. found near Nancy (CIL XIII 10027,120). 
Stamped, together with a Victory, on a sword 
from Stabu, Norway (CIL XIII 10036,69). 
Perhaps to be read: (...) s(ervus) f(ecit); or 
(...) s(ibi) f(ecit); or conceivably runic, as 
on the bone comb marked HFRSF, from 
Vimose in Denmark, for which see C. Engel- 
hardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age 19. 

Traces of letters suggest either VICSVS FICI 
or VRSVS FIC! (fici for feci(t)), cut into a 
sword from Namur (CIL XIII 10028,23). A 
gladius Francicus like no. 67, hence late. 

. STABLESIA VI stamped; elsewhere ///TIT 
VALON VRS LIBRI & 

The second part of the inscription is scratched 
on a gilded helmet of the fourth century from 
North Brabant (M. A. Evelein, “Ein rémischer 
Helm des Leidener Museums,” PZ 3 [1911] 
144). Room in an embossed design was left to 
mark the sixth squadron of the equites stable- 
siani, while Titus Valonius Ursus may be, as 
Evelein suggests on p. 152 (supra notes 35 and 
88), a verificator of the fabrica where the 
helmet was made. The abbreviation in the 
scratched inscription stands for one pound, 
one ounce, one semiounce, that is, 368.382 g., 
the actual weight of the precious metal sur- 
viving being 359.90 g. The difference is 
accounted for by wear and by the loss of 
rivets. Similar declarations of the weight of 
precious metal, usually scratched on an article 
midway in the process of manufacture, can be 
seen in the work of silversmiths of the fifth 
century and later, for example the inscription 
punched on a bowl A(irpas) 7 ovy(xiav) a 
ypa(wpara) « and the like, in L. Matzule- 
witsch, Byzantinische Antike (Berlin-Leipzig 
1929) 82, 105, and 107 n. 1. See also the next 
two items. 

. PETRVCILI 
AN VIII 
or: LJIITA M 

IDAXI2C 

Punctim on a sword dredged from the Save 
near Siscia (CIL III 12031,8). The second and 
third variants are suggested by Kubitschek 
op.cit. (supra under no. 34) 195 n. 2, for an 


or: ISITA M 
J3AIX2 C 
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inscription admittedly hard to read. Still, what- 
ever may happen with stamped inscriptions, it 
is difficult to explain why one should be 
punched backwards, letter by letter. I prefer 
the first reading, and suggest very hesitantly 
that the second line has to do with the weight 
of the sword, AN being an uncertain reading. 


. L VALERIVS p° (semiunciam) (scripula) 


Vil 

Punctim on the top of the handle of a long 
sword of the late Empire, from Rheingénn- 
heim (CIL XIII 10026,17). p° stands for 


p(ond )o, the total being 21.6 g., the weight of 
silver in the sword. 


. IMP CAES AVG 


VI RNF 

This inscription, punched on a greave from 
near Lyon, is by no means as clear as it appears 
here. In the second line only the final letter is 
definite (A. Steyert, Nouvelle histoire de Lyon 
I 427 and figs. 539-40). F stands for f(ecit). 
According to Steyert the armor is of the late 
third century, made in an imperial arms fac- 
tory. I should date it earlier. At any rate, so 
far as we know, Diocletian built the first 
fabricae around the year 300, and built them 
in the East, so that attribution of this ocrea to 
a state factory is most improbable. 


. FELICITAS TIBERI elsewhere: VIC AVG 


In relief on a eautifully decorated sword- 
sheath from Mainz (CIL XIII 6796; lavishly 
published by L. Lersch, Das sogenannte 
Schwert des Tiberius [Bonn 1849]). The dedi- 
cation is an integral part of the design, and the 
whole is clearly a specially commissioned work 
of art. See supra note 20 and inscription no. 38 
for similar instances. 


. PR MATERNI OFC 


PRIMNI 

elsewhere: PROCLI M OFC 

Punctim on a chamfron from Straubing, of 
the mid third century, before the days of im- 
perial fabricae, and hence from a private or 
legionary workshop. (Keim and Klumbach, 
op.cit. supra no. 22, p. 26). Pr(ocl)i M(ater )ni 
of(fi)c(ina), that is, from the workshop of 
Proclus Maternus. This abbreviation for offi- 
cina occurs only once elsewhere, to my knowl- 
edge, on a brickstamp (for which see G. Cozzo, 
“Una industria nella Roma imperiale: La 
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corporazione dei figuli ed i bolli doliari,” 
MemLince Ser. 6 vol. 5 [1936] 254), unless the 
following inscription is a case in point. 
VMOFCP or: VMORCD or: VMORCI 
Stamped on the blade of a sword from Schles- 
wig (CIL XIII 10036,41). If the first alternative 
is the correct reading we have another 
of(fi)e(ina), conceivably of the same Proclus 
as appears in the preceding; but in that case 
I am at a loss to explain the first two letters. 
The whole may possibly be runic, as on other 
swords from the same area (Engelhardt op.cit. 
supra no. 70, p. 55 and note.) 


Something general may be said of the second 
group of texts, nos. 48-76. In the first place, many 
of them are found beyond the confines of the 
empire, for instance Norway, or in areas overrun 
by barbarians. Some of the names inscribed are 
barbarian, on swords of a type used more by 
Franks than by Romans. Whether the objects were 
made within or beyond the /imes, and whether for 
the Roman army or for general use, are questions 
not yet answered. Nos. 54 and 71 show at least 
that Latin, and Roman names, were used for the 
same type and period of weapon as barbarian 
names. 

More elaborate arms were guaranteed for the 
weight of their precious metal. The helmet of no. 
72 was originally made in two sections, the em- 
bossed silver work being strongly riveted to an iron 
frame. The weight indicated in the inscription is 
that only of the outer part, and hence it was 
checked before the final assembling of the helmet.*° 
The same may be presumed of the sword, no. 74. 
We have then two stages of manufacture, after the 
first of which our texts were scratched on; the 
same is true of a number of stamps appearing on 
the tangs of swords and hidden by the bone han- 
dle of the finished product, e.g., nos. 66, 69, and 
78. It would be more to our purpose to show that 
these marks of weight or provenience were put 

90 As Evelein points out, in PZ 3 (1911) 152. 

91 So F. Drexel, “Rémische Paraderiistung,” Strena Buliciana 
(Zagreb 1924) 63-64. Braat (op.cit. supra no. 43) 44-45, 
accepts the theory of one localized provenience but does not 
know where to place it. 

82 So much is clear from the various attempts of Constantine 
to encourage production of luxuries, from legislation on ap- 
prenticeship to skilled trades, and from the declining standard 
of artifacts of the later Empire. See Cod. Theod. 13.4.1-3, and 
CIL V1 1682. The latter is a dedication to the urban prefect 


of the year 334 from the corpus corariorum, set up in gratitude 
for his having rebuilt their insulae in Rome. One might com- 
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on in imperial fabricae. The objects all belong to 
the post-Diocletianic era, when fabricae were busy 
along the Northern border, and at least the helmet 
(no. 72) was intended from the start of its manu- 
facture for a specific corps of cavalry, as if by some 
quartermaster’s order. But to suppose that the 
sword-stamps also can be attributed to state work- 
shops is to go beyond our evidence. 

Swords may well have been left to small smithies 
in shrinking towns of the later Empire. The mere 
forging of good metal does not after all require 
elaborate facilities. On the other hand, armor of 
the very finest quality continued to be made in this 
period, formed into panels of high and low relief, 
and covered with gold and silver. Several pieces 
survive. Those that can be dated to the first two 
centuries were perhaps produced by a single atelier 
or group of artists. There is reason, though not to 
my mind sufficient reason, for thinking that they 
all came from the lower Danube area.” Similar 
show-pieces were still being made in the third 
century (nos. 22-28, 43-45, 72-73, and 77). If, how- 
ever, any such work was done by private enterprise 
after Diocletian, it is hard to explain why the state 
began manufacturing for itself, and why it had to 
build its fabricae. Why not simply confiscate them? 
Evidently, supply and demand for artistic metal- 
work had both fallen off so much that the only 
customer left was the state, buying on behalf of its 
corps d'elite®* Had the state dealt fairly with 
industry all might have been well. It represented 
after all a very large and fairly stable market. But 
the abuses incident to price-fixing and requisition 
were notorious, and many artisans once supported 
by a higher level of private prosperity threw up 
their professions rather than sell at a loss to some 
quartermaster. State factories had then to be built. 
To supply the Roman army they had to be big.” 
If, as seems likely, they were modelled on legionary 
fabricae, they may each have housed a couple of 
hundred workers, and in that case were divided 
pare a dedication to the Asiarch at Cibyra, of “the most august 
company of leather-workers,” cited in W. Liebenam, Zur 
Geschichte und Organisation des rémischen Vereinswesens 
(Leipzig 1890) 111. 

98 As to the size of fabricae, see supra, text to notes 54f, aad 
Amm. Marc. 31.6.2, “a body of armorers of whom there is a 
great number,” in Hadrianople in 376. The analogy of state 
weaving establishments might be applied, too. Sozomenos (Hist, 
Eccl. 5.15) mentions weavers “many in number... in a great 
company.” The organization of Roman brick-yards, mints, and 


quarries supports the view that arms factories were split up 
into many officinae. 
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into groups of workers headed by overseers. Here 
the verificator of no. 72 plays his part, along with 
the maker’s mark (eg. no. 52). The details of 
administration cannot be followed beyond this 
point, but the general outlines of arms manu- 
facture parallel those of other aspects of Roman 
economic history. 
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Two Fortunae, Antium and Praeneste 


OTTO J. BRENDEL 


In the newly installed Museum at Praeneste 
many interesting objects are now readily accessible 
which heretofore have hardly found the attention 
they deserve; amongst them is the small statuette 
group which I propose to discuss in the following 
(pl. 7, fig. 1). This group, of domestic marble, 
would be called a modest monument indeed, if one 
regards its size and workmanship only. But its 
representation is highly unusual, to say the least, 
and certainly invites closer examination. That the 
interpretation presents difficulties becomes at once 
apparent from the wording of the catalogue, which 
describes the group as a “lectisternio con due figure 
femminili inginocchiate.”* What other “lectister- 
nium” of which we have knowledge comprises two 
women kneeling on a couch? Moreover, this de- 
scription fails to account for another rather crucial 
point. That the figures represent two women is 
obviously true, but the suggestion that they are 
kneeling can hardly be sustained. They have no 
knees and, in fact, no legs at all. Instead they appear 
to grow, as mere half-figures, from the couch which 
supports them. Thus the little work confronts us 
with a rather baffling combination of incongruous 
elements. An explanation is obviously required. 

The first clue to a better understanding of this 
group may be found in the observation that on 
either side of each figure, approximately where one 
would expect the knees and legs to be placed had 
the women indeed been kneeling, a rounded staff 
extends horizontally from the front to the rear. 
All four parallel staffs are quite well visible beneath 
the draperies which cover them. Each issues in 
front and back into a knob shaped as an animal 
head. The animal heads are much worn, and while 
they might represent lions, I hesitate to identify 
them definitely. The staffs, however, must have 

1G. Quattrocchi, Ii Museo Archeologico Prenestino (Rome 
1956) 19, Sala II, no. 10; Inv. no. 51. Height 0.50 m. 
(Ancient Coll. Barberini). A paper on this subject was read by 
the author before the Seventh International Congress of Archae- 
ology, Rome-Naples, September 1958. For the photograph 
shown on that occasion and reproduced here, pl. 7, fig. 1, I 


wish to express my sincerest thanks to the Soprintendenza alle 
Antichita di Roma. 
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served some technical function, and this I believe 
can be determined. They resemble nothing so much 
as the carrying shafts of a litter, or “ferculum,” of 
the kind used when a sacred object or image was 
to be carried around in procession.’ Indeed, this is 
what I take the whole group to signify. The figures 
do not grow from the bed without an intermediary 
link, after all. Nor are we confronted with a por- 
trayal of live personages but with two cult images, 
represented at half-length, placed on litters and 
thus deposited on an upholstered couch, presuma- 
bly within the sanctuary which served as their 
homestead. The way in which the figures are 
mounted indicates that they had to be movable, 
to be shown around on regularly recurring occa- 
sions. In their solemn frontality, seen side by side 
and of equal size, they look as much alike as a 
pair of twins. Who are they? 

The probable answer to the latter question can 
be derived from another, and much better known, 
ancient monument: the obverse type of the silver 
denarius of the “gens Rustia,” issued in or about 
the year 19 B.c. The analogy between this coin 
type and the group at Palestrina is indeed striking, 
if only one reads the small renderings on the coins 
correctly.* Two oversized heads in profile, looking 
to the right, rise from tiny bodies (pl. 8, figs. 2-3). 
However, the bent right arm of the foremost figure 
is fully shown, and in spite of the small scale it 
becomes clear that the bodies are rendered nearly 
to the waists. Therefore, like the two images in the 
Museo Prenestino these, also, represent half-length 
figures. Moreover, the Praeneste statuettes help us 
to understand the nature of the base on which the 
corresponding images are placed in the Rustia 
coins. Obviously the same type of “ferculum” is 
represented in both instances; or rather we should 

2 Quattrocchi, loc.cit. 

8 DarSag II (1896) 1041, “Ferculum.” 

* Discussion and bibliography in H. Mattingly, Coins of the 
Roman Empire 1 (London 1933) XCVI, ci. Add F. Lenzi, “La 
Statua d’Anzio e¢ il tipo della Fortuna nelle monete repubbli- 
cane,” Rassegna Numismatica 7 (1910) 58ff. Our figs. 2-3 from 


photographs kindly provided by the American Numismatic 
Society, New York. 
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assume that in the coins as in the Praeneste group, 
each figure was meant to be seen on its separate 
“ferculum,” and that merely for the sake of ex- 
pedience, as a convenient abbreviation, no more 
than the right edge of the litter nearest to the 
observer was actually depicted. Again two animal 
heads, one on either side, form the ends of the 
carrying shafts. This time they are clearly charac- 
terized as rams’ heads. Last but not least, the coins 
identify their images by a legend as the “Fortunae 
Antiatinae.” They illustrate the two Fortunes of 
Antium.’ Thus the representation of the twin 
images on their carrying boards becomes fully 
understandable. It corresponds closely to the report 
which Macrobius gave of the same images, carried 
around the sanctuary at Antium whenever the 
two goddesses were supposed to dispense their 
oracles.° I do not hesitate to apply the identical 
explanation to the statuette-group in the Museum 
of Palestrina. Its curious twin deities, likewise, 
portray the “Antiatinae.” 

Having thus named the two goddesses, what 
further knowledge can we derive from their identi- 
fication? Obviously there is a great deal to be said. 
For the first time we possess two independent, 
ancient representations of these enigmatic, once so 
famous deities. Both testimonies before us confirm 
each other to a remarkable degree. It is of course 
regrettable that in the Palestrina group the heads 
and most of the arms are lost, together with any 
attribute the hands may have held. But enough is 
left for comparison. There can be little doubt that 
at least those features about which both monuments 
agree were also found in their common prototype, 
the golden images in the temple of Antium.’ A 
brief commentary on the most conspicuous points 
of comparison will immediately show the impor- 
tance of this circumstance. 

5Fortunae of Antium: R. DeCoster, S.J., “La Fortuna 
d’Antium et l’ode I, 35 d’Horace,” AntCl] 19 (1950) 65ff. Cf. 
also supra n. 4. 


6 Sat. 1.23.13. 

7 The images were of gold or gilded: Tacitus, Ann. 15.23, 
“Fortunarum effigies aureae.” 

8 Not a patera as suggested by Mattingly, Joc.cit. Military 
persons often assume similar postures in Roman art, as does 
for instance the armored prince in the Claudian relief at 
Ravenna, G. Hafner, RM 62 (1955) 171ff and pl. 61, fig. 1; 
apparently this was a standard military attitude. Hence its 
relative frequency on tombstones: H. Hofmann, “Rémische 
Militirgrabsteine der Donaulander” (Vienna 1905) 45, fig. 29; 
65, fig. 44, etc. 

®M. Bieber, “Honos and Virtus,” AJA 49 (1945) 25ff. For 
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1. Differentiation between the two images. This 
certainly was a point of importance to the designers 
of the coins, who did everything in their power to 
make it explicit. The two images are quite differ- 
ently attired. The foremost wears a helmet, and 
her chiton leaves the right breast bare. Her right 
hand clasps the handle of her sword, held hori- 
zontally as a British army officer might carry his 
swagger stick.* In brief, she incorporates the 
Amazon-type which in Roman political art was so 
widely used, not only to represent the goddess, 
Roma, herself but also other personifications such 
as “Virtus.” Though feminine, she stands for 
virile pursuits. We are led to conclude that she is, 
as Fortuna, “virilis.” By contrast the other sister, 
matronly, fully draped and distinguished by a 
crownlike diadem, must be considered as her 
counterpart; borrowing the term from another 
Roman cult, we may describe her as “muliebris.”*° 
Since the difference of attire between the two 
goddesses is obvious enough it was indeed often 
noticed, but its validity has not always been be- 
lieved." Now the group at Palestrina confirms the 
coins: both images are shown as wearing the same 
type of chiton with high belt, in the usual Hellen- 
istic fashion, and again, one of the two goddesses 
has her right breast bared. The other figure is fully 
draped. Whether the Amazon-costume of the left 
statuette was once completed by a helmet it is now 
useless to speculate, though nothing forbids us to 
assume that such was indeed the case. No trace 
is to be seen of the “parazonium,” however. Even 
so the evidence suffices to recognize the same 
differentiation by costume in the statuette group 
as in the Rustia coins. The obvious conclusion must 
be that the originals differed accordingly, and that 
like their copies which so clearly corroborate each 
other in this respect, the real images in the temple 
the iconography of “Dea Roma,” costumed as an Amazon, see 
infra n. 15. 

10 Mattingly, loc.cit. XCVI, described the same distinction by 
the opposites “Victrix” and “Felix,” but this contrast does not 
have the backing of ancient sources: cf. Roscher, ML I, 2, s.v. 
“Fortuna,” 1547f (R. Peter). 

11 Wissowa, “Religion und Kultus der Romer,” Hdbch. d. 
Klass Aw. V, 4, 2nd ed. (Munich 1912) 259, expressed him- 
self skeptically. W. Otto, RE VII, s.v. “Fortuna,” 23, likewise 
advised against any essential differentiation between the “Antia- 
tinae.” As the statuary copy here under consideration affirms 
the distinction between the two images, at least for the time 
of the late Republic, the numismatic evidence need no longer 


be doubted. But see the following discussion regarding chro- 
nology. 
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of Antium were also characterized by their cos- 
tumes, the one as “virilis” and the other as 
“muliebris.” 

Two questions follow from these findings. One 
regards the history and significance of the distinc- 
tion between the two aspects of Fortuna apparently 
incorporated in the goddesses of Antium; the 
other, the estimative age of the images themselves. 
Obviously the first question cannot be treated here 
exhaustively. Both surnames of Fortuna, “virilis” 
and “muliebris,” seem to be of old standing in 
Roman usage.” So, it appears, was the tendency in 
Roman cults to double the images of Fortuna, 
either in the same temple dr in closely connected if 
separate, sanctuaries.’* In either case there can be 


12 For ancient testimonies see bibliography cited supra n. 11; 
also the following footnotes. 

18 Two images in the same temple (Fortuna muliebris): cf. 
n. 14. Two sanctuaries of Fortuna opposite each other, on either 
side of via Latina between Cales and Teanum Sidicinum, in 
Campania: Strabo 5.249 (W. Otto, op.cit. 15). Temple of 
Fortuna (without surname) in the Forum boarium, in close 
relation to Mater Matuta: W. Otto, ibid. 19ff. Mater Matuta 
was a curotrophic deity; see now Q. F. Maule and H. R. W. 
Smith, “Votive Religion at Caere: Prolegomena,” U. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Archaeology 4 (1959) no. 1, 74ff. 
So was Fortuna, as we know from her cult at Praeneste. What 
the connection was, if any, between the several Italian curotrophic 
goddesses is not clear yet; cf. S. Ferri, “La ‘Juno Regina’ di 
Vei,” StEtr 24 (1956) 107ff. Certainly their functions overlap. 
It was the Fortuna in the Forum boarium whose heavily veiled 
image was also considered a statue of Servius Tullius by some, 
of Fortuna Virgo by others; H. Lyngby, “Fortunas och Mater 
Matutas kulter pi Forum boarium i Rom,” Eranos 36 (1938) 
47ff. The statue was of wood, gilded, and seated on a throne; 
ibid. 48. The fact that in 196 B.c. L. Stertinius built two arches, 
one before either temple, perhaps is pertinent also: a gilded 
statue was placed on either arch, Liv. 33.27.3f. Livy does not 
explain what the images represented. However, as L. Stertinius 
erected these monuments upon his return from Spain, it would 
seem that his gift was equivalent to a dedication to Fortuna 
redux. In that event it constitutes a precedent for the later (since 
Augustus) so common dedications to this deity, on behalf of 
the emperor; testimonies in W. Otto, op.cit. 37ff. For Horace, 
Od. 1, 35, cf. the article by DeCoster cited supra n. 5. The 
poem addresses the goddess as one, much in the Greek fashion. 
Yet it ascribes to her a dual function: she protects the farmer 
as well as the sailor. Possibly this was an ad hoc interpretation, 
hardly to be recognized in the images as we know them. 

14 This indeed seems the crucial question. Just what led to 
the duplication in the various cults of Fortuna still is far from 
clear. W. Otto considered it properly characteristic of the 
“Fortuna muliebris,” op.cit. 19f, but this is not at all certain. 
The evidence regarding her temple on the via Latina suggests 
that there really were two images, but it also indicates a degree 
of rivalry between the groups which dedicated them. First a 
statue was erected by the senate, on public expense. Subse- 
quently the women installed the second statue which expressly 
sanctioned their action by miraculously uttering the sentence: 
“Rite me, matronae, dedistis, riteque dedicastis,” (Otto, ibid. 
21). Since after all the senate was an assembly of “patres,” the 
image dedicated by this body could in a sense be also described 
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little doubt that we are faced with very ancient 
relics of Roman religion, which survived into a 
time when their proper meaning had become ob- 
scure, or at least was no longer generally under- 
stood in its original sense.** On the other hand the 
images cannot claim nearly as great an age, at 
least not in the form rendered by the extant monu- 
ments. Their style and general appearance place 
them in the middle, or even late, Hellenistic period. 
Especially in the Palestrina group the noticeably 
elongated forms of the bodies would best fit a date 
around 100 B.c., for the originals. Neither can the 
use of the Amazon-type for one of the two figures 
be dated much earlier. The Amazon as an icono- 
graphic type representative of special deities or 


as a Fortuna “virilis.” At any rate there appears to have been 
some doubt whether the dedication was proper, in a temple of 
Fortuna “muliebris.” The miracle decided in favor of the 
image given by the women; only the latter was dedicated “rite.” 

Thus it appears that from the above story the attribute 
“muliebris” emerges as a term of double meaning. It may 
denote a deity concerned with the affairs of women, as well as 
reserved for women. Accordingly the 
opposite attribute, “virilis,” may be taken to signify a goddess 
in whose cult men held a decisive share and, possibly, one who 
presided over certain aspects of the male social existence, such 
as was true e.g. of the so-called Fortuna “barbata.” The ques- 
tion cannot yet be answered. The often quoted passage in the 
“Fasti Praenestini,” Otto, op.cit. 22, valuable though it be, 
hardly explains why the Fortuna to whom the women addressed 
themselves on April 1st was called “virilis.” Also the recent 
discussion in R. Schilling, “La religion Romaine de Venus” 
(Paris 1954) 380ff, does not seem to solve this question. 

That such as between the Patrician and 
Plebeian “gentes” could become a cause of duplication, in the 
cult of one and the same deity, appears from the events of the 
year 296 B.c. which occurred in the “sacellum Pudicitiae Pa- 
triciae” on the Forum boarium, as recorded in Livy, 10.23. The 
term “sacellum” probably refers to an open air sanctuary; there- 
fore Lyngby may be right, against Wissowa and others, that 
the statue of Pudicitia in this shrine cannot have been identical 
with the above mentioned image of Fortuna, on the same 
forum, which; stood in a temple; op.cit. 49ff. Nevertheless the 
two deities must be regarded as closely related, on the testi- 
mony of Festus, 282 L. Interesting is the emphasis which Livy 
placed on the contrast “Patricia”—‘Plebeia.” The former was 
the earlier cult; its patrician character was shared by Mater 
Matuta, nearby. The attribute “patricia” was not necessarily 
an ancient surname but it illustrates the social exclusiveness of 
all these institutions; cf. M. Halberstadt, “Mater Matuta” 
(Frankfurt/Main 1934) 13f. Different from the Greek Tyche 
who ruled over all men alike, the Roman Fortunae and the 
goddesses akin to them often presided over the special concerns 
of restricted groups, families, or social estates. Thus the cult of 
Fortuna on the via Latina near Rome was not only “muliebris” 
but in effect, “matronalis.” The competitive character of these 
feminine cults can be recognized in the words which Livy 
used in paraphrasing the speech of the outraged Verginia to 
the plebeian matrons: “vosque hortor, ut, quod certamen pir- 
tutis viros in hac civitate tenet, hoc pudicitiae inter matronas 
sit,” etc.; Liv. 10.23.76. 
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deified abstractions reached Roman art from 
eastern, Hellenistic sources, to become a common 
feature only from the first century onwards.*® 
It follows that the duplication of the images as well 
as the contrast which their dualism sought to 
convey, between two separate aspects or functions, 
of the goddess Fortuna, may well have been rooted 
in ancient Roman concepts, while the actual statues 
were of Roman art in the Hellenistic tradition and 
hence, of much more recent origin. At any rate 
the presence of two Fortunae at Antium now is 
well attested. It connects the cult of Antium with 
the above named cults in Rome but differs from 
the practice at Praeneste where Fortuna ruled as 
one and undivided, specified by the surname of 
“Primigenia.” Nevertheless an important connec- 
tion, about which more will be said presently, 
existed also between Antium and Praeneste, by 
way of the oracle administered in both sanctuaries. 

2. The form of the images. Another rather sur- 
prising result of this investigation is the fact that, 
obviously, we must imagine the two Fortunes of 
Antium as half-length figures rather than complete 
statues. This is a very unusual shape, even among 
cult images in which archaic as well as an-iconic 
features were often willfully retained, in Roman 
sanctuaries as elsewhere.*® As a general rule classi- 
cal sculpture was averse to abbreviations of the 
human form, aside from a few customarily accepted 
types such as the pillar-form of the Greek herms. 
Certainly sculptured human representations in 
half-length format cannot be explained on the basis 
of ordinary Greek artistic habits, which on the 
whole respected rather meticulously the wholeness 
and formal integrity of the statuary image. But 

15 The Amazon was first used on coins for Dea Roma; earliest 
instance known, 92 B.c. Antecedents occur among eastern 
Hellenistic representations of “Tychae,” such as the Amazon- 
Tyche of Tyros; the Roman type was probably imported from 
Alexandria. H. Hommel, “Domina Roma,” Die Antike 18 
(1942) 1386. 

16 As regards Rome, it will suffice to point to the obvious 
curiosity with which ancient writers recorded the unusual 
features in the statue of Fortuna, on the Forum boarium; cf. 
supra n. 13. Images of this kind were often held to be, and 
perhaps were, of very great age. In statues of more recent style 
such as our “Antiatinae,” offenses against the ruling artistic 
norm must seem even more conspicuous because they are more 
strikingly out of pace with contemporary habits. It is therefore 
a likely assumption from the outset that the half-length form 
was taken over from an earlier source, in which event the 
present statues must be considered a modernized replacement 
of an older pair of images. 


17 E.g. the limestone (“‘pietra fetida”) images from Chiusi, 
represented at half length and perhaps placed on round bases, 
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neither were such representations of common occur- 
rence in any earlier style of ancient art. Only in 
Italy can truncated human images in the round be 
found with a degree of frequency, cut off below 
the shoulders or at least omitting the legs and 
lower parts of the body. The earliest examples such 
as the still orientalizing Etruscan statues from 
Chiusi served funeral purposes. The chances are 
that they represented the dead rising from their 
tombs, as it were.’* From then on truncated human 
images recur at various times in Italian funeral 
art, until during the Roman era the portrait busts 
were developed as a finally accepted, standardized, 
sculptural abbreviation of the human form.** 

No funeral symbolism can be imputed to the 
images of the Antiatinae. Nevertheless the analogy 
of the early funeral statues represented at half- 
length can be of relevance here. At least the sug- 
gestion may be ventured that the truncated form - 
of the cult statues at Antium expressed an analo- 
gous thought; that is to say, the images represented 
the two Fortunae as half rising from the earth, 
their proper abode. This reading has the advantage 
that the unusual shape of the two figures can be 
entirely explained within the limits of established, 
classical iconography. The half-length form, so 
startling at first encounter, becomes intelligible if 
we regard it as a statuary version of a manner of 
representation long accepted in ancient vase paint- 
ings and reliefs depicting legendary or mythical 
figures which rise from the chthonian realm to 
the surface of the earth.”® 

On the other hand the question must be asked 
what right we have to count the sisters of Antium 
among this earthbound lot. For as it now appears, 
above tombs: M. Pailottino and H. and I. Jucker, “Art of the 
Etruscans” (London 1944) figs. 35, 36 (called goddesses in 
the text, 138). For the general concepts which prompted the 
more or less personalized sepulchral imagery of early Etruscan 
art, especially at Chiusi, see F. von Duhn, “Italische Graber- 
kunde,” I (Heidelbezg 1924) 349ff. Already the earlier menhirs, 
which the iconic statues replaced, can be understood as substi- 
tutes for the deceased persons: J. Wiesner, “Grab und Jenseits” 
(Berlin 1938) 205. 

18Examples in the Italo-Hellenistic style, from the local 
necropolis, now in the Museum of Praeneste: Quattrocchi, op.cit. 
19ff, nos. 11ff; A. Giuliano, “Busti Femminili da Palestrina,” 
RM 60-61 (1953-54) 172ff. Greek parallels are not entirely 
lacking, e.g. Clara Rhodos 2, 1 (Rome 1936) 26f; cf. A. Giuli- 
ano, op.cit. 176, for parallels from South Italy and Campania. 

19 Especially in the representations of Kore and related 
myths: E. Buschor, “Feldmause,” SBMénchen (1937) 22ff. Cf. 


the interesting terracotta ex-votos (dedicated to Ceres?) from 
Ariccia, AA (1931) 654; time of the late Republic. 
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the truncated representation was altogether typical 
of the Antiatinae. It was their ceremonial form, 
proper only to their temple images but not repeated 
by any of the many other representations of For- 
tuna among our stock of Roman art. About the 
nature and the origin of the cult at Antium very 
little can be ascertained. Thus far not even the site 
of the Temple has been recovered.*® Only one fact 
is securely known, and this is of basic importance. 
The goddesses of Antium were givers of oracles. 
In ancient Italy the belief was widespread that 
oracles, “sortes,” were of the earth. If traces of 
chthonian origin were preserved in the strange 
form of the cult images at Antium, as I am inclined 
to think was the case, the observation need not 
surprise us. As oracular deities the Antiatinae were 
most nearly related to the oracle at Praeneste, like- 
wise under the tutelage of a Fortuna, about which 
more information is available and where the chtho- 
nian traits are indeed quite prominent. Not only 
is the importance of caves in this sanctuary and 
its cult impressively demonstrated even to the 
modern visitor, but the very founding legend of 
the oracle maintains that the original tablets or 
“sortes” were miraculously discovered in a cleft of 
the rocks by excavators led to their hiding-place 
by mysterious dreams.” The Earth herself appears 
here as the original giver of the oracles.” 

At this point a brief note may be added regarding 
another monument which was discussed several 
times in recent years, without conclusive results. 
The rather sketchily engraved representation on 
the lid of a rectangular bronze-box in Rome, Villa 
Giulia (inv. no. 13133), which is as interesting 

20 Testimonies in W. Otto, op.cit. 22f and R. DeCoster, 
AntCl 19 (1950) 65ff. Site of the temple: G. Lugli, “Saggio 
della topografia dell’ antica Antium,” RivIstArch 7 (1940) 1728. 
Note the seated statue of Fortuna, ibid. 173, fig. 19, of a con- 
ventional type, different from the oracular images. 

21 Ancient testimonies: W. Otto, op.cit. 23ff; a shorter resumé 
in G. Radke, RE XXII 2, s.v. “Praeneste,” 1554ff. Principal 
source of the founding legend is Cicero, De Divin. 2.85f. For 
recent excavations and reconstructions of the temple and 
adjacent sanctuaries, see F. Facolo and G. Gullini, I/ Santuario 
della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina (Rome 1953); G. Gullini, 
Guida del Santuario della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina 
(Rome 1956); H. Kahler, Gnomon 30 (1958) 366ff; I. A. 
Hanson, Roman Theater-Temples (Princeton, N.J., 1959) 33ff. 
Caves or grottoes: two were included with the so-called “lower 
sanctuary.” Moreover the round building on top of the terraced 
structure, above the caves, was imbedded in the rock as in a 
natural niche, or grotto. If, as seems likely, this was the actual 
temple of Primigenia, it may likewise be called a rock-sanctu- 
ary. Was it also the place of the olive-tree from which honey 


flowed, “ubi Fortunae nunc stat aedes” (Cicero, op.cit. 86)? 
At any rate according to Cicero the latter locality was distinct 
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as it is unusual, indeed seems to pose a related 
problem (pl. 8, fig. 4). No names are inscribed, 
and the composition on the whole does not fit any 
easily identifiable situation, mythical or otherwise. 
The nearest advance towards a solution was made 
by R. Herbig who pointed out convincingly that, 
contrary to previous descriptions, the small figure 
at the left lower corner does not sit on, but rises 
from, the ground.”* The locale is indicated: a cave. 
Herbig suggested that we recognize the child 
Tages reading his doctrine before “the whole 
Etruria.” But why Tages? He sprang from the 
furrow of a plow; no cave is associated with him. 
On the other hand caves were of prime importance 
to the oracle of Praeneste, and in a monument 
hailing from Palestrina this fact assumes added 
weight. While a situation which fits all the obvious 
conditions of this engraving is not to be found 
in the myth of Tages, all its essential elements are 
supplied by the lore of Praeneste. There we have 
caves and wooden tablets hidden in the slopes of 
the mountain and made of oak, the tree of Jupiter; 
and Jupiter was revered on the spot of their dis- 
covery, as “Puer” and “Arcanus,” himself an oracu- 
lar deity and executor of the law of chance. Quite 
fittingly therefore, on the lid of this little “arca” 
we recognize the “Arcanus.” He, not Tages, would 
then be the one to lift the oaken tablet from the 
ground as the mythical prototype of the boy who 
took his place in the actual ritual of the oracle of 
Fortuna Primigenia. He is seen in or before his 
cave. Some of his audience appear to have traveled 
far to hear him, like the young man with his 
horse and “petasos.” Perhaps the child reads the 
from the place where the “sortes” were found, near the shrine 
of Jupiter Puer which may still be sought within the area of 
the “lower sanctuary.” See Gullini, op.cit. 11, with (garbled) 
reference to Cicero; but cf. also Kahler, Gnomon (1958) 375. 
See in addition, C. Koch, “Der rémische Jupiter” (Frankfurt/ 
Main 1937) especially 7off. With regard to the Ciceronian 
account, ibid. 47, one may add that evidently its wording refers 
to “Jupiter Puer” in the lap of a Fortuna “nutriens.” This 
group “a miatronis castissime colitur.”. Here as elsewhere 
Fortuna was a maternal deity and “muliebris.” On the other 
hand the oracle with its oaken tablets was open to all, as we 
know from its use by the Roman authorities. Perhaps the 
official title of Primigenia in the city of Rome, “Fortuna Publica 
Primigenia,” underlines the latter point. She was “publica” 
(wdvdnuos), not restricted to special groups. 

22 Cicero, De Divin. 1.34, “ut eae sunt sortes, quas a terra 
editas accepimus.” Cf. F. Altheim, Terra Mater (Giessen 1931) 
40, with reference to the analogous combination of grotto, 
oracle, earth-goddess (Themis) and male child (Sosipolis) at 
Olympia. 


23R. Herbig, “Etruskische Rekruten,” Charites, Studien z. 
Altertumswissenschaft (Bonn 1957) 182ff and pl. 32. 
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oracle, acting as “sortilegus”; but this is not neces- 
sarily so. It is just as possible that he merely holds 
the “sors,” ready to deliver it into the outstretched 
left hand of the foremost visitor.** In one way and 
another, it seems that by this interpretation we 
gain a more plausible explanation than any other 
so far proposed, of the action shown. We also gain 
another example of a giver of oracles, visible only 
from the waist up. 

3. Couch and litter. As the “ferculum” is expressly 
represented both in the coins and the Palestrina 
group, we must assume that the golden—or gilded— 
images at Antium were likewise placed on litters, 
and perhaps permanently mounted on them. At 
any rate it appears that to be carried around was 
an essential function of these statues. The conclu- 
sion is in keeping, not only with the description 
of Macrobius already cited but also with other 
evidence that can be derived from ancient sources. 
Most illuminating in this respect is the story told 
by Tacitus about the provisions which Nero made, 
in order to insure the maximum protection of the 
Fortunae for a child which was then expected by 
the empress Poppaea. The mother was to stay at 
Antium. When her hour approached, the images 
of the Fortunae were carried to Rome and placed 
on what Tacitus terms the “throne of Jupiter.”** 
The child—a daughter—died shortly afterwards, 
but this fact does not detract from the sympto- 
matic significance of the story. Evidently the 
statues of the Antiatinae were not only eminently 
transportable, but it was also thought practical on 
occasion to deposit them on some sacred furniture 
in a sanctuary other than their own, for greater 
efficacy. It follows that the case of the Praeneste 
group, which shows them standing on a couch or 
bed, was not as unique as one might at first assume. 

24 The “sortes” seem to have been of sizable measurements; 
witness the silver denarius of M. Plaetorius, E. A. Sydenham 
and G. C. Haines, “The Coinage of the Roman Republic” 
(London 1952) 133. H. Dressel, “Sors,” Z{/N 33 (1922) 24ff, 
explained the figure holding the tablet in this coin as the boy 
who at Praeneste was employed to mix and draw the lots. This 
still is the best explanation, in spite of the unusual costume 
which seems rather feminine, not at all unlike the chiton worn 
by the Fortunae in the Palestrina statuette group. Cf. our pl. 8, 
fig. 5, from photograph of the American Numismatic Society, 
New York, N.Y. In any event the figure represents an oracular 
personnage, and again we notice that it is shown at half-length. 

25 Tacitus, Ann. 15.23. 

26 Funeral significance was proposed by G. Quattrocchi, 
op.cit. 19. 

27W. Otto, RE VII, s.v. “Genius,” 1162f; cf. A. Maiuri, 


“Le Pitture delle case di M. Fabius Amandio, del Sacerdos 
Amandus e di P. Cornelius Teges,” Mon. della Pittura antica 
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Nevertheless the difficulty remains of naming 
more precisely the nature and the destination of 
this furniture. That its explanation must come 
from Roman religious usage rather than funeral 
symbolism** one can hardly doubt. Unfortunately 
the coins do not support us here. There exists a 
certain intrinsic likelihood that the couch, like the 
images which it carries, represented an item in the 
actual inventory of the temple at Antium. After all, 
the statues had to be placed somewhere; they might 
have been kept on a “pulvinar.” But since the bed 
does not seem to be mentioned by any ancient 
source there can be no certainty about this matter. 
And the report in Tacitus warns us that the bed 
may conceivably have belonged to a different deity, 
even to another sanctuary. 

Indeed there is one circumstance which perhaps 
favors the theory that the placing of the images 
on a couch, instead of some other base, may have 
been a special combination of elements not always 
or not necessarily found together. Conspicuously, 
a snake creeps along the upper edge of the bed. 
Its presence in this place, where under ordinary 
conditions one would deem it hardly desirable, 
calls for a symbolical justification. Leaving aside 
the funeral associations which have accrued to the 
snake as a natural consequence of its terrestrial 
and subterranean form of existence, in Roman lore 
the most common interpretations of snakes relate 
them to the productive forces of life itself, likewise 
often thought to reside in the earth. The snake 
may stand for both the matrimonial “Juno” and 
the generating “Genius.”*” Moreover, quite inde- 
pendently of this symbolical beast, it can be shown 
that: the bed was also a sacred object in its own 
right, directly related to Juno.”* Without unduly 
pressing the evidence we may therefore say that 
scoperti in Italia IV, fasc. 2 (Rome 1938) 21. Serpents and 
Juno Sospita: F. Messerschmidt, ArchRW 37 (1941-42) 370, 
n. 3. Serpents representing the Genius: G. K. Boyce, “Signifi- 
cance of the Serpents on Pompeian House Shrines,” AJA 46 
(1942) 13ff, where perhaps the meaning of the common symbol 
has been too narrowly defined. Any Genius, it seems, could 
appear in the form of a serpent; hence the “genius loci” could 
appear so, likewise. The matrimonial bed dedicated to Genius: 
see Otto, op.cit. 1160, about the “lectus genialis.” Cf. in addition 
M. P. Nilsson, “Roman and Greek Domestic Cult,” OpusRom 1 


(1954) 

28 “Mythographus Vaticanus” I, 177 speaks of a “Templum 
Junonis” “in quo mensam Hercules et Diana lectum habebat, 
ubi portabantur pueri,” etc. The passage is related to a similar 
remark in the Berne Schol. to Vergil, Ecl. 4.62: “nobilibus 
pueris editis in atrio domus Junoni Lucinae lectus, Herculi mensa 
ponebantur.” Obviously both statements deal with the same 
basic idea. The explanation of the latter passage in Wissowa, 
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the symbol of the bed visited by a snake, as we 
see it in the Palestrina group, refers us to a well 
known circle of ideas centering in the Roman 
household cults of Juno and Genius. Domestic 
wellbeing, prosperity, offspring can be expected of 
it. If as was here the case, the images of the For- 
tunes were ceremoniously deposited on so mean- 
ingful a furniture, the known circumstances force 
us to assume that they were put there for added 
luck, as Nero had placed them on the “throne” 
of Jupiter, for added power. They give their assent 
to, perhaps even promote, the expected domestic 
bliss. The story told by Tacitus gives clear proof 
that the Antiatinae could be concerned with the 
birth of a child; that, in fact, even by the time of 
Nero they had not yet quite lost contact with those 
fundamental aspects of the human, especially the 
feminine, existence which seem to have formed 
the original concern of the early Italian Fortunae 
as maternal and matronal, familial deities. The 
group at Palestrina must be regarded as an ex-voto. 
More likely than not, to repeat the words of one 
of the oldest inscriptions extant, addressed to the 
Primigenia, it had been dedicated “nationu cratia.”*” 

4. Conclusion. To sum up the results: the statu- 
ettes represented in the group at Palestrina give us 
an adequately re'table reproduction, on a small 
scale, of the cult images of the two Fortunes in 
the temple at Antium. It is not equally clear if the 
couch on which the figures are shown must be 
regarded as an illustration of their permanent 
placement in the same temple, or whether it was 
introduced from some other context for a more 
special purpose. In either event the bed must be 


op.cit. 281 is hardly sufficient. Hercules as a patron of the 
community of men appears to be of considerable antiquity, as 
was his near relation to Juno, in Roman religion. Cf. Halber- 
stadt, “Mater Matuta” 11f; J. Bavet, “Les origines de l'Hercule 
Romain (Paris 1926) 382f and, for the exclusion of women 
from the cult of Hercules at the “Ara Maxima,” 241ff, 444ff. 
Not all conclusions of Bayet seem acceptable, however. There 
is little likelihood, let alone proof, of the chthonian character 
of the ceremonies connected with the “Great Altar.” Neverthe- 
less we have no reason to doubt that both above quoted pas- 
sages, regarding the bed of Juno, record ancient custom. An 
interesting parallel has come to light at Paestum. If, as seems 
likely, the numen thought present in the newly discovered 
hypogeum was the local Hera, then the empty bed—there was 
no burial—in the center must be compared to the beds of 
Juno in the Roman cults. See, for the hypogeum, P. C. Sestieri, 
“Ti sacello-heroon Posidoniate,” BdArte 40 (1955) 53ff, and 
B. Neutsch, AA (1956) 387ff; especially 404 n. 363. It should 
be noted that an empty bed stood also in the temple of Hera 
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considered an object of religious symbolism, and 
perhaps of cult, in its own right. It relates the two 
goddesses to the orbit of early Italian beliefs which 
expressed themselves in the cults of the household, 
the “Genius” of its master, and the familial deities 
to whom it seems that Fortuna, also, was originally 
akin. The oracular function further connects the 
cult of Antium with that of Praeneste, where 
however the maternal character of the local For- 
tuna was more articulately preserved. On the other 
hand the dualism of the two Fortunae, while paral- 
leled in Rome, was foreign to the cult of Praeneste. 
The point must be stressed that according to our 
present information, the twin images of the 
statuette group can only represent the Antiatinae; 
they cannot be explained by any known, genuinely 
Praenestine, tradition. Therefore the fact becomes 
the more remarkable that by the time of the early 
empire—to which the execution of the statuette 
copy in the Museo Prenestino must be ascribed— 
a dedication to the sisters of Antium was not 
thought wholly out of place in the sanctuary of 
Primigenia. In this connection the much disputed 
passage in Statius, Silv. 1.3.80, may be remem- 
bered, with its puzzling reference to the “Prae- 
nestinae Sorores.”*° If by the beginning of the first 
century a.. the “Antiatinae” had gained a foothold 
among the deities venerated at Praeneste, related to, 
if distinct from, the aboriginal Fortuna, then with 
some justification they could be said to be “Prae- 
nestinae” as well. The unusual wording which 
Statius chose may yet have had some foundation 


of fact. 
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at Argos; Pausanias 6.17.3. Cf., in Italy, the presence of a serpent, 
and an image of the goddess placed on a couch, in the sanctuary 
of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium: L. A. Springer, Temple Treasures. 
A Study based on Livy (Philadelphia 1949) sof. 

29 CIL XIV 2863. For the maternal interpretation of Fortuna 
Primigenia see bibliography cited supra ns. 10, 11, 21, and 
Altheim, “Terra Mater” 38ff; Koch, “Der rémische Jupiter,” 
79ff; G. Dumézil, “Déesses latines et mythes védiques,” Latomus 
25 (Brussels 1956) 71ff. 

80 The passage is usually considered an error on the part of 
Statius; Dumézil, op.cit. 75. Altheim, op.cit. 42, accepted it as 
a confirmation of his distinction between two Fortunae at 
Praeneste which, however, is still a moot question. Terracottas 
of a common, popular type, representing two seated goddesses 
with a child between them, have indeed been found in Prae- 
neste. However it can hardly be proven that the type originated 
there; the earliest specimens are Veientane. Q. F. Maule and 
H. R. W. Smith op.cit. (supra n. 13) 118 n. 2. 
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A Sepulchral Stele from Sardis 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN anp KEMAL ZIYA POLATKAN 


In the spring of 1958 the farmer Hiisseyin Ergiil 
from the village of Mersindere discovered in his 
vineyard an ancient marble stele (pl. 9, figs. 1-3, 
pl. 10, fig. 5). The find was made about 1 kilometer 
west of the modern bridge over which the highway 
from Turgutlu to Salihli crosses the Pactolus,’ some 
20 yards south of the highway. Inspection of the 
find spot makes it probable that the tomb to which 
the stele belongs was alongside the ancient road 
(extension of the Royal Road) which led from the 
city of Sardis westward and eventually to the sea; 
the famous mausoleum of Claudia Antonia Sabina 
was located along the same highway,’ though much 
closer to the bridge. Without excavation it is impos- 
sible to ascertain anything further about the tomb, 
as the spot has been ploughed over and replanted 
with vines. 

The find was reported to authorities and on 
August 30 Kemal Ziya Polatkan, Commissioner to 
the Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, and Dr. 
Baki Ogun, Assistant Commissioner, brought the 
stele to the headquarters of the Sardis expedition. 
Here it was studied and photographed.’ Subse- 
quently, the monument was transferred to the 
Archaeological Museum at Manisa. Professor Louis 
Robert, Epigraphic Advisor to the Sardis Expedi- 
tion, kindly agreed to write the commentary on the 
inscription which forms the second part of this 
article. 

The stele is an upright slab of local Sardian 
marble surmounted by a simple profile and a roof 
with three acroteria. The total height including the 
central acroterion is 1.56 m., the width at profile 
and at bottom is 0.51 m. The shaft tapers slightly 
upward, from 0.51 to 0.49 m. just below the profile. 
The height of the shaft is 1.20 m. The stele is 0.19 m. 
thick at bottom, 0.17 m. at top. 

The central acroterion, 0.09 m. high, shows traces 
of a palmette. The smaller side acroteria are plain, 
though they may have been painted. The acroterion 
on the right is partly broken, that on the left broken 

1H. C. Butler, Sardis 1 (1922) ill.18 ‘G.’ Much of the 


medieval and something of the ancient road may have disap- 
peared during the levelling for the modern highway in 1952. 
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and mended. There is slight damage to the top of 
the central acroterion. 

Below the profile on top is an inscription of four 
lines. The height of the inscription is 0.08 m. The 
height of the letters varies from 0.8 cm. (0 mikron) 
to 1.5 cm. The ends of the first three lines are 
slightly damaged, but only the right end of the 
epsilon of the second line is lost. (pl. 9, figs. 1, 2) 

In the center of the shaft is an oblong (0.45 m. 
high, 0.37 m. wide) with two figures in relief. It is 
hollowed into the shaft to a depth of 0.02 m. On 
the right is the dead woman, Matis, whom the stele 
commemorates. She takes with her right hand 
something out of a box which is presented to her 
by a girl standing on the left. Some of the details 
are obscured by incrustation which covers much 
of the stele. 

At the very bottom of the stele is a roughly 
chiselled piece ca. 6.5 cm. high, projecting ca. 5 cm. 
in front. It served to insert the stele into a stone 
base. 

The two lateral surfaces of the stele are finished 
with fine claw chisel. The top and the back are 
worked roughly with large chisel. 

In size and position, Matis is the dominant figure 
of the relief. She is moved away from the right 
edge and an effect of empty space is created by the 
area over her head. Her figure occupies most of the 
right half of the relief, and its lower part moves 
over into the left half, crowding the smaller girl. 


‘The artist has tried for three-dimensional effects in 


giving a diagonal position to her body: the lower 
left leg and much of the lower garment are seen 
frontally, as is the footstool with folded lion-paws 
for legs; the upper parts of the legs make a diagonal 
transition to the body, which is nearly but not com- 
pletely frontal. The head is seen in profile. The 
chair, with bull-hoof legs, is so arranged as to give 
a slight effect of foreshortening; the outer leg (on 
the right) comes up to the frontal plane of the 
relief; the leg near the center is cut back deeper. 


2 Butler, op.cit. 170ff. C. R. Morey, Sardis 5:1 (1924) 3ff. 
8 Photographs by Arthur Steinberg. 
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Apparently Matis is thought of as “receding” 
toward the right, the chair toward the left. A 
cushion, pressed hard down in front, sticks out 
rather informally beyond the back of the chair, all 
the way to the right edge of the relief. 

The figure of the girl on the left seems at first to 
be entirely in profile. Yet this is not quite the case. 
Her body is placed at a certain angle to the back- 
ground, as may be clearly seen in the position of 
her shoulders. Tipping slightly backwards, she leans 
with her shoulders against a pillar which has a 
simple capital at the top. A similar pillar may have 
been intended on the right side of the relief but 
was never finished. 

Matis wears a cloak which is thrown over her 
head and her left shoulder and arm, then draped 
around her legs. With her left hand she holds the 
bunched upper fold of the cloak, which runs across 
her lap. Her undergarment is a high-girt peplos 
with short sleeves. With her right hand she takes 
from an open box an object which is, unfortunately, 
quite indistinct. 

The little girl with “melon coiffure” seems to be 
clad in a long transparent garment. She holds with 
both hands the jewelry(?) box, of which the open 
lid is seen behind the hand of Matis. She may well 
be the only daughter of Matis who is mentioned in 
the inscription.* 


Despite its provincial awkwardness, the stele of 
Matis holds considerable importance on several 
counts. It is one of the rare examples of Early 
Hellenistic funerary stelae from Asia Minor. It dis- 
closes a strong influence of the Late Classical Attic 
style upon Western Asia Minor in the period prior 
to the development of Pergamene Baroque. And, 
artistically as well as linguistically, it offers impor- 
tant testimony for the rapid Hellenization of the 


*Commenting on other Eastern Greek reliefs, E. Pfuhl says 
that girls like the one on the stele of Matis are always servants 
and that the children of the dead persons are differentiated 
from them by different proportions, Jdl 20 (1905) 66; but one 
can hardly be certain of the intent in each case. 

5K. Friis-Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs of the Classical 
Period (1951) 163, fig. 83. A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs 
(1893-1900), offers examples for the entire chronological range 
and for the two major variants, one with pediment, like the 
Matis stele, the other with acanthus-palmette finial, e.g. pls. 18f; 
21-23; 273 43:139,142; 51:162f; 77:137f; 84:333; 92:409; 
100:419,425; 120:661; 132:706; 143:781; 256:1168. 

SE. Pfuhl, MuZ 3, fig. 537. J. D. Beazley, Attic White 
Lekythoi (1938) 15. 

TH. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs (1931) 25ff, pl. 20; 
cf. also pls. 19, 21. 
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Lydian capital during the third century B.c. 

It is not difficult to prove the close relation be- 
tween the stele of Matis and the Attic funerary 
stelae. The general type of a tall stele with a hol- 
lowed rectangle which is used for the relief scene 
is best paralleled in “a small group of Attic grave 
stelae, some of them possibly even a little later than 
the funeral law of Demetrios (317 B.c.).” The 
simple “unfinished capitals” placed in the upper 
corners of the hollowed rectangle are seen on many 
Attic reliefs of this type, which, in Athens, occurs 
from the late fifth through the fourth century s.c.° 

The quiet scene of a woman and a maid who 
brings the jewels is an invention jof High Classical 
painting.® There is perhaps more meaning to it than 
some would allow. The jewels are the crowning 
touch of irresistible beauty; the dead woman was 
as beautiful as Aphrodite. On’ the masterpiece 
which set a glorious standard fof the treatment of 
the theme on funerary stelae, the monument to 
Hegeso, Hegeso is as majestically divine as the 
goddesses of the Parthenon frieze.’ In this design, 
as on the white !ekythoi, the jewel-bringer is a 
young woman.° 

A formulation closer to that of the Matis relief 
is found on the stele of Philostrate, dated by 
H. Diepolder between 420 and 410 B.c.; here a little 
girl rather than a young woman brings the box 
with jewels (pl. ro, fig. 4). This variant is repeated 
on Attic stelae well into the late fourth century.’ 
Although the production of the Attic funerary 
reliefs was stopped by Demetrios of Phaleron in 
317 B.c., their typology and iconography were car- 
ried abroad to the new Hellenistic capitals by 
migrating artists. Notable examples, both carved 
and painted, have been discovered at Alexandria,” 
others painted, at Demetrias.** These Hellenistic 
stelae manifest the same trends that we have dis- 

8 For later examples cf. H. K. Siisserott, Griechische Plastik 
des 4. Jahrhunderts (1938) 113, pl. 18:1, Mnesarete, ca. 360 
B.c. Conze, pls. 31:69; 32:70f; 34; 73 (late); 35:74-76; 36:80; 
68:290. E. Pfuhl, AM 26 (1901) 264f, fig., from Alexandria, 
perhaps Attic import. 

® Philostrate: Diepolder, op.cit. 19f, pl. 13:2. Later examples: 
Conze 1 (1893) 25f, pl. 36, esp. no. 83, which is clearly of 
the fourth century B.c. 

10F. Pfuhl, AM 26 (1901) 258ff, nos. 2, 9. E. Breccia, La 
necropoli di Sciatbi (1912) 1ff, no. 5, fig. 18; and esp. pl. 31, 
the stele of Isodora, where the general type of stele, the attire, 
and the posture of the seated woman resemble that of Matis. 
Our fig. 6 is after I. Noshi, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt (1937) 
105ff, pl. 12:2. 


11 A. Arvanitopoullos, Thessalika Mnemeia (1909) 70ff, 97ff. 
M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting (1931) 344ff, fig. 555. 
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covered in the stele of Matis—the creation of a more 
“real” space; the elaboration of diagonal postures 
and foreshortenings; and the introduction of defi- 
nite elements of architecture and landscape. The 
last trend is particularly marked on funerary stelae 
found in Asia Minor, especially at Ephesos, Smyrna, 
and Pergamon; there is also at least one example 
from Sardis. Some of these “Eastern Greek” stelae 
continue the stele type with hollowed rectangle 
which is utilized as a frame for the figure-scene, but 
their shafts are squatter and wider than that of the 
stele of Matis.’ 

It is instructive to compare the relief of the monu- 
ment to Matis (pl. 10, fig. 5) with one Classical 
(Philostrate, fig. 4)** and two Hellenistic examples 
(figs. 6, 7)** which portray the same or nearly the 
same theme. On the Classical stele, the background 
is wide and open but quite neutral. The figures are 
carefully placed in “occult balance” near the center 
of this empty area. The self-contained unity of the 
two figures is made emphatic by the long continu- 
ous line linking their arms and hands and by their 
meeting glances. The vertical uprightness of their 
postures keeps them somewhat apart yet parallel; 
and this parallelism is resumed in the vertical falls 
of draperies—all of these verticals subtly conform- 
ing to the verticals of the frame. 

The composition of the Matis stele (pl. 10, fig. 5) 
is more crowded, and the enclosing frame narrows 
down to a space which is less ideal, more specific 
yet not quite either one or the other. Although the 
girl and the woman are physically as‘ close to each 
other as on the Classical stele (pl. 10, fig. 4), the 
figures work more against each other—through the 
divergent angles and rhythms of their postures and 
draperies, through the positioning of the hands and 
arms that pass each other without joining. 

In both of the Hellenistic stelae (pl. 10, figs. 6, 7), 
the deep space between the two enframing ‘cal 
pillars is “real.” It takes fully rounded figures to 
move in it. Indeed, in the stele from Smyrna (fig. 

12M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (1955) 
137, fig. 538, dated by the author to the third century s.c. 
E. Pfuhl, Jd! 20 (1905) 47ff, 123ff, esp. figs. 6, 12f, 15. Stele 
of Menophila from Sardis, dated ca. 150 8.c. by W. H. Buckler 
and D. M. Robinson, Sardis 7:1 (1932) 108f, fig. 101, no. 111; 
re-used stele, 137, fig. 153, no. 167. 

18 Diepolder, op.cit. pl. 13:2. 

14 Fig. 6, from Alexandria; limestone; first half of the third 
century B.c,, Noshi, op.cit. 106, pl. 12:2. J. G. Milne, Cat.Cairo, 
Greek Inscriptions (1905) 46, no. 9259, pl. 6. Inscription: Niko 
Timonos, aste. Fig. 7, from Smyrna or vicinity. Leyden. H. 


0.87 m. W. 0.415-0.50 m. In the late 17th century in the 
collection of Carolus Heidanus. Oudendorp, Descriptio Legati 
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7), a pillar monument appears in the background 
of the relief which has the effect of pushing the 
ugure of the girl toward the front. The lasting, 
permanent quality of the Classical scene (fig. 4) 
which was strained but not abandoned in the stele 
of Matis, yields to a momentary, dramatic emphasis 
underlined by the contrasting moods of the two 
figures. Philostrate’s little girl will keep on offer- 
ing her box for ever and ever; Matis’ daughter may 
gently persist in presenting hers even if she is sway- 
ing a little on her heels; but the lyre-bringer of the 
Alexandrian relief seems quite energetic in urging 
her instrument upon a dreaming lady (fig. 6), 
while on the stele in Leyden (fig. 7) the servant 
girl, who walks in with determined step, is con- 
trasted with the large figure of the seated woman, 
who unveils herself in a design which recalls the 
dramatic grandeur of a Christian Annunciation. 

If we now turn our attention to the main figures, 
Philostrate (fig. 4) though large of limb, is seated 
easily and comfortably. As our eyes follow the 
fluent, unified descent of her body, we become 
aware of subordinate rhythmic by-plays; the lightly 
sketched folds over the shoulder, the large yet un- 
obtrusive crossing of the fold over the lap, and the 
pendent, curving folds over her left foot. Note, by 
way of contrast, how hard the cloak descends over 
the shoulder of Matis (fig. 5), how the bulky fold 
and the right arm erect a barrier across her body, 
how sharply the angular lower edge of the cloak 
cuts across the legs. Note, too, the ungainly position 
of the legs—the bent right leg, rendered in front 
view, is pushing aggressively forward, the left leg, 
drawn in strict profile, almost disappears in the 
background. 

The disruptive angularity seen in the relief of 
Matis is not an idiosyncrasy of a provincial sculp- 
tor. On the stele of Isodora from Alexandria we 
observe the same angular motifs only drawn rather 
than sculptured."® The harsh rendering of the cloak 
which cuts in a sharp horizontal across the lower 
Papenbroeckiani 1 (1746) 36. L. J. F. Janssen, De Grieksche, 


Romeinsche en Etrurische Monumenten van het Museum van 
Oudheden te Leiden (1848) I, 268. Id., Musei Lugduno-Batavi 
Inscriptiones (1842) pl. v1.7. Id., Grieksche en Romeinsche 
grafreliefs (1851), no. 6. CIG 3338. E. Pfuhl, JdI (1905) 53, 
no. 13, fig. 6. H. W. Pleket, The Greek Inscriptions at Leiden 
(1958) 82. 

I owe a new photograph and references to the older publica- 
tions to the kindness of Dr. W. D. van Wijngarden, Director, 
and Prof. Brunsting, Curator of the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 
te Leiden. 

15 Cf. Breccia, n. 10 supra. 
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legs is an important motif in the statue of Demos- 
thenes,"* rightly celebrated as the very exemplar 
of the so-called “Strained Style” which developed 
as a leading movement during the Early Hellenistic 
period. We may also compare the seated statues of 
Epicure, Metrodoros, and Hermarchos, dated by 
M. Bieber around 280-270 B.c. Metrodoros, in par- 
ticular, displays an arrangement of crossing cloak- 
fold and position of hand similar to those seen in 
the figure of Matis.” 

The stele of Niko from Alexandria (fig. 6) and 
the stele from Smyrna (fig. 7) introduce a new 
unity of the body, which is conceived as being 
voluminous and three-dimensional, a unity which 
is accomplished by arranging the major volumes 
in large but intricate pattern that cross back and 
forward. Thus in the figure of Niko one “spiral” 
runs from her right leg through the left arm to 
her head, while a crossing curve is established by 
a line which starts from the head and goes down 
through her right arm to the long fold falling all 
the way to the floor. How different is this treatment 
from the rendering of the similar motif of the left 
arm and the cross fold in the figure of Matis! 

It is amusing to note that in the learned, anti- 
quarian atmosphere of Alexandria the artist, though 
working already in the new, dynamic “High Hel- 
lenistic” style, yet finds it necessary to utilize for 
this long, important fold no contemporary formula 
but a “quotation”—a Classically folded fold, taken 
from some pre-Phidian or Phidian creation. 

The sculptor of the Smyrniote stele (fig. 7) is 
closer to the source of the new dynamic style which 
we know best from Pergamon. He is certainly 
farther advanced into the “Hellenistic Baroque” 
than the creator of Niko (fig. 6). E. Pfuhl has re- 
marked that the figures of these “Eastern Greek” 
reliefs of Asia Minor seem to be copied from 
statues.** They are, indeed, statuesque and dra- 
matic. Compared with the upward thrust of the 
seated woman on the stele from Smyrna (fig. 7), 
Niko (fig. 6) looks gently self-contained; com- 
pared with the vigorous, “Pergamene” rhythm of 
the walking servant, Niko’s lyre-bringer seems 

16 M. Bieber, op.cit. 66f, figs. 218, 224-29, dated 280-279 B.c. 

17 Bieber, op.cit. figs. 132-35, 173f, 176. 

18 JdI 20 (1905) 66ff. 

19 G. W. Elderkin, AJA 37 (1933) 387f. H. C. Butler, Sardis 


1 (1921) fig. i179. W. H. Buckler, Sardis 6:2 (1924) pls. 2ff. 
For Greek epitaphs earlier than that of Matis cf. W. H. Buckler 
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manneristically rooted to the ground by her spread- 
ing garment. 

As we look back to the stele of Matis (fig. 5) it 
is clear that this relief from Sardis is stylistically 
earlier than the “High Hellenistic” reliefs from 
Alexandria and Smyrna (figs. 6, 7). We may best 
describe it as an example of Early Hellenistic 
Atticism affected to some extent by the “Strained 
Style.” On stylistic grounds, the monument to Matis 
may be dated anywhere from the late fourth to the 
mid-third century s.c. L. Robert’s epigraphic date 
“around the middle of the third century s.c.” (see 
second part of this article), arrived at quite inde- 
pendently, can be easily reconciled with our stylistic 
dating, especially if we allow for a slight lag be- 
tween the leaders of Hellenistic sculpture and their 
provincial followers. For Sardis, though it was 
rapidly becoming Hellenized during the third cen- 
tury B.c., was still to some extent frontier country 
for Greek sculptors. 

It is of interest for this process of Hellenization 
that Andromenes (who has a Greek name) wanted 
his wife (whose name may be un-Greek) to be 
commemorated as Greek women were commemo- 
rated. The stele of Matis has little in common with 
the stelae used previously at Sardis by the Lydians.** 
That Andromenes could find at Sardis a sculptor 
capable of doing justice to this assignment is worthy 
of note. Perhaps this craftsman was one of the 
masons who had worked on the great temple of 
Artemis begun a generation or so earlier.”° 

We have said: “craftsman”; perhaps one should 
say: “a decent craftsman.” The creator of the stele 
of Matis was no Praxiteles—his work is a little 
coarse in details, a little “puffy” in the figures. The 
theme he had to portray had been worked over 
many times before and was apt to become some- 
what worn and threadbare by repetition. Yet, when 
all is said and done, he has managed to carry across 
to us something of the high beauty and moving 
restraint of the original Classical composition. 
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and D. M. Robinson, Sardis 7:1 (1932) nos. 102-04. 

201 believe that the temple may have been designed at the 
time of Alexander the Great. Its western cella must have been 
finished before the late third century B.c. when the inscription 
of Mnesimachus was cut on the wall. Cf. T. Zawadski, Chari- 
steria T. Sinko (1951) 395ff. 


The Inscription of the Sepulchral Stele from Sardis 


LOUIS ROBERT 


Maris péu por trovvop’ Edu, warpis Kedawwat. 

Kai diricaca tpeis maidas év 
Ondvrépny re piav rovs édurov dOipéva. 


“Matis fut mon nom, Célénes ma patrie. 

Androménés mon époux a préparé sur moi ce 
monument; 

Je lui ai enfanté et laissé dans la maison trois fils 

Et une fille que j’ai quittés en mourant.” 


Les formules du début sont trés fréquentes dans 
les épitaphes métriques: le nom du mort ou de la 
morte (type X ou pou X), suivi de 
l'indication de la patrie (warpis 5; A moins que 
le rapport ne soit inverse, Tlarpis pév . . . ovvopa 
82... . .) et de celui du pére ou du mari, etc.’ 
Celles des vers suivants ne sont pas moins banales. 
Selon les dictionnaires, durvew s’emploie en parlant 
de l’homme, de la femme; notre épi- 
gramme montre que la régle n’est pas absolue. 

L’écriture, encore simple et sobre, et od certains 
sigma ont encore les branches supérieure et inféri- 
eure légérement divergentes, me parait 4 placer 


1Voir W. Peek, Gr. Vers-Inschr. 1, n. 1095-1103 et 1074- 
1094. On n'y trouve pas avec ofvoua la variante de style sans 
valeur propre pv, comme ici; cf. dans le no. 1102, gu dé 
warpis Kupdva. 

2Je l'ai expliqué dans Hellenica Il (1946): Sur quelques 
ethniques, 75-76, en commentant l’épitaphe attique du [Ve 
sitcle 1G, II?, 9009: Koopwla éx Kedar. 

Cf. J. Sundwall, Einheim. Namen (1914) 147, avec les 
corrections et additions des notes ci-aprés. Le mot forme la 
seconde partie des noms lyciens Topyaris, Ivpimaris, TMopa- 
omaris. Tout proche l’ethnique Marunvrds (“lyd. Demot.; 4M 
XII 256; vgl. jedoch Ramsay, Cities, 1, 342"). Le rapprochement 
de Ramsay avec les Matiénes de Cappadoce et de Médie est en 
lair, et Marvy a été rapproché de toponymes lydiens comme 
Aowdun etc. “AM XII, 256,” auquel renvoie Sundwall, de 
méme que W. Ruge, PW [RE] s. v. Matya (1930) et gr. Kruse, 
ib. s. v. Matyene, est une publication de cette inscription seule 
par Kondoléon; il faut la remplacer par un renvoi & E. Michon, 
Rev. Et. Anc. [REA] (1906) 181-82, qui a donné aussi une 
photographie de cette stéle de Philadelphie entrée au musée du 
Louvre. H. Bossert, Jahrbuch fiir Kleinas. Forschung 2 (1953) 
328, traitant de la bilingue de Karatepe, renvoie & Sundwall 
pour Maris et Mares en Carie, Pisidie et Lycaonie, en parlant 
du roi de Tunna Matti et de Mati, prétre 4 Kizuvatna mentionné 
& Bogazkéy (se dernier enregistré par E. Laroche, Recueil 
d’onomastique hittite [1952] 29, n. 414). 

4Nom d’homme a Halicarnasse au Ve sitcle: Maris KSwdew 
(BCH IV 296; Sylloge® 46, ligne 123). J. Sundwall cite aussi le 


dans le courant du IIe siécle, disons peut-étre vers 
le milieu. 

La mention de la ville de Célénes en Phrygie n’y 
contredit pas. Si le nom de cette ville paraissait dans 
une épitaphe en prose, l’inscription ne pourrait étre 
postérieure au régne d’Antiochus I, qui remplaca 
Célénes par la fondation d’Apamée, dite Apamée 
du Méandre ou Apamée Kibétos. Mais le nom de 
Célénes, lié 4 un passé mythique, 4 divers cultes de 
la ville et 4 des légendes comme celle de Marsyas, 
a continué naturellement a vivre dans la littérature 
grecque et latine, chez les poétes et chez les prosa- 
teurs;* nous avons ici le premier témoignage épi- 
graphique de cette survie littéraire dans la poésie 
de Sardes gravée sur pierre. 

Androménés de Sardes porte un nom grec banal. 
Celui de la femme d’Apamée-Célénes peut d’abord 
surprendre, non par sa terminaison, qui est typique 
en grec d’une classe trés abondante de noms 
féminins, mais par sa racine, Mat-. On peut se 
demander si ce ne serait pas un nom indigéne, 
c’est-A-dire ici phrygien. De fait, les noms d’homme 
ou de femme Marts et surtout Mareis sont attestés* 
en Carie,* en Pisidie® et en Lycaonie;* on est dans 


“déme rhodien” des Mdrio, c’est-a-dire plutét la xroiva de 
ce nom (IG XII 1, 157, ligne 9). 

5 Sundwall renvoie & Pape-Benseler. Ce dictionnaire citait 
une Marefs d’Oroanda d’aprés Koumanoudis. Il s’agit de la 
stéle athénienne de Marets Bapaxov 'Opoardnr4 (IG Il, 2848; 
II, 10032); sur le peuple des Oroandiens, entre le lac de 
Beysehir et la plaine lycaonienne, sur l'ethnique et sur cette 
épitaphe, cf. RA 1933, Ul, 132 et BCH 1956, 521. Il faut ajouter 
maintenant un “Adp(#A\cos) Marecs sur le lac d’Egridir, c’est-a- 
dire & Prostaenna (cf. Bull. Epigr. 1958, 493), reconnu dans 
SEG Il, 747. Le nom se retrouve a l'autre extrémité de la 
Pisidie, & Termessos: TAM III, 507, “Atp(mAla) Mares une 
femme. 

6 Sundwall cite “Mares (f. ?), lykaon. (Klio, X, 241).” 
Il s’agit de cette dédicace publi¢e par W. M. Calder en 1910, 
loc.cit., 242, no. 16: Mares Mavov pera *Apwroyérov xal 
Tepodéov trav dvéorncey Avi *"Adonr@ 
Sundwall I’a classée—vaguement comme il en a l’habitude— 
& la Lycaonie parce que l'article est intitulé A journey round the 
Proseilemmene, et qu'il débute par des inscriptions de la région 
de Laodicée. Certes, l’éditeur n’a pas facilité au lecteur la 
localisation sur la carte des villages qu'il cite; mais enfin on 
arrive & voir que le village de “Katshuby or Tchoghu,” od 
il a copié l'inscription et qui est identifié par une autre de ses 
trouvailles avec l’établissement des Appolenoi, est A mi-chemin 
entre Amorion (Umraniye) et Polybéton (Bulvadin), c’est-d-dire 
en dehors de la Lycaonie, dans le Nord-Est de la Phrygie. 
L’inscription a été republiée avec photo par W. M. Calder, 
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la Phrygie du Nord-Est avec une épitaphe d’A- 
morion récemment publiée,’ comme avec une 
dédicace déja connue.® 

Mais il est 4 noter que des noms de personnes 
de la racine Mat- se trouvent, certainement sans 
lien avec les précédents, dans le domaine sémitique.® 
On en reléve de la méme racine, mais différents, 
en Egypte.”® Ils sont sfirement épichoriques aussi 
en Thrace et sans lien avec les deux domaines 
précédents. On a relevé** les noms de femme Mara 
dans la région de Drama,” et Mar[c]a pour une 
Thrace enterrée 4 Erétrie.* J’en puis ajouter un 
autre: dans une épitaphe d’Athénes, JG II’, 8476, 
W. Peek a lu sur un estampage non point seule- 
ment Mar.va, mais Marea;** il n’a ajouté aucun 
commentaire 4 cette lecture. Comme Iépitaphe 
nomme Marea Oadavov Aapdavis, nous avons un 
témoignage intéressant sur les noms authentiques 
d’un Dardanien.** Quoi qu'il en soit de l’apparte- 
nance du peuple dardanien au groupe illyrien, il 
semble qu’aucun des éléments des noms de la 
Dardanienne et de son pére ne se retrouve jusqu’ici 
dans les noms catalogués comme illyriens;** au 
contraire, on voit comme Marea se rapproche de 
noms thraces, et Oadavos se laisse comparer, pour 


MAMA I (1928) n. 435 (mais le nom Mares est facheusement 


absent de l’index). Ce qu'il faut maintenant citer pour Mares 
en Lycaonie, ce sont deux inscriptions de Laodicée Brilée, 
MAMA VII (1956) 2: Mares Ta Ilesduwvos (?), et 25: Adpn- 
Ma Maras Tecudrdpov. 

7 MAMA VII, 284 c:—idia Mare xal réxvvs. 

8 Voir la note 6. 

® Ainsi Mara ou Maras, prés d’Abila de Lysanias: R. 
Mouterde, Mél. Beyrouth [MélUS]] 34 (1957) 234-35, no. 1 4, 
qui soupconne un nom araméen et rapproche Mare, Maraes, 
Maéa, dans Ryckmans et dans Wuthnow, Die semit. Menschen- 
namen (1927) 74, mais les exemples de ce dernier pour des Mar- 
sont tirés précisément de Preisigke. Je n'ai aucune compétence 
pour décider entre l’égyptien et le sémitique. Faut-il rapprocher 
Maraios, rabdouque de Zeus 4 Damas (SEG VII, 225)? 

10 Preisigke, Namenbuch, s. vv. Marae, Maraews, Mardis. 
J'y rattacherais le nom Mardis en Créte; ci-aprés note 23. Une 
Mara a Alexandrie, Bull.Epigr. (1950) 222; elle est d'origine 
inconnue; dans la méme série un Zafivas sémitique. 

11D. Detchev, Die thrak. Sprachreste (1957) 291; il donne, 
sans réserves, une étymologie d’aprés le sanscrit. 

12 BCH (1897) 534: yuvacxt Mare 

18 1G XII 9, 813: Mar[c]a Muvlrov Opara; on peut alléguer 
ce texte quelle ce soit la lettre disparue. 

14 Attische Grabschriften 1 (1954) 20, n. 62. J. Kirchner 
date Il’inscription du Ile siécle avant J. C. 

15 Aucune inscription trouvée dans le pays méme ne remonte 
aussi haut. D’autre part, bien des Dardaniens a |'étranger, 
esclaves ou non, ont di porter un nom qui n’était pas leur nom 
de naissance. Une esclave, Aapddva 1d ‘yévos, affranchie a 
Delphes, avait été appelée Aap3dva (SGDI 2194; A. Mayer, 
loc.cit. 107; M. Lambertz, Die gr. Sklavennamen | [ Progr. Wien 
1907] 12, qui rapproche la joueuse de fifite Aapdaris dans 
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la seconde partie, au nom des Daces et au nom si 
répandu Aavos, Aaos, Davus, Daus, comme des 
toponymes en -dava, 

La racine Mat- est si simple qu'elle se trouve 
ainsi dans plusieurs aires onomastiques sans con- 
tact. C’est d’autant plus apparent qu’on la retrouve 
aussi en grec et dans des régions et des cas ov elle 
n’est pas due a une influence exotique. Les exemples 
que j’ai pu rassembler sont rares, mais assurés; et 1a, 
comme dans ce qui précéde, je ne prétends pas a 
des relevés complets, parce que ce n’est guére possi- 
ble actuellement dans les études d’onomastique 
antique et, en outre, parce que mon attention a été 
attirée sur ces noms récemment par I’inscription de 
Sardes. H. Bechtel enregistre un nom en Mar- 
en marge de la racine “Marv-, dunkles Ele- 
ment”:’* c'est Mariwy 4 Tanagra, JG VII, 1187, 
qui remonte au moins 4 |’époque hellénistique; la 
lecture est sfire.® Le dictionnaire de Pape et 
Benseler connaissait Mdrwy, nom d’un sophiste 
attaqué pour sa gloutonnerie par les comiques 
Anaxilas et Antiphane.”® Un cas 4 rapprocher de 
Pinscription de Sardes est le nom de a 
Athénes comme celui d’une femme qui fit une 
offrande a Asclépios, enregistrée dans un inventaire 
de 232-231." Je trouve aussi”* un Maras en Béotie 


Aristoph., Vespae 1371; cf. Adpdavos dans S. Copalle, De servo- 
rum graec. nominibus [1908] 32). Je ne puis chercher si l'on 
connait d'autres Dardaniens affranchis & Delphes. 

16 Cf. H. Krahe, Lexikon altillyr. Personnennamen (1929); 
Die Sprache der Illyrier 1 (1955); A. Mayer, Die Sprache der 
alten Illyrier 1 (1957). 

17D. Detchev, Joc.cit. 116-117 et 121; pour des noms en 
-8a8a, voir aussi Rev. Phil. (1959) 182, n. 5. Je ne vois pas de 
comparaison A faire pour le début du nom.—On admet que, 
méme si les Dardaniens sont illyriens, il y a eu des éléments 
thraces dans la population; cf. par exemple C. Patsch, PW 
[RE] s. v. Dardani (1901): “. . . im Osten jedoch auch 
thrakische Elemente”; Detchev, loc.cit. 118, s. v. AdpSavo:: a 
cété de l’aristocratie illyrienne, abondante population de serfs; 
“das Ueberhandnehmen der thrak. PN in den Inschriften aus 
Dardanien zeigt, dass dieses Land in der vorillyrischer+ Zeit 
von Thrakern besiedelt war.” Nous avons ici un témoignage 
de cette persistance thrace. 

18 HP 295, avec Marvdlxa (Epire) et Marrvéidas (Etolic). 

19 Elle est attestée a la fois par Koumanoudis et par Lolling, 
et elle semble trés claire, sans qu'on doive supposer Mdrpwr. 
On regrette l'absence d'une photographie, qui permettrait aus- 
sitét une vérification et peut-€tre de se faire une idée sur 
la date. 

20 Athénée, VII, 307¢; VIII, 342d. Je me comprends pas 
l’explication de Pape. 

21 Bechtel, Att. Frauennamen (1902) 135: IG Il, 806, 103; 
maintenant II?, 1534, ligne 285; [é@@adpu]ol dirrol Marilov. 
Bechtel rapproche un scholiaste d’Aristophane; pdrioy yap eldos 
pérpov (le mot est souvent en ce sens dans les papyrus; cf. 
LS], s. v., qui n’allégue pas le scholiaste). 

22 Je ne sais comment interpréter le nom de la fille d'un 
Amisénien enterrée au Céramique d’Athénes A l’époque im- 
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encore, 4 Akraiphia.”* J’expliquerais enfin par cette 
racine, avec la terminaison -iya, le nom de femme 
Marixa 4 Thasos qui se trouve dans deux inscrip- 
tions: “Exaraias rijs Marixas et je coupe, 
dans une dédicace, non pas Marixa: Keo—yapw- 
Thpiov,” mais Marixa ‘Ixec[iov]** 


on trouve a |’époque hellénistique méme en pays 
ionien des formes en alpha dans les noms de per- 
sonnes, amenées par la koiné.”” D’autre part un 
autre exemple indiscutable de cette racine dans 
lonomastique grecque me parait étre fourni par 
une épitaphe de Chios,** “en belles lettres,” donc 


apparemment du IVe ou du IlIle siécle: Mara 
*AOnvaiov 

Dans ces conditions, Matis, née dans la colonie 
grecque d’Apamée de Phrygie dans le courant du 


IIle siécle, épousée par un citoyen de Sardes, avait- 


périale, IG 8068; Mdriov ‘Hpaxddéwvos Ovydrnp 
(transformée en un homme, Mérios, dans Studia Pontica Iil, 
p. 3). On le considérerait d’abord comme un nom grec. Mais 
une inscription d'Amisos précisément, au Ille siécle av. J. C., fait 
connaitre une Mara (Studia Pont. Ill, n. 1): EbdvOns “A-vyiov. 
Anuhrpws ‘Aylov. "Aprh ‘Oddprov, yuri. 
"Oddurov, Anunrplov yrs. Selon F. Cumont, les noms des 
deux filles d’'Olympos “sont probablement indigénes ou perses”; 
car Arta, “pur,” “entre dans la composition d'un grand nombre 
de noms iraniens,” et un nom iranien n'est pas surprenant 3 
Amisos; dans cette famille ob les deux fréres ont épousé deux 
soeurs, les 4 noms d’hommes seraient grecs et les deux noms 
de femmes non grecs, opposition entre l’onomastique des deux 
sexes qui pourrait s’expliquer facilement. Si Mara est lui aussi 
un nom iranien ou plutét indigéne, il me semble qu'il entraine 
avec lui la Mércovy d’Amisos que j’en rapproche. Relevons que 
si l'on veut encore exclure des noms grecs la Mation de l’inven- 
taire d’Athénes en la considérant comme une étrangére, ce qui 
est possible, les noms grecs en Mat- n'en seront pas moins 
attestés en Béotice, A Athénes (les comiques), 4 Thasos et a 
Chios. —D’autre part, "Apry peut étre un nom grec, et spé- 
cialement ionien, car on peut rapprocher le nom de femme 
“Aptis que je trouve dans deux inscriptions od il n’est pas perse 
et od je le considére comme ionien: “Apris ‘Hynoayopéw a 
Istros (SEG Il, 462), “Aptis “Ierpodérov Ovydrnp dans la 
Dobroudja aussi (Bull. Epigr. 1952, 102); je le rattache a la 
racine connue notamment par le nom ‘'Aprixwr a Olbia. 

28 SEG III, 362. Quant a la Marats de Soulia, sur la cdte Sud 
de la Créte, dans la région de cette fle la plus ouverte aux 
influences du Sud, j’y verrais volontiers une femme au nom 
égyptien (voir ci-dessus, note 10). 

24 Chr. Dunant et J. Pouilloux, Recherches sur . 
(1958) 161. 

25 Ibidem. Le datif ne pourrait s’appliquer qu’A une divinité. 

26 La prosographie de Chr. Dunant et J. Pouilloux en reléve 
5 exemples dans I'tle, ibid. 281. 

27 Ce peut paraitre d’autant plus naturel que les noms en -ixos 
ont leur pays d’élection spécialement dans les régions non 
joniennes, en particulier en Béotie; voir notamment K. Latte, 
De saltationibus Graecorum 108-11 (a propos de la pyrrhique) ; 
cf. E. Locker, Glotta 22 (1934) 56-60. 

28 Zolotas, Athena 1908, 252, n. 98, en majuscules; transcrip- 
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elle recu de ses parents un nom grec ou phrygien? 
Il me semble qu’une réponse ferme serait assez 
subjective. Le nom indigéne Mazteis est attesté non 
point seulement en Pisidie et en Lycaonie, mais en 
Phrygie méme;*° puisqu’on I’y trouve encore a 
l’époque impériale, i] était assurément en usage au 
IIIe siécle a. C. D’autre part, l’onomastique d’A- 
pamée, telle que nous la connaissons actuelle- 
ment,” ne contient 4 peu prés pas d’éléments non 
grecs ou latins; les noms indigénes sont essentielle- 
ment de ces “Lallnamen,” d'origine indigéne, mais 
que l'on peut dire d’apparence internationale, ayant 
leurs semblables ou leurs paralléles en toute 
langue,** comme Apia, Amdia, Tara, Tara, 
Ammas et aussi le phrygien Tlamas;™ je ne reléve 
guére que Aedas,** Exa,** Mopdios.** Il n’y en a 
aucun parmi les noms des monétaires 4 ]’époque 


tion dans |l’index. 

29 Je n’ajouterai pas la stéle de Smyrne au musée de Leyde 
publiée par H. W. Pleket, The Greek Inscr. at Leyden (1958) 
n. 34: & cété de Acocxovpldov est nommée, couronnée 
par le peuple avec lui, Mara ‘Eppuoyévovs, Avocxovpldov 8 
‘yvvaixa. L’éditeur propose en second lieu d’y voir “an unde- 
clined accusative of Mara,” nom pour lequel il rapproche I’in- 
scription d’Amisos. Je ne crois pas qu'il y ait de paralléles 4 un 
nom “indéclinable” dans toutes les épitaphes hellénistiques de 
Smyrne, qui sont si nombreuses. Je ne vois pas de raison de ne 
pas accepter la premitre hypothése de accusatif 
de Mas. 

30 Je ne sépare pas ici Mares (ou Mareis), seul attesté en 
Asie Mineure, et Maris. La forme Maris pourrait avoir été 
employée dans cette poésie grecque méme si la femme de 
Célénes s’était appelée exactement Mares. 

31 On trouvera les inscriptions d’Apamée essentiellement dans 
Ramsay, Phrygia Il, n. 281-351; IGR IV, 773-801; MAMA IV, 
361-62; VI, 173-238. Il est extraordinaire que B. Pace, voulant 
donner une bibliographie sur Apamée, ait écrit, Studi A. Calde- 
rimi ¢ R. Paribeni, Ill (1956) 197, n. 12: “Iscrizioni in CIG, 
n. 3957 ss.; CIL, Ill, n. 364 ss.” (cf. Robert, Etudes Anat. 
454, note 1; Etudes épigr. et philol. 277, 285). —En dehors de 
la cité, il est le plus souvent impossible de distinguer parmi les 
Apaméens, sans épithéte, ceux de la Syrie et ceux de la Phrygie; 
je montrerai cependant ailleurs comment on en peut recon- 
naitre quelques-uns, comme des Antiochéniens aussi, dans les 
épitaphes d’Athénes. 

32 Par exemple Hellenica V1, 90. 

83 IGR IV, 790. 

34 Jbid., Tlawiov Aewda rod Je ne prétends natu- 
rellement pas donner ici un relevé absolument complet. 

85 Ramsay, Joc.cit. n. 350: Abp[nAia] Exa. 

86 ibid. n. 325. Ramsay l'a rapproché justement du second 
nom, Mordiaion, attribué a la ville voisine, Apollonia de 
Phrygie (ou Pisidie) ou du village de la région d’Apollonia 
(cf. W. Ruge, PW [RE] s. v. Mordiaion). Mopdos existe aussi 
en Pamphylie. Comme Mépdios, il ne se trouve dans aucun 
des deux répertoires de J. Sundwall. —Je traite ailleurs de 
Modew dans IGR IV, 364, et du lieu de trouvaille. —Sur le 
nom Murds (Moras), qui est grec, voir Hellenica VIl, 221; 
Bull. Epigr. 1958, 442. 
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hellénistique ou sous |'Empire,*’ sauf BaBas,** qui 
lui aussi entre assez bien dans la catégorie susdite. 
Ce qui me parait remarquable dans cette derniére 
liste, c'est un nom authentiquement iranien, Mai- 
phernés.*® I vient se placer A cété des Mithridates 
et Mithridatianos, pére et fils, citoyens romains et 
grands-prétres de la province d’Asie au Ile siécle 
de notre ére,*° et déja du Mithra—des cistophores 
du Ile siécle a. C.** Ce sont, je suppose, les restes 
de l’aristocratie iranienne établie 4 Célénes au Ve 
et au IVe siécle, lorsque les rois de Perse avaient 
la un palais et un “paradis” de chasse;** peut-tre 
le culte d’Artémis Anaitis, représentée sur de nom- 
breuses monnaies hellénistiques d’Apamée, et 
notamment sur celles de Maiphernés, fut-il un centre 
de permanence pour ces familles perses.** Mais en 
revanche on peut faire valoir que |’épigraphie 
d’Apamée actuellement connue est tardive, presque 
toute impériale,** et que l’onomastique de l’époque 
hellénistique pouvait étre plus pénétrée de noms 
indigénes*°—que les fonctionnaires sur les monnaies 


87 BMC Phrygia, pp. xxxu-xxxvin; Miinsterberg, Beamten- 
namen auf gr. Miinzen 157-59. 

88 Ainsi BMC p. 77, n. 48; Inv. Wadd. 5660, 5668. Je traite 
ailleurs de ces noms en expulsant BaSe:Aédxw d'une inscription 
de Phrygie et en traitant de l’épigramme d'Hippaimon de 
Magnésie du Méandre. Sur Baffs et BaéSwyr A Chios, A Milet 
et a Rhodes, voir Bull. Epigr. 1959, 310. Baas est le nom 
d’un monétaire de Kibyra, 4 l’époque hellénistique, nom indi- 
gene comme ceux de la plupart des monétaires de cette ville 
a cette époque. 

89BMC p. 83, 83-84: revers, 
MAI®EPNOT | EFAOT. Ces derniéres syllabes ne sont pas 
un nom de magistrat, mais le titre éyAoywrod, contréleur 
financier, comme I’a établi R. Miinsterberg, Jahreshefte [JOAI) 
18 (1915) 311, et comme il a été confirmé depuis par des 
légendes plus complétes; cf. La Carie Il, 293, note 4. —Sur le 
nom perse Ma:@éprns, voir Hellenica Il, 83 (en transcription 
grecque 4 Eusebeia de Cappadoce, 4 Farasa [cf. Bull. Epigr. 
1958, 6], & Olbia); I. Syrie Ill, 1157 (Séleucie de Piérie; avec 
commentaire de E. Benveniste); j'y reviens dans un compte 
rendu trés développé du livre de L. Zgusta, Die Personennamen 
gr. Stédte der nérdlichen Schwarzmeerkiiste (Prague 1955). 

49 7GR IV, 780 (MAMA VI, 182) 787-90. 
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hellénistiques appartiennent 4 la bourgeoisie 
grecque ou iranienne** de la colonie grecque du 
lieu, tandis que l’épouse d’Androménés de Sardes 
n’en était point nécessairement issue, et que d’ai- 
lleurs l’onomastique féminine a pu étre bien plus 
conservatrice. D’ailleurs nous avons ici sans doute 
le plus ancien—et d’assez loin-—témoignage de 


l’onomastique d’Apamée,* l'exception de la Célé- 
nienne morte au IVe siécle 4 Athénes et qui avait 
un nom grec. En définitive, je ne pourrai donner 
qu’une impression, et je ne saurais insister pour la 
faire partager: le nom Matis 4 Apamée était 
d'origine phrygienne et se rattache au Mateis que 
nous trouvons beaucoup plus tard 4 Amorion; 
quand la femme d’Androménés le portait, il ne 
“faisait pas phrygien” et exotique indigéne, A cause 
de la simplicité de sa racine et de la présence de 
noms tout 4 fait semblables en grec. 


INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’ARCHEOLOGIE, ISTANBUL 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE, PARIS 


41 BMC Phrygia 72, n. 25. 

#2 Passage classique de Xénophon, Anab. I, 2, 9. Depuis 
qu’Ekrem Akurgal a fait des fouille 4 la résidence des 
satrapes de la Phrygie Hellespontique *\ Daskyleion, au bord 
du lac Manyas, on voit ce qu’était un “paradis,” celui de la rive 
Est de ce lac (cf. Anatolia I [1956] 20-24). 

43Cf. Comptes Rendus Acad. Inscr. 1953, 410-11, au sujet 
des Perses Bagadatés et Ariaramnés, néocores d’Artémis a 
Amyzon. 

4411 faut excepter le beau décret pour un Képhisodéros, 
datant de la domination attalide: MAMA VI, 173, avec les 
corrections et commentaires Bull. Epigr. 1939, 400; j’en donnerai 
ailleurs une édition commentée. 

45Cf. dans La Carie Il, 76-79, nos observations sur cette 
différence chronologique dans la Carie de l'Est et A Sardes. 
Il est vrai qu’Apamée était devenue une fondation grecque 
depuis Antiochos Séter. 

46 J'ai traité de ce double aspect ethnique de la haute admini- 
stration pour Hanisa de Cappadoce dans une conférence A 
l'Université de Varsovie, que je publierai avec développements. 

47 Aucune monnaie méme ne remonte au IIle siécle, mais 
seulement en 188 au plus tdét. 

#8 Voir ci-dessus, note 2. On ignore sa condition sociale. 
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The archaeological news from Asia Minor is 
here reported upon in an installment dealing with 
campaigns and discoveries of the year 1958. The 
exploration of Anatolia now is clearly focussed on 
some of the most important sites of the country. 
At this stage, however, only a very tentative esti- 
mate can be given of the early evolution of 
Anatolian culture and its interrelations with West 
and East. The present situation, more so than that 
of twenty years ago, is open to major shifts in 
emphasis. 

The exploration of the stone age habitation of 
Turkey is just beginning to accumulate the ma- 
terial for a study of the transition from Palaeolithic 
to Neolithic. The discoveries at Hacilar and other 
sites in Pisidia and Lycaonia (cf. J. Mellaart’s 
report on the plain of Konya) strongly suggest 
that Anatolia is about to make a contribution of 
its own to the debate now centering on Jericho 
and Jarmo. This will not be a claim of priority, 
but a relativation of other claims. A long series of 
early villages and towns (preceding the water- 
logged base levels of Tarsus and Mersin) is await- 
ing investigation. Its relative position in the Near 
Eastern development will, as often stated, also 
affect the interpretation of early settlements in the 
Aegaean area, especially the sequence in Thessaly. 

The next puzzling phase in Anatolia is the Early 
Bronze Age with its inland dynasties of Alaca- 
hiiyiik and Horoztepe on the one hand, and its 
coastal powers on the other (attested in Troy and 
Cilicia). The inland connections await further 
research in Pontus and Armenia, which may be 
forthcoming with the new interest in eastern 
Anatolia. The nature of the rulers along the 
Aegaean and Mediterranean coasts is at present a 
matter of ethnic speculation. Archaeological prob- 
ing will have to determine whether West Anatolian 
traits were carried to Cilicia by land (as the Konya 
report suggests) or by naval enterprise (which is 
still quite probable). None of the current excava- 
tions are immediately concerned with this prob- 
lem, but Beycesultan has made a good start in 
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establishing a reliable Early Bronze Age sequence 
for the interior of Western Anatolia. 

The Middle and Late Bronze Ages are receiving 
their share of improved historical understanding. 
Bogazkéy and Kiiltepe are gradually producing 
the records needed to write the final interpretation 
of the archaeological evidence. Essential help comes 
from Ugarit, Mari and Assur, but again there is 
hope that Anatolia will have some independent 
evidence to contribute to the debate on oriental 
chronology. On the Aegaean side, Anatolian aids 
are accumulating. Beycesultan offers a set of archi- 
tectural parallels. The glyptic industries of Kara- 
hiiyiik and Bogazkéy are beginning to demonstrate 
their relevance to the Minoan repertoire. The 
linguistic ties of Crete and Anatolia are receiving 
lively attention from specialists who advocate the 
hypothesis that Linear A is (or incorporates ele- 
ments closely resembling) Luvian. 

As for the Dark Ages and the early Iron Age, 
the new trend is to direct more attention to Eastern 
Anatolia. Whereas some knowledge has been 
gathered concerning the Late Hittite and Aramaic 
kingdoms, the regions East of the Euphrates and 
especially the kingdom of Urartu have lingered in 
a state of insufficient exploration. The Russian 
excavations of B. B. Piotrovsky at Karmir Blur 
near Erivan made a good beginning in the modern 
recording of a Urartaean site. (Cf. for a bibliog- 
raphy and an excellent survey of Urartaean re- 
search: A. Goetze, Kulturgeschichte des alten 
Orients, Kleinasien [Munich 1957] 187-200.) 

The British Institute in Ankara took the laudable 
initiative in the new exploration of Eastern Ana- 
tolia of various periods (cf. C. A. Burney in AnatSt 
7 [1957] 37-53; 8 [1958] 157-209). The samples of 
Urartaean sculpture discovered by C. Burney and 
G. R. J. Lawson (AnatSt 8 [1958] 211-17) are 
tantalizing glimpses of major arts hitherto un- 
known. Urartaean finds from the royal tomb at 
Gordion opened in 1957 (AJA 62 [1958] 151, pls. 
25-26) emphasized the need of an archaeological 
search for the details of the Phrygian-Urartaean 
alliance. On the east side, the spectacular discoveries 
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at Hasanlu (Expedition 1 [1959] 4-22) also called 
for more knowledge of the arts and crafts of the 
border zones between Turkey and Iran. 

In 1959, Tahsin Ozgii¢ is making a beginning 
with excavations at Altintepe (see below). Van- 
Toprakkale is being searched by other archaeolo- 
gists from the University of Ankara. The gains of 
an increased understanding of Urartaean culture 
will be manifold. Again, the west is as concerned 
as the east. Greek archaeologists have repeatedly 
found themselves confronted with the Urartaean 
factor in early Orientalizing trade, without being 
able to define its size and impact. It is good news 
that Urartu will become a field of major archaeo- 
logical enterprise to share Iron Age honors with 
the western powers of Phrygia, Lydia and Lycia, 
whose capitals are all under official scrutiny. 

The undersea explorations along the coasts of 
Ionia, Caria and Lycia referred to in the previous 
report (AJA 63 [1959] 73) are continuing system- 
atically. The director of the Izmir Museum, Mr. 
Hakki Giiltekin, works in cooperation with Mr. 
P. Throckmorton, Mr. M. Kapkin and Miss H. 
Frost. So far, 39 wreck sites have been located, 
and a careful program of recording is being fol- 
lowed. The shipwrecks range from the Bronze 
Age through classical into medieval times. The 
most interesting is wreck No. 9 near Finike in 
Lycia, which has a cargo of copper ingots and 
various other bronze objects (cf. the ingots from 
Antalya in the Berlin Museum, most recently dis- 
cussed by H. G. Buchholz in Minoica, Festschrift 
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Sundwall [Berlin 1958] 93). The wreck from 
which part of a bronze statue of Demeter was 
recovered in 1953 is now located with some proba- 
bility within an area of some 500 square meters. 

The following summaries are due to the gener- 
osity of excavators and Turkish authorities. I 
should like to express special thanks to Mrs. 
Handan Alkim, Dr. T. Beran, Professor K. Bittel, 
Mr. Nezih Firath, Miss Theresa B. Goell, Mr. 
Hikmet Giircay, Professor G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
Mr. Seton Lloyd, Mr. James Mellaart, Professors 
Nimet and Tahsin Ozgiic, Professor Louis Robert, 
Professor Muzaffer Senyiirek, Mr. Raci Temizer. 
The frequent references to Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 
will acknowledge my indebtedness to the most 
useful progress reports published annually by the 
Turkish Directorate of Antiquities and Museums. 
TTKR 1958 refers to the Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 
1958 Caltsma yi: Raporlars which will appear in 
a forthcoming Belleten. 


PALAEOLITHIC SITES 


Maéracik. Professor M. Senyiirek continued his 
research in the Hatay district. He made a sounding 
in a third cave near Magracik (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 
74; Belleten 89 [1959] 9-58; Anatolia 3 [1958] 64- 
70), nicknamed the Plugged Cave. This cave is 
83 meters above modern sea-level; its width is 23 
meters. The Palaeolithic deposit, under Roman 
and Hellenistic strata, was 1.35 m. thick and con- 
tained stone tools characteristic of the upper 
Levalloiso-Mousterian culture. Tools of upper 
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Acheulean type were collected in Altindere west 
of Antakya. 

Karain. Dr. K. Kokten gives an illustrated sur- 
vey of his work in the cave of Karain near Antalya 
in Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 8.2 [1958] 10-16. Work 
in the caves of Karain, Okiizini and Carkini is con- 
tinuing. The first pottery level everywhere im- 
mediately overlies the upper Palaeolithic. The 
Mesolithic material is found in the upper Palaeo- 
lithic strata mixed with Aurignacian. 

Maras. In 1958 Dr. Kokten also investigated a 
cave near Maras. Caves near Elbistan, Afsin and 

Goksun were found to contain prehistoric material. 
' Middle Palaeolithic tools were found near Pazarcik. 


CHALCOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE SITES 


Ki.rere. The excavations in this ancient center 
of Anatolian culture continue to produce archaeo- 
logical information of basic importance. Professors 
Tahsin and Nimet Ozgii¢ kindly provided the data 
for the following account (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 74- 
75; Turk Arkeolji Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 26-27; AOF 
18 [1959] 464-65). 

In the Assyrian colonists’ area, the Karum, work 
was done in squares S-Y/15-20, O-S/24-27, N-R/22- 
24 (cf. the plan in Tahsin Ozgiic, Kiiltepe Kaziss 
Raporu 1948, Ausgrabungen in Kiiltepe 1948 | An- 
kara 1950] plan 1). The buildings of levels Ia and 
Ib were well preserved in superposed condition. No 
tablets were found in Ia, but an important tablet 
with a stamp-seal impression came from Ib. The 
differences in pottery styles of Ia and Ib are clear. 
Level Ib contains much imported ware which pro- 
vides synchronisms with Syria. Level II produced 
two new archives with 800 tablets. The plan of these 
archives is new, as the office part of the house is 
separated by a corridor from the residential part 
where the family lived. Although the walls were 
preserved to a considerable height, no windows 
were found. 

One building of level II had a funeral room in 
which the owner of the house had been buried in 
a large stone cist-grave. The doorway to this room 
had subsequently been blocked, cutting it off from 
the rest of the house. This situation confirms the 
existence of a practice known also from a tablet 
found in the same level, which states that after the 
death of the owner the house was abandoned. 

Level II also yielded many new types of pottery, 
especially rhyta, and new decorations not previously 
known for the Old Hittite and Empire periods. 
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The resourcefulness of the potters of ancient Kan- 
esh will impress any visitor to the site or to the 
Ankara Museum, where one case after another is 
filled with imaginative variants on the basic Ana- 
tolian repertoire. Level II, as level Ib, contains 
North Syrian imports as well as imitations locally 
made in Kanesh. 

On the city-mound of Kanesh, two levels were 
investigated on a large scale. In squares u-ce/43- 
44 the large building found in 1957 was cleared 
further. It has long and narrow magazines and a 
large, stone-paved courtyard. A second wing, sur- 
rounding the northwest section of magazines, is 
of residential character and has walls plastered in 
two colors. Professor T. Ozgiic thinks of the 
building as an administrative office rather than as 
a temple, although the size equals that of temples 
of the Hittite Empire. The tablets of Kiiltepe refer 
to five temples and a central administrative office 
in the city. 

Two more building levels were identified in the 
Early Bronze period, making a total of five levels 
below the Alishar III and “Intermediate” levels. 
The pottery was the monochrome ware typical of 
the Kayseri plain with a small admixture of painted 
sherds, closer to Alishar than to Alaca in types. The 
Early Bronze material shows an evolution in three 
phases. The Chalcolithic level has not yet been 
reached. 

Horoztere. The excavations referred to in AJA 
63 [1959] 75 have now been published in a mono- 
graph by Tahsin Ozgiic and Mahmut Akok: 
Horoztepe, an Early Bronze Age settlement and 
cemetery (Publications of the Turkish Historical 
Society V, 18; Ankara 1958). A separate article on 
the female statuette from the tomb appeared in 
Anatolia 3 [1958] 53-56. In the meantime, scattered 
objects from this site have turned up in American 
collections. It is to be hoped that the metal figurines 
and weapons from the Horoztepe graves will be 
given due emphasis in publication since they pro- 
vide remarkable evidence about early Anatolian 
metallurgy as well as art and religion. 

Boéazx6y. Excavations at this key site continue 
under the direction of Professor K. Bittel. A pre- 
liminary report on the 1957 campaign (with its 
spectacular finds of tablets and the Phrygian statue- 
group of Cybele) has appeared in MDOG o1 
[1958], cf. AJA 63 [1959] 76-77; Tiirk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 5-7. The following details on 
the campaign of 1958 are taken from a preliminary 
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report kindly made available by Professor Bittel. 
The excavations again were conducted in two areas, 
the citadel Biiyiikkale and the northern part of the 
lower city. 

On Biiyiikkale work was conducted in squares 
aa-dd/12-16, u-y/5-6 and u-w/11-13 (see the plan 
in MDOG 8 [1957] fig. 21). The latest fortifica- 
tion wall on the citadel in aa-dd/12-16 is a late 
Hellenistic or Roman rubble wall of 2.80 m. width. 
Such a wall also occurs on the east side of the cita- 
del, where a simple gate led through it, but it does 
not exist on the west side, where the Phrygian wall 
must have been reused. The Phrygian fortifications 
on the south side are known in two phases, both of 
them characterized by solid stone foundations and 
projecting towers. The later Phrygian wall has a 
staircase leading to the chemin de ronde, the stairs 
run parallel to the wall. The earlier Phrygian wall 
lies directly upon the burnt debris of the Hittite 
level, suggesting a succession without notable in- 
terruption, but the absolute dating of the Phrygian 
wall is difficult because of the lack of small finds. 
At least six habitation levels exist inside the Phryg- 
ian wall, most of them datable to the sixth century 
B.c., which seems to have been an extremely active 
period on Biiyiikkale. In the lowest level one finds 
early Phrygian painted ware as well as Hittite ware 
or at least wares in the Hittite tradition. 

A considerable section was cleared along the in- 
terior of the latest Hittite fortress wall. The wall 
is made in the usual box-construction (Kasten- 
mauer). A street with a well-laid limestone pave- 
ment runs along its inner face from y/8 to bb/18. 
It slopes:down to the west where it reached the area 
of the citadel gate. A built drain runs under the 
street, its cover-slabs incorporated in the paving. In 
the latest Hittite phase a new street level was made 
on a clay packing over the paving, drained by a 
conduit of water-pipes. The evidence for the burn- 
ing of the citadel overlay this clay street-level: 
masses of burnt bricks and burnt timber, tumble 
from the superstructure of the citadel wall, in vari- 
ous stages of conflagration, formed a burned level 
sometimes to two meters high. The Hittite pottery 
found in the burnt debris and the clay street-pack- 
ing will be analyzed in detail in search of further 
chronological precision. 

The area adjoining the street was part of an 
open square in the 14th-13th centuries; but in 
y-aa/13-15 the Old Hittite levels contained evidence 
of intensive occupation, including an unusually 
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well-built house of level IV b, the east end of which 
lies under building G of the 14th-13th centuries 
B.c. This IV b building was probably not a domestic 
unit. A large painted vase in the shape of a bird 
and part of a polychrome tripod of clay were found 
on the floor which was covered with reed mats. 

The area u-y/5-6 contains the Phrygian gate near 
which the Cybele statue was discovered in 1957. 
The entire gate with its paved entrance-way was 
cleared in 1958. The niche of Cybele does not have 
a counterpart on the north side of the outer gate; 
instead a simple crude stela of reddish sandstone 
was found in the debris of the north wing. This 
stela, roughly made with a rectangular body and 
a round head, was surely originally erected here. 
It has counterparts in Bogazkéy and Gordion, 
where such Phrygian idols occur in various sizes. 
The pottery found in the destruction level of the 
Phrygian gate at Bogazkéy will be investigated 
closely to gather more evidence for the date of the 
Cybele. Another find is a carved bone plaque with 
rivet-holes, possibly part of a dagger-hilt or chape, 
decorated with a winged lion (or deer?) in a 
manner strongly reminiscent of the Asiatic animal 
style. 

The Hittite building K which underlies the 
Phrygian wall and gate (MDOG 91 [1958] figs. 56 
and 57) turned out to contain several phases. More 
tablets belonging to its archives were found. 

In area u-w/11-13 a stratigraphic examination 
revealed several Roman, Hellenistic and Phrygian 
levels; an open square in the period of the Hittite 
Empire, connected with the Hittite gate in t-u/11- 
13. Tablet fragments from here turned out to have 
belonged originally to building A. Soundings down 
to virgin soil or bedrock found at least six old and 
pre-Hittite levels, allowing subdivisions within the 
old IV a, b, c strata. The earliest pits contained 
material of the third millennium of Alishar I b 
type. The small finds of the soundings in u-w/11- 
13 include Old Hittite painted pottery, a small blue 
paste pendant in the shape of a couchant sphinx 
(antedating the open square of the Empire period) 
and several fragments of Old Hittite reliefs of 
granite showing lively scenes of combat, quite dif- 
ferent in style from the conventional 14th-13th cen- 
tury types. Unstratified, but of excellent quality, 
is the top of a granite block with the cartouche of 
a king Tuthalija. 

Soundings in the lower city failed to reveal tombs 
under the floors of houses of the Old Assyrian 
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period. The south area (MDOG 91 [1958] fig. 3) 
was extended to the west. Level 3, Old Hittite, was 
well preserved in two phases; level 4, Old Assyrian, 
was equally clear. Level 5 contained a pre-Hittite 
construction which may have been a large kiln 
or oven, made of fieldstones set on edge and mud- 
bricks, burnt fiercely in the course of its use so that 
even the stones were partly melted. 

The total harvest in tablets was 315, of various 
nature, historical, ritual, literary (a new fragment 
of the Hittite version of the epic of Gilgamesh) 
demonstrating once more the wealth of the site in 
the documentation of Anatolian cultural history. 

Karantyux. The excavations in this large 
mound south of Konya were continued by Pro- 
fessor Sedat Alp (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 77; TTKR 
1958, 20-21). Work was restricted to the fortifica- 
tions discovered to the southwest of the mound 
proper, where a huge accumulation of silt covers 
the Bronze Age habitation level. The stone founda- 
tions of a city wall (cf. AJA 62 [1958] 95f) with 
buttresses and towers had previously been reached. 
A large tower turned out to belong to a gateway 
which passed between two towers. The northern 
tower is partitioned by two walls parallel to the 
city-wall; the intervals are filled with sand. The 
south tower differs in plan from the northern one. 
It does not project as far in front of of the city- 
wall and it lacks inner partitions. Its foundations 
consist of tightly packed cut stones. The wall ap- 
parently changes its direction beyond the south 
tower. The arrangement of the gate with an en- 
trance in front of both towers resembles the south 
gate at Zincirli. Behind the front entrance, the gate 
at Karahiiyiik has two doorways one behind the 
other. These two passages are set between buttresses 
as in first and second millennium gates in Anatolia, 
Syria and Palestine. On the north side, the gateway 
projects 11 m. from the city-wall. 

The early date (Middle Bronze) of the Kara- 
hiiyiik gate is remarkable. To the south, the fortifi- 
cation wall gradually veers away from the city- 
mound, apparently about to enclose larger areas 
of the fields to the south. The original size of the 
fortified area was then much larger than is ap- 
parent from the mound itself, which even now 
impresses one as a very large ancient settlement. 

Konya piain. Mr. James Mellaart completed his 
survey of sites in the Konya plain, originally begun 
in 195: and 1952 (cf. his article in Belleten 87 
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[1958] 311-45). He kindly reports the following 
about the remarkable results of this exploration: 

“Of a total of about two hundred sites, virtually 
all mounds, about half show occupation of the 
Roman period; at least 65 yielded remains of the 
Iron Age and Hellenistic periods. 

“Middle Bronze Age sites numbered about 25, 
but sites with Late Bronze Age material were 
scarce. Not more than 20 sites, of which at least 
six are doubtful, can be assigned to this period. 

“Most common of all were the Early Bronze 
Age sites, many of them of truly enormous size 
(some are nearly 1 km. long, one is even larger) 
and often provided with citadels. Over 80 of these 
were found, of which a very large number were 
destroyed by fire and henceforth abandoned. The 
enormous destruction noticed, which extends from 
one end of the plain to the other, a distance of 
about 200 kms., can only be described as a catas- 
trophe of the first magnitude, probably the result 
of the arrival or passing through of a large body 
of invaders. The date corresponds to the end of 
Early Bronze II in Cilicia. Early Bronze II] wares 
were found at only four sites in the Konya plain 
and in most cases on sites where Middle Bronze 
Age material was also found. The Early Bronze 
I-II pottery collected is so profuse that it is hoped 
that a corpus of pottery of that period in the Konya 
plain can be established. 

“Sixteen mounds with Late Chalcolithic burn- 
ished and white-painted wares are now known in 
the Konya plain; but the real surprise was the dis- 
covery of thirteen Early Chalcolithic sites with 
painted pottery of a hitherto unknown type, re- 
lated to but not identical with that of Mersin XXVI 
(Late Neolithic)—XXIV-XX (Early Chalcolithic). 
Bichrome wares related to Mersin XVI were also 
found in quantity at Can Hasan Hiiyiik near 
Karaman. One of these Early Chalcolithic sites is 
about 400 meters in diameter, twice the size of 
Mersin and obviously a town. Even more impor- 
tant is the discovery of one huge Neolithic town- 
site near Cumra, a mound about 500 meters long 
and over 15 meters high. Fifteen meters above the 
plain one walks over the ruins of burnt rectangular 
neolithic houses. Neolithic pottery, obsidian tools 
like those found at Mersin and Ilicapinar and in 
the Pisidian lake district (where there are now 
about a dozen neolithic sites known) litter the 
slopes of the mound. This mound is nearly three 
times the size of Jericho and it is very likely that 
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were excavations undertaken here, as one day they 
should, interesting results might be obtained about 
the earliest settlements on the Anatolian plateau, 
which now appear to have been as early as, if not 
earlier than those in the Cilician plain. Neolithic 
material was found at four other sites in the Konya 
plain.” 

Hacirar. Mr. Mellaart’s fundamental contribu- 
tions to the exploration of the earliest Anatolian 
sites also are evident from his work at Hacilar, a 
flat settlement some 15 miles west of Burdur in 
Pisidia (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 78-79; AnatSt 8 [1958] 
127-56). We quote the following from a prelimi- 
nary report kindly provided by him: 

“This year’s finds come chiefly from the top 
chalcolithic level (1) and from the bottom neo- 
lithic levels (VI-IX), about which very little was 
learnt last year. 

“The assumption that Hacilar was an open vil- 
lage has been demolished by the discovery of a 
heavily fortified and burnt fortress in level I. This 
early chalcolithic fortress, of which we have so 
far been able to excavate only ten rooms and an 
entrance passage, was built in mudbrick on stone 
foundations. Walls vary from four to ten feet in 
width and in many instances are preserved to a 
height of over six feet. The fortress was built round 
the old mound and its construction entailed a con- 
siderable reshaping of the mound. In a huge cut, 
part of the newly discovered fortifications of level 
II were removed as well as about three meter deep 
deposits of earlier date, so that the fortress sat 
directly on top of the neolithic settlement. 

“Unlike the Mersin XVI fortress, ours consisted 
not of a singie row of chambers built up against 
a thick outer wall, but in places it contained not 
less than three rows of paral!el chambers all radiat- 
ing round the mound towards the entrance passage. 
Doorways, where found, were not more than two 
feet wide. All the rooms were provided with 
hearths, placed in the middle of the room and all 
the larger rooms had internal buttresses, postholes, 
platforms, etc. 

“The thickness of the walls, the absence of pot- 
tery and objects in situ on the floor and the thick- 
ness (up to seven feet) of burnt debris and ashes, 
mixed with large quantities of pottery and burnt 
human bones show that the fortress had a lightly 
constructed upper storey. When disaster struck, the 
burning remains of the upper storey with its 
trapped defenders, pottery and objects all collapsed 
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into the lower rooms. The fortress must have 
been in use for some considerable length of time, 
for in several rooms there were signs of repairs 
and strengthening. After the destruction, the sur- 
vivors carried on during at least two more phases 
of squatter occupation. 

“Much pottery was collected in the ruins of the 
fortress. Not less than fifty vessels can be recon- 
structed to be sent to the museum, many more can 
be restored for publication. About fifty sherds show 
a new technique, though on the same shapes, of 
white paint on red or buff pottery. This feature and 
other details, such as horned handles, strap-handles 
from neck to body, form a link with the later 
chalcolithic culture of Beycesultan XL-XX, dis- 
covered this year. It is therefore unlikely that there 
was much of a gap between Hacilar and Beyce- 
sultan. 

“The most common technique of the level I 
pottery was, however, red-on-white, as in the earlier 
levels, but the patterns are all geometric including 
some maeanders and numerous spirals. Besides 
round vessels, there are oval or rectangular bowls 
on round bases; squared jars and bowls, lozenge- 
shaped deep bowls and among jars a very common 
type has a body in the form of a football. Figurines 
are as common as in the earlier levels, but those of 
level I show different types. Seated figurines are 
now common, one having its navel inlaid with a 
piece of obsidian. Others are schematized so that 
they approach the much later ‘fiddle type.’ Several 
heads were found with prominent noses and high 
brow ridges. Painted animal figurines are common. 
Several stone tools were found with their handles 
intact in bone or antler sleeve. No metal was en- 
countered. 

“Taking advantage of the direct superposition 
of level I on the neolithic, another sounding was 
made. Stone foundations with mudbrick super- 
structures and plastered floors and walls belonging 
to somewhat fragmentary houses of rectangular 
plan were found in levels VI and VIII. Although 
the stratigraphy confirmed last year’s observations, 
two new points emerged. Figurines, painted pot- 
tery and oval shapes are found in the bottom level 
(IX). Painted pottery becomes gradually more 
common in levels VII and VI, to become predomi- 
nant in V (early chalcolithic). There is no break 
in the development from our Neolithic to our 
Chalcolithic. Stone vessels are common in these 
earliest levels. The excellent quality and thinness 
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of the earliest pottery (IX) shows how far removed 
we still are from the beginning of the pottery- 
Neolithic of Anatolia. A lump of native copper was 
found in the bottom level. 

“A series of charcoal samples have been collected 
from the beginning and the end of the Neolithic 
(IX and VI) and from the burnt fortress in level 
I, to be submitted to Carbon 14 tests in the Uni- 
versity Museum.” 

Beycesuttan. Mr. Seton Lloyd kindly reports as 
follows about the progress of the British Institute's 
work at this major West Anatolian site (cf. AJA 
63 [1959] 77-78; AnasSt 8 [1958] 93-125): 

“The fifth season of five weeks excavating at 
Beycesultan passed smoothly and successfully. Two 
main objectives were both accomplished. 

“The first project was to complete the deep 
sounding, started by Mr. Mellaart in 1957, beneath 
the Early Bronze Age shrines in Trench ‘SX’ (cf. 
AnatSt 8 [1958] 100). Here it was found possible 
to continue the original sounding over a restricted 
area, still using wheelbarrows to extract the earth. 
About 10 m. of Chalcolithic occupation were thus 
recorded and studied, virgin soil eventually being 
encountered at a level about 4 m. beneath that of 
the. cultivation surrounding the mound. The base 
of the sounding, which was now nearly 80 ft. deep, 
afterwards rapidly filled with water. 

“Since the earliest occupation at Beycesultan can 
now be considered to follow on directly from the 
final occupation at Hacilar, our prehistoric se- 
quence for southwestern Anatolia may be said to 
be complete. 

“The second project at Beycesultan was to com- 
plete the clearance of an unusually large Middle 
Bronze Age shrine, discovered in 1957 in area ‘R,’ 
contemporary with the ‘Burnt Palace’ in level V. 
This was also done and a building revealed which, 
though empty of objects other than pottery, is un- 
doubtedly of unique interest (pl. 11, fig. 1). It 
consists of five chambers placed side-by-side, giving 
the building an overall length of more than 20 m. 
The two end chambers have the obvious function 
of subsidiary chapels for offerings. The three re- 
maining chambers, which had been thoroughly 
stripped and looted before being burnt, consisted 
of two vestibules leading to a central shrine. This 
building, which corresponds exactly in its half- 
timber method of construction to the ‘Burnt Palace,’ 
must be designated as a temple and is the first 
formally planned building with that function to be 
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found dating from the Middle Bronze Age in 
Anatolia.” 

In 1959 the Burnt Palace (AnmatSt 6 [1956] 106- 
23) will be cleared further in an attempt to establish 
the complete plan of this important West Anatolian 
building. 

Hoyicex. The sounding made at Héyiicek near 
Bozkéy (south of Kyme) in 1955 (AJA 60 [1956] 
376) was expanded by Professor Senyiirek in 1958. 
Two habitation levels were found, both corre- 
sponding to the period of Troy I. Traces of a con- 
flagration separate the two levels. Pottery, grind- 
stones, animal bones, spindle whorls, bone tools 
and one seal were found. Deeper strata await future 
investigations (TTKR 1958, 17). 

Bayinpir. Professor Ekrem Akurgal has pub- 
lished his investigations of a Yortan type cemetery 
at Ovabayindir (Anatolia 3 [1958] 156-64; cf. AJA 
60 [1956] 376; 62 [1958] 97). The settlement to 
which the extramural cemetery belonged was also 
located. 

Commacene. At Tillekéy on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, some 40 km. northeast of Samsat, Miss 
Theresa Goell recorded a mound with much 
Bronze Age material, notably handmade dark 
burnished pottery (pl. 11, figs. 2-4), loomweights, 
and a bronze lugged axe-blade (pl. 11, fig. 5). She 
points out that the type of the latter has often been 
recorded in Anatolia, but not as far east as this 
specimen (cf. R. Maxwell-Hyslop in Iraq 15 [1953] 
70). 


IRON AGE AND CLASSICAL SITES 


Botazk6y. For details on the Phrygian habitation 
of Biiyiikkale, see above under Bronze Age. The 
statue of Cybele referred to above is now on display 
in the Hittite Museum at Ankara (cf. MDOG 91 
[1958] 64-72). The restoration of the upper part 
of the body will be reconsidered in the light of new 
discoveries and with the aid of further fragments 
of the Bogazkéy statue not previously inserted. 
The comparative evidence available for this statue 
is a fragmentary statue of Cybele in a naiskos from 
Gordion found in 1956 and a most spectacular 
votive naiskos with Cybele from Bahcelievler in 
Ankara, discovered in the summer of 1959 and to 
be published shortly by Mr. Raci Temizer in 
Anatolia 4. 

Ankara. Some Phrygian bronzes found in An- 
kara in 1938 have now been published in Belleten 
go [1959] 203-08 by Nezih Firath. The most inter- 
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esting pieces seem to belong to a horsebit and a 
belt; they provide good parallels to recent finds 
from tumuli at Gordion. 

Gorpion. The campaign of 1958 has been re- 
ported upon in this journal 63 [1959] 263-68. 

Karatere. The work on this site, which is meant 
to become an open air museum, continued through- 
out the year 1958 under the direction of Dr. Halet 
Cambel (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 79). The restoration 
and conservation of the buildings and sculptures 
is the first concern of the staff, but in the process 
of consolidation many discoveries are made and 
various archaeological soundings yield further in- 
formation. 

Almost half of a new relief belonging to the 
north gate was found. The head of the large in- 
scribed statue turned up (although nose, mouth and 
chin are missing) and could be fitted to the body. 
Various chips and fragments of stone. shed light 
on sculptural techniques of the local craftsmen. 

Near Karatepe, in a site called Pinarézii on the 
left bank of the Ceyhan, the ruins of an apsidal 
building of basalt masonry were found. A mosaic 
floor was partly cleared; it has a geometric border 
around a field in which birds, running deer, dogs 
and a bear (?) appear in lively action amidst trees 
and hills. A panel to the upper left shows a person 
and in six lines the inscription “Megalos Ste- 
phanos.” The building is probably of the fourth 
century a.p. and connected with the Roman settle- 
ment which ruined the site of Domuztepe opposite 
Karatepe (TTKR 1958, 18-19). 

CommacENE. Miss Theresa Goell made some in- 
teresting discoveries during her travels in the vi- 
cinity of Nemrud Dag. She kindly provides the fol- 
lowing information in a preview of a more ex- 
tensive report to appear in a forthcoming Belleten. 
At Ancuzkéy in the district of Adiyaman, in the 
angle formed by the conjunction of the Kahta 
¢ay—Nymphaios and the Euphrates, Miss Goell 
found several basalt fragments of Hittite Hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions and a relief (pl. 12, figs. 6-8). 
The fragments came from the acropolis west of the 
village. Rubber molds were taken and plaster casts 
were made in Ankara with the cooperation of the 
museum authorities. The inscriptions were identi- 
fied in a preliminary fashion by Dr. F. Steinherr. 
The fragment pl. 12, fig. 6, refers to Kubaba, the 
goddess who also appears on a fragmentary relief 
stela pl. 12, fig. 7. This relief was found in 1937 
and subsequently used as a doorstep. The goddess 
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“is seated in profile on a throne and holds a spindle 
in her left hand. On her wrist she wears a single 
arm-band decorated with a medallion; around her 
waist is a belt with six strands. The figure is close 
to Kubaba reliefs from Carchemish and Malatya; 
by analogy of style and iconography the Ancuzkéy 
fragment may be assigned to the same period. 
Until all the fragments of the inscriptions have 
been studied together it is impossible to say 
whether they belong to this relief stela.” Professor 
Sedat Alp of the University of Ankara will study 
the fragments in detail. 

Fragments of basalt with Greek inscriptions 
point to a re-use of late Hittite monuments in Hel- 
lenistic times. Miss Goell also found a Hellenistic- 
Roman rockcut tomb in the village of Ancuzkéy. 

The serpentine stamp-seal pl. 12, figs. ga-b, was 
acquired by Miss Goell at Nemrud Dag. “It was 
found below a comparatively modern house wall. 
Ivory seals of analogous shape are known from 
Bogazkéy and Ephesus (cf. Barnett, JHS 68 [1948] 
pl. v1 a-d). The seal from Nemrud Dag has a 
crude alphabetic inscription.” 

Aumintere. Tahsin Ozgii¢ and Mahmut Akok 
started a new investigation of the site of Altintepe 
east of Erzincan on the road to Erzurum. The 
Urartaean bronzes found accidentally in a tomb 
on this site in 1938 are among the best in the An- 
kara Museum (cf. Bossert, Altanatolien 1186-94; 
Barnett and Gokge, AnatSt 3 [1953] 121-29; Stein- 
herr, Anatolia 3 [1958] 97-102), but no systematic 
investigation had been made so far. Professor 
Ozgiic reports that the site is on a natural, high 
hill, first occupied by Urartaeans according to the 
pottery found on the surface. At the same time the 
site was fortified by a strong rampart. An intensive 
medieval occupation will have to be gone through 
to reach the old city. ; 

On the southeast ridges of Altintepe there are 
tomb chambers built in neat ashlar masonry. The 
subterranean rooms are arranged in two rows, one 
behind the other. The individual rooms are large, 
oblong and made with niches. The metal objects 
in the Ankara Museum came from one of these 
rooms which is now in ruins. Ozgii¢ and Akok 
examined three rooms. In refinement of technique 
they have no parallels in the known Urartaean sites. 
An excavation is starting at Altuntepe in September 
1959. 

ZINCIRLI-YESEMEK. The quarry at Yesemek some 
15 miles SE of Zincirli-Islahiye was further in- 
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vestigated by Dr. Bahadir Alkim (cf. AJA 63 
[1959] 79). He found that the quarry, which pro- 
duces basalt of good quality, contained the follow- 
ing pieces of unfinished sculpture: 135 sphinxes, 25 
reliefs, 20 gate-lions, 2 statues in the round and a 
few architectural pieces. They are mostly of monu- 
mental nature and meant as decorations of archi- 
‘tecture. Various stages of workmanship occur; in 
date the pieces partly belong to the second, partly 
to the first millennium. The work must have been 
done by hundreds of stone-cutters under the direc- 
tion of master sculptors. The most remarkable 
pieces are reliefs representing mountain gods; 22 
orthostats carry the motif of two mountain gods 
represented en face (TTKR 1958, 23). 

pistrict. Dr. Bahadir Alkim also ex- 
amined 37 sites in the plains of Sakcagézii, Zincirli, 
Islahiye and Altuuntop. They are grouped along 
the old roads which are partly still in use. Tilmen 
hiiyiik, 6 miles SE of Zincirli, has a double fortifi- 
cation wall of large blocks, standing to 2 m. height, 
two gateways, one of which has a fallen fragment 
of a gate-lion. This site had until recently been in a 
swamp but now is coming into prominence as a 
major fortified town (TTKR 1958, 23-24). 

Mists-Mopsouuestia. Professor Bossert made a 
new sounding of 15 x 15 m. in the mound. The 
upper levels down to 6 m. are medieval, Byzantine 
and Roman; further digging had to be postponed. 
The city-walls were investigated and measured over 
a length of some 4 km.; towers and gates were 
located. The restoration of mosaics is in progress 
under the direction of L. Budde (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 
79; Tiirk Arkeolon Dergisi 82 [1958] 5; AOF 
18, 2 [1958] 461-63). 

Konya-Yunus. A sarcophagus of Sidamara type 
was discovered in the village of Yunus between 
Konya and Beysehir. It is in excellent condition and 
forms a piéce de résistance in the classical museum 
at Konya. The sculptural decoration represents the 
- deeds of Herakles. The portrait of the owner of the 
sarcophagus appears on the short side. A date of 
A.D. ca. 250-260 is suggested by Yusuf Boysal who 
published the sarcophagus with admirable speed 
in Tirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 8.2 [1958] 77-81. 

Xantuos. An illustrated report on the campaign 
of 1957 has appeared in Arkeoloji Dergisi 
8.1 [1958] 8-11, pls. m1-vi1. No major work was un- 
dertaken in 1958. 

Hrerarotis (Puryera). An Italian expedition 
under the direction of Professor Paolo Verzone 
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worked at Hierapolis (mear Pamukkale, ca. 18 
miles NE of Denizli) in 1957 and 1958 (Térk 
Arkeoloyi Dergisi 8.2 | 1958] 20-22). A new survey 
is being made of the city area and the necropolis 
to the north. Of the excavated areas, three may be 
mentioned here: 1. The Nymphaeum. Many frag- 
ments of its architecture and sculpture were col- 
lected and the restoration of the monument was 
begun. A semicircular staircase was found in front, 
built in the fourth century with the Nymphaeum 
and re-using ancient materials. 2. The octagonal 
building north of the city. This was buried under 
masses of debris but is gradually being cleared. 
The building was originally a martyrium. The 
central room must have had a lead-covered dome. 
It was surrounded by eight rectangular, radiating 
chapels, separated from the central hall by two 
columns each. The martyrium was surrounded by 
rooms arranged in a square of about 60 m. length 
and width. 3. The monumental city-gate. Several 
layers of fallen blocks belonging to its architectural 
decoration were found. The order is incomplete 
so far, as is the inscription, but there is reason to 
believe that the gate may be of the first century 
A.D. rather than of the third. 

Sive. The excavations of Professor Arif Miifid 
Mansel (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 80; Turk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 14-16) were resumed for about 
a month. The clearing of the stage building of the 
theater was continued. The central part of the 
facade is now entirely free. In the process several 
pieces of sculpture (reliefs of Muses, ceiling slabs 
decorated with heads e.g. of Demeter) were found, 
also columns, architrave blocks and inscriptions. 
A Byzantine chapel was discovered to have been 
built in the west side of the theater; fragments of a 
fresco belong to it. 

A colonnaded street with a limestone pavement 
was found in connection with the restoration of the 
late Roman baths which are to serve as a museum. 
A section of it near the Baths was excavated 
(TTKR 1958, 20). 

A basalt votive cauldron with a lotus bud frieze 
in relief was republished by A. M. Mansel in 
Anatolia 3 [1958] 1-13. 


Perce. A report on the campaign of 1957 .ap- 
peared in Térk Arkeoloji Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 14-16, 
where the Side excavations are also discussed. 

Mitetus. No excavation took place in 1958. A 
report on the previous campaign is to be found in 
Tiirk Arkeolopi Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 31-32, pls. xxxm- 
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xxxv with illustrations of some of the L. H. pot- 
tery. The best Mycenaean vases are now on display 
in the Istanbul Museum. 

Kraros. Professor Louis Robert kindly provides 
us with the following details on the work accom- 
plished at Klaros during the 9th campaign in 1958 
(for previous reports, see AJA 63 [1959] 83-84; 
Tiirk Arkeoloi Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 28-30). The 
excavation of the temple is now complete after the 
final clearance of the first room of the subterranean 
adyton (pl. 13, fig. 10). One vaulted arch of this 
room had collapsed; it has now been reconstructed 
as was a vault in the second room. The vaulted 
postern which connects the two rooms was emptied 
to floor level to allow its recording; its maximum 
height is 1.57 m. The final architectural recording 
of the temple including its subterranean parts has 
been completed by the architects, MM. Roland 
Martin and Pierre Bonnard. 

To the north of the two temples (a small Ionic 
temple lies to the north of the Apollo temple) two 
long trial trenches were made, almost centering 
upon the line between the great temple and its altar. 
The results were entirely negative. The chief efforts 
were devoted to the clearance of the monumental 
altar and its immediate surroundings to north and 
south (pl. 13, fig. 11). The altar itself is completed. 
It measures 18.45 m. in length and about g m. in 
width at the first step. M. Martin has found evi- 
dence for the placing of two offering-tables. Frag- 
ments of the simple altar decoration were recovered. 
Two orthostats show that the altar was the source 
of two inscribed slabs found in the basilica in 
Notion in 1905 (one of which is still in Notion, the 
other in the museum at Izmir). 

To the north of the altar an undamaged sun- 
dial was found, with the dedication of an agora- 
nomos of the late Hellenistic period. To the south, 
beyond the round base of Thyateira and the pillar 
of Cicero, lay the first drum of a column of which 
other drums had been found earlier; it carries the 
name of a citizen Menippos in whose honor the 
monument had been erected. The same person is 
the recipient of an honorary decree inscribed on a 
base near the southeast corner of the temple in the 
period following the creation of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia. Other finds include, further south, an 
almost complete exedra and a marble throne with 
armrests in the shape of winged serpents. 

Several inscriptions came from the vicinity of the 
altar: lists of delegations which came to consult 
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the oracle in the second century a. (1 Phocaea, 
1 Parion, 2 Herakleia of the Salbake in Caria, 3 
Phrygian Laodicea, 1 Akmonia, 2 Kydonia, a new 
occurrence, but other Cretan cities such as Lappa 
and Hierapytna were known as clients of the 
oracle). Some of these texts were engraved upon 
the exedra, some upon the altar. The steps of the 
altar were originally covered with inscriptions but 
most of the blocks have vanished. 

M. P. Devambez is studying the sculptures from 
Klaros, especially the fragments of the colossal 
cult-statues. With the aid of coins, many pieces have 
been identified. The statue of Leto turns out to be 
the most completely preserved. 

Professor and Mrs. Robert also undertook various 
journeys for epigraphical studies in Ionia, Lydia, 
Mysia and Bithynia, notably at Erdek-Artake, 
Dascylium, Nicomedia and Teos. 

Epuesus. The following report offers a summary 
of the last excavations to have been directed by 
F. Miltner. His sudden death in the summer of 
1959 deprives Ionia of one of its most energetic 
archaeologists, and causes a sad interruption in the 
admirable post-war campaigns of the Austrian ex- 
pedition (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 84-85; Tiirk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi 8.1 [1958] 19-25; AnzWien 93 [1956] 43- 
52; 94 [1957] 13-25; 95 [1958] 79-89). 

The objectives of the 1958 campaign were the 
completion of the excavations of the Thermae of 
Scholastikia and the further clearing of the main 
street to the east. 

The clearance of the Thermae was finished. The 
area involved covers ca. 14,000 m*. The large halls 
I and II were not the sudatorium as assumed in 
1957 but the caldarium. The nearly square hall 
north of hall III is the sudatorium. Its walls are 
preserved mostly to the height of the flat ceiling. 
There is only one niche with a basin on the west 
side of this room, otherwise a bench runs along its 
walls, Room III was reached by a door from here 
and probably was used for massage and anointing 
after the bath proper. West of the sudatorium lay 
the firechambers which provided hot air; further 
west there are several rooms on the level of the 
upper floor. They have traces of wall paintings and 
pavements of marble and mosaics. Some of these 
rooms have impluvium-like arrangements. A re- 
lief of a reclining rivergod was set in a vaulted 
niche in one of the rooms. North of the sudatorium 
and about at the level of its ceiling ran a stone-built 
channel of nearly man’s height. It was accessible 
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for a length of about 70 m. It supplied the Nym- 
phaeum Traiani found in 1957 (cf. the water con- 
duit of 210 stadia mentioned in the building inscrip- 
tion of the Nymphaeum) and must have run on 
the west and north sides of Panayirdag coming 
from the vicinity of Tire via Belevi. This conduit 
provides evidence for the works of Tiberius 
Claudius Aristion who built this Nymphaeum 
and also the one on the street near the Magnesian 
Gate (JOAI Beibl 23 [1926] 277ff). 

In connection with the excavations of the 
Thermae the street east of the Thermae was 
cleared, the “Badegasse” from the Street of the 
Kouretes to the koilon of the great theater. East 
of this street, on the slopes of the Panayirdag, im- 
portant Hellenistic constructions are to be expected. 
Some shops behind the south stoa of the street of 
the Kouretes were excavated; one room with an 
elegant peristyle must have been a wine-shop with 
a rock-cut cellar in the mountain slope behind the 
back wall. The shops occupied the ground floor 
of several stories of tenement houses. These exca- 
vations on the slope of Biilbiildag helped to restore 
the city- and street-plan. Areas on either side of 
the Nymphaeum Traiani were also cleared, re- 
vealing the existence of houses from the edge of the 
city to the slope of the Panayirdag. 

The main street was traced further to the east. 
About 25 m. east of the ancient arched gate it 
curves to the south, widening to a square adjoining 
the north wall of the terrace of Domitian. On the 
east side of this terrace the street continues to the 
south with good paving. 

Two fountains were discovered on the east side 
of the cleared street. The one to the north was 
originally Augustan and was restored probably 
under Geta. Later a statue of Diocletian was erected 
in front of the northern basin and one of Maximian 
in front of its southern counterpart. These statues 
were perhaps erected at the same time as statues 
of the four tetrarchs in front of the temple of 
Hadrian. This fountain was again restored in the 
time of Theodosius (as were the temple of Hadrian 
and the Nymphaeum Traiani). 

The other fountain building was erected in 
honor of Sextilius Pollio who built the aqueduct 
over Dervendere in a.v. 4 and 14. It was much en- 
larged under Domitian. The first century sculp- 
tures on the upper rim of the apsidal water-basin 
are of stylistic interest; perhaps they represent 
Greeks and Amazons. This Nymphaeum of Domi- 
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tian was apparently not restored under Theodosius, 
unlike the other buildings on the street of the 
Kouretes. It stood on the east side of the square 
on the south of which stood the temple of Domi- 
tian. Between the east side of the terrace of 
Domitian and the facade of the Pollio Nymphaeum 
the main street goes in a gently rising slope to the 
south, flanked by shops with barrel-vaults. 

The three statues of Artemis Ephesia found in 
recent campaigns were discussed by F. Miltner 
in Anatolia 3 (1958) 21-34. 

Sarpis. The new excavations at Sardis began in 
1958 as a joint operation of the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University and Cornell University. Pro- 
fessors Detweiler and Hanfmann have reported in 
some detail elsewhere (Archaeology 12 [1959] 53- 
61; ILN May 30, 1959, 924-27; BASOR 154 [1959] 
5-35); a brief summary based upon reports kindly 
furnished by the excavators may suffice here. 

The most interesting of the many trenches 
opened in 1958 is the one to the south of the high 
road to Salihli. A large early Christian house was 
encountered under the surface. It produced a col- 
lection of bronze vessels and implements. A statue 
of a youthful god, probably Bacchus, stood in the 
basement (pl. 13, fig. 12). A sounding below the 
basement of this house took the excavators through 
disturbed strata down to the Lydian period proper. 
A hoard of pottery sugggested a date of the late 
seventh century s.c. for the level reached. The 
most impressive pot is a large bichrome amphora 
decorated with a lotus frieze and hook-spirals in a 
typical Lydian combination of late geometric and 
orientalizing design (pl. 14, fig. 13). Lydian oint- 
ment jars, East Greek “waveline ware,” a Rhodian 
wild goat style sherd also formed part of the in- 
ventory of this Lydian house. The trench proves 
that the ancient Lydian city is reasonably well pre- 
served in some locations. The topographical situa- 
tion leads the excavators to expect more evidence on 
the northern foothills of the acropolis. 

Other trenches were opened to investigate two 
large structures in the Hermus plain. “Building B 
(Butler, Sardis fig. 18) which is some 120 meters 
long, consists of two apsidal halls and a central 
unit aligned on a north-south axis. Its construction 
features pillars of masonry linked by strong walls 
of brick and rubble in horizontal courses. Its south- 
ern facade and (internal) south apse were traced 
as well as part of the long eastern wall. In the center 
of a semicircular platform which follows the course 
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of the apse there came to light an inscribed base 
for a statue of Lucius Verus (161-169 av.). The 
dedicant, Claudius Antonius Lepidus, ‘from the 
beginning took care of the administration of the 
gymnasium.’ Adjacent to the southern facade of B 
was a row of shops, three of which were excavated. 
They yielded considerable amounts of coal, animal 
bones and shells, glass, and some three hundred 
bronze coins. The latest coins date from the rule 
of Heraklios (610-641 A.p.). 

“At the easternmost area of the Roman city, the 
excavators explored the eastern part of a large com- 
plex of limestone masonry CG (marked by a 
double wall, Sardis I, fig. 18, p. 30 where H. C. 
Butler conjectured that it might be the city gate 
for the Royal Road). They exposed an oblong ca. 
30 by 9 meters, with a large arch and semicircular 
and rectangular recesses on east and west facades; 
these recesses are roofed by barrel vaults and half- 
domes of masonry. A hemicycle adjoins the north- 
ern end of the oblong. 

“Three soundings were made in the vicinity 
of the temple of Artemis. The first trench was 
started from the ‘Hellenistic-Lydian’ level of the 
precinct to the south of the temple and just outside 
the area previously sounded by Butler. Below the 
mixed surface level, it revealed a river bed with 
two major strata, and hardpan underneath. Sherds 
found in the river bed ranged from geometric 
through the sixth century. The second trench, on 
the terrace above and to the south of the first, was 
expanded into an excavation of a Roman structure 
of which three rooms had been partly cleared by 
Butler (cf. Sardis I, pl. m1, lower left corner, on 
100 contour line). This building L had at least eight 
rooms arranged in two parallel rows. Soundings 
in depth revealed a level of ashes and sherds which 
seems to begin in the fifth century B.c. Underneath, 
there was again a torrent bed and hardpan. Occu- 
pation of the southern part of the precinct does not 
appear to have begun before the fifth century s.c. 
The third soundings, ‘KG,’ on a flat-topped hill 
northeast of the Artemis precinct (Kagirlik tepe, 
cf. Sardis I, pl. 1, south of the ‘villa,’ on 175 contour 
line) was a stepped trench. A dozen of late Roman 
graves were found, some built of bricks, others 
roughly put together of tiles; the soil underneath 
was barren of any man-made remains.” 

East of the precinct of Artemis a relief of Cybele 
was found built into a Roman wall (pl. 14, fig. 14). 
Dated to the fourth century B.c. by the excavators, 
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this represents one of the earliest Cybeles known 
from Sardis so far, but this priority will surely not 
last long with the continuation of the excavations. 

Percamon. After some preliminary work in 
1955, the years 1957 and 1958 saw new excavations 
at Pergamon under the direction of Professor E. 
Boehringer. The fall campaign of 1957 continued 
the work interrupted after 1938 (cf. the report by 
H. Hanson in Bericht tiber den VI. internationalen 
Kongress fiir Archéologie [Berlin 1940] 473-77); 
especially the search for the sanctuary of Athena 
Nikephoros between the stadium and the amphi- 
theater in the area now called the Musila Mezarlik. 
In 1958 several phases of habitation of the second 
century B.c. were found. A small necropolis was 
discovered. Soundings were made in the amphi- 
theater and in the Roman theater. 

In 1958 investigations were also aimed at the 
development of the Hellenistic Asklepieion. The 
south border of the Hellenistic precinct was clari- 
fied. A report appears in E. Boehringer, Neue 
deutsche Ausgrabungen (Berlin 1959). 

Dascytium. Professor Ekrem Akurgal continued 
his work in Ergili-Dascylium in the summer of 
1958 (cf. AJA 63 [1959] 85). The building with the 
megaron turned out to measure 34 x 15 m. Pottery 
fragments under its foundations gave an approxi- 
mate date of the first half of the second century 
B.c. The Achaemenid bullae found in 1954 (AJA 
59 [1955] 235-36) were lying in the center of this 
megaron, immediately below its floor, suggesting 
that the palace of the satrap Pharnabazus was also 
located here, perhaps to be rebuilt in megaron form 
after the destruction by Alexander. 

East of the megaron the terrace wall known from 
previous years was followed to the south, and a 
new terrace wall turning east was traced for 38 m. 
About half of the material of the new terrace wall 
consists of marble slabs and architectural blocks 
from the palace of Pharnabazus. The ovolo and 
delicate astragal moldings of these blocks suggest 
a late fifth century date appropriate to the Persian 
palace. In the same wall a painted relief was found, 
showing a Persian. The red color on his costume 
and shoes is in excellent condition. This relief, as 
well as many of the building blocks are now in 
the museum at Istanbul. The Graeco-Persian ma- 
terial from Ergili makes an impressive showing 
because of the exotic subject matter, the interesting 


use of Ionic moldings and the fine workmanship 
(TTKR 1958, 21-22). 
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Omerui. A report on the tumuli of Omerli in 
Bithynia, 35 km. from Uskiidar, investigated by 
Nezih Firath in 1954 (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 236) ap- 
peared in Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 8.2 [1958] 66-76. 
They are of the second and third centuries a.p. 

Nicomepia-Izmir. New road construction cut 
through the necropolis west of the ancient town. 
Several stelae (with gladiators) and sarcophagi 
were found. Another necropolis east of the ancient 
city is gradually being encroached upon by the 
modern town. Here also many Roman and Hel- 
lenistic tombs are discovered. In the south part 
of the city (in the district of Tepecik) a large 
Nymphaeum of the second century a.v. was located. 
Fragments had been known since 1920, but its 
site is under modern constructions. New fragments 
of the Corinthian order and inscribed arches were 
recently found. This information was kindly pro- 
vided by Mr. Nezih Firatli, who also has completed 
a guide of Nicomedia. 

The inscriptions of Nicomedia are being studied 
by Professor and Mrs. Robert. 

Apapazari. Mr. Firatli also kindly contributes the 
following news: In Tersiyekéy (regio Tarsia) vil- 
lagers opened a tumulus. The tomb was built of 
stone with a vaulted chamber and a dromos. The 
inventory was later taken to the Istanbul Museum. 
It consisted of late Hellenistic vessels (a gilt silver 


vase with garland decoration, two gilt silver cups, 
ten unguentaria, five undecorated lagynoi, lamps) 
and a gold diadem. The silver vessels are well pre- 


served (pl. 14, figs. 15-16). 
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Gerreve (Botv). An archaic stela with the relief 
of a horseman was found here in 1957 and brought 
to the Istanbul Museum. The inscription is fugi- 
tive and has not yet been read. 

IsransuL. A funeral relief was found during con- 
struction work near “Sehrimini.” Nezih Fuirath 
excavated the area and found two more excellently 
preserved funeral slabs made in imitation of sar- 
cophagus walls. One fifth century slab shows Christ 
and the Apostles in niches between columns. The 
slabs have beveled edges to be fitted into the walls 
of the tombs. Some of them are pre-Theodosian 
as similar ones were found in the walls of Theo- 
dosius. These reliefs are now on display in the 
museum of Istanbul. 


BYZANTINE ARCHAEOLOGY 


In 1958, the Byzantine Institute of America con- 
tinued its work in Istanbul (Ayasofya, Kariye 
Camii, Fethiye Camii, St. Euphemia). An expedi- 
tion of St. Andrew’s University under Mr. David 
Winfield is uncovering and recording the wall 
paintings of Ayasofya Camii in Trabzon-Trebi- 
zond. Mr. Michael Gough of the University of 
Edinburgh worked at two sites in Cilicia, Karlik- 
kdyii some 26 km. northwest of Adana, the site of 
a large church with mosaics; and Dag Pazani, 
33 km. north of Mut, possibly ancient Coropissus, 
with a basilica and two churches. 
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Archaeological Notes 


A PITHOS BURIAL FROM AIGALEOS 


PLATE 15 

This grave group was brought by a workman to 
the Agora Museum and inventoried. It was found in 
1954 in Aigaleos, a suburb of Athens along the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis before the pass through the Aigaleos 
range, at the crossing of the Kephissos River (Curtius 
and Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Sheet Ill upper 
right. The canalized Kephissos is now crossed by the 
Sacred Way at the Church of St. George). The burial 
was located two blocks west of the Sacred Way. 
Apparently no other Geometric burials have been 
reported from this locality. 

A plain pithos, 0.60-0.70 m. high, was found 1.50 
m. below the modern surface during the digging of 
a cesspool. It was discarded but the three pots inside 
and a bracelet were saved. No bones or burning were 
observed. 

The occurrence in the same grave of the Late 
Geometric mug (pl. 15, 1) and the “Phaleron” cups 
(2, 3) shows once again the contemporaneity of these 
styles. Parallel grave groups are: Agora, Young, 
Hesperia Suppl. 2, Graves IX and XI; Kerameikos, 
Kiibler, Kerameikos V, 1, Grave 21. The Phaleron 
graves (AJA 46 [1942] 25ff) begin just a little later. 
The date of the Aigaleos group is the last quarter of 
the eighth century, between 720 and 710 B.c. 


1. Mug. P 24298. H. 0.12 m.; diam. at rim 0.105 m. 
On band handle, vertical lines. Inside, near rim, two 
bands, on top of rim, vertical strokes. Outside, on 
high rim, two zones framed by double lines, dots in 
upper, groups of vertical wavy lines interrupted by 
dot rosettes in lower. On shoulder, heavy zigzag, below 
bands and solid glaze. 

2. Cup. P 24299. H. 0.055 m.; diam. at rim 0.075 m. 
Intact. Inside glazed with reserved line at rim. Cross- 
ing wavy lines on handle. 

3. Cup. P 24300. H. 0.047 m.; diam. at rim 0.074 m. 
Glazed like the preceding. 

4. B 1111. Bronze bracelet. Non-joining lengths, appar- 
ently from a spiral, preserving one end, which narrows 
to a knob with a projection. In section bracelet is flat 


1 Professor Rodney S. Young, who was good enough to allow 
me to publish the amphora, bought it in the Athens market 
before the war. 

Description: H. 0.39 m.; diam. 0.215 m. Flaring rim, rounded 
on outside, thick band handles, ring foot, two lines below rim, 
inside. On rim, outside, verticals, bands below. Panels on both 
sides of neck, framed by lines at sides, zigzags at bottom. In 
panels on each side, centaur to right, carrying trefoil branch 
on one side, curly branch on other. Filler of zigzags, M orna- 
ment, diamonds, a bird. Handles have ladder ornament; above 
upper handle attachments, a cross. On shoulder, standing spiral 
ornament with dots between each spiral. Zigzag and banding. 


with a rib in center and two tiny ridges on either 
side. Much corroded. 
Eva Brann 
ATHENS 


AN EARLY PROTOATTIC AMPHORA 
PLATE 15 


The amphora here published" is of the early seventh 
century toward 680 B.c. It is now in the National 
Museum at Athens where its inventory number is 
N.M. 19332. Two other amphorae are strikingly close 
in subject and style of neck decoration.” 

CVA Berlin 1, Inv. 31006, pls. 41, nos. 1-2; 42, nos. 
3-4. A, centaur with prey. B, rider. 

R. Lullies, Eine Sammlung griechischer Kleinkunst 
(Munich 1955) no. 30. A, centaur with branches. 
B, striding lion. 

J. M. Cook, in BSA 35 (1934-35) 179, notes the 
Berlin amphora as in the tradition of the Analatos 
painter though not directly assignable to him or his 
workshop. He assigns the following works to his im- 
mediate circle, though doubtful that they are by him 
(ibid. 174-75): 

Krater from Thebes, Jd/ 2 (1887) pl. 4. A, striding 
lions. B, centaurs and prey. 

Krater in Karlsruhe, CVA Karlsruhe 1, pl. 5, 1. 
Rider. 

Standed mug from the Kerameikos, Inv. 4939. 

A group from the Kerameikos seems to me of the 
same standing: K. Kubler, Altattische Malerei (Tueb- 
ingen 1950) pls. 31-34. 

Of the works cited, the Thebes krater has most in 
common with the amphora group. Compare on all of 
these: the centaurs with long slanting bar-bodies con- 
necting the horse’s hindquarters with the dancing 
man’s figure in front; the right arm flung behind with 
a branch or a sinuously drooping doe, the left arm car- 
ried ahead and holding its branch or prey closer to the 
body; the deliberate variety of the branches,* and the 
similarity of the fill ornament. 

There may be, as Cook points out, good arguments 


Glazed above and on foot. 

Brownish black glaze. 

2A hydria, Baghdad IM 52041, to be published by J. M. 
Davison in a forthcoming volume of the Yale Classical Studies, 
and ascribed by her to the Stathatou Workshop, has a very 
similar centaur to our example. This again confirms the supposi- 
tion that the Analatos Painter learned in this and associated 
workshops. 

3 The trefoil branch carried by the centaurs on the Athens 
amphora may have an iconographic background, namely the 
lightning attribute carried by Hittite gods, see E. Akurgal, 
Spaethethitische Bildkunst (Ankara 1949) 95, pls. ma, mua. 
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for attributing the Thebes krater to the Analatos 
painter directly and, by the same token, the three 
amphorae would then be his work. The Analatos 
painter was the most vigorous and the most productive 
painter of Early Protoattic; many fragments from his 
hand are found all over Attica and in Aegina; his in- 
fluence reached even Italy.* His earlier works are 
marvels of Geometric clarity combined with Orientaliz- 
ing life. His later ones appear a little repetitive—Cook 
notes the “conscious archaism” of the Berlin amphora. 
If this is his trend, the Karlsruhe krater and the Kera- 
meikos group may be his too, painted when he had 
become lax to boot. The style of his acme, however, 
had the most direct influence on the succeeding Mid- 
dle Protoattic painters, particularly on the painter of 
the Kerameikos mug group (Kiibler, op.cit. pls. 35-40) 
who may be the younger Ram Jug painter. 


Eva Brann 
ATHENS 


DRAW PIECES AS AIDS TO CORRECT 
FIRING 


PLATE 16 


Anyone who attempts to fire pottery in a manner 
similar to the ancient Greek method soon becomes 
acutely and painfully aware of the pitfalls of oxidation 
and reduction. Today, even though almost always us- 
ing the easier path of firing in an oxidizing atmosphere 
only, potters have many checks throughout the prepara- 
tion of their raw materials and throughout the firing 
process to insure acceptable quality in their finished 
products. It is interesting to inquire by what means the 
Greeks, firing under more difficult and primitive con- 
ditions, prevented undue loss and controlled the qual- 
ity of their pottery. We have literary references (1,2) 
attesting the importance of ochre in Greek ceramics, 
and the technical superiority of Attic ware is eloquent 
testimony to how much the possession of clay beds of 
the best quality meant to ancient pottery makers as 
well as to modern ones. The controls to be discussed 
in this paper, however, are the equally important draw 
(trial or test) pieces used to check critical points in the 
firing cycle and possibly also to check the quality of 
new batches of glaze. 

Five fragments of unfinished vases are listed by 
Hartwig (3), one in Athens, one in Sévres, one in 
Wiirzburg, one in Berlin and one in Bonn. He did 
not recognize them, however, as draw (test) pieces 
but used them rather to prove the use of more than 
one glaze fire since they show fired vases at a definite 
stage in the glazing with the outlines and inner mark- 
ings painted but with the background missing. Miss 
Richter (1) rightly recognized these and an unfinished 
kylix in the Metropolitan Museum (Acc. no. 11.212.9) 
as test pieces “such as potters use nowadays for making 
trials of their clay body, or their glaze, or their kiln.” 
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These fragments are not obviously test pieces for they 
have no holes for withdrawing them during the firing 
process. Certain pieces in Bonn (4) and many examples 
found both on the Pnyx and in the Agora at Athens 
and in the potters’ quarter at Corinth have withdraw- 
ing holes or parts of holes preserved in most cases. 

These numerous and for the most part unpublished 
draw pieces, available for study in Athens and in Cor- 
inth, extend in time from the Protogeometric to the 
Hellenistic period, roughly eight centuries. Actually, 
they fall into four groups: Protogeometric, Protoco- 
rinthian, fourth century Attic and finally Hellenistic. 
Presumably such aids to correct firing were used dur- 
ing almost the entire history of pottery making, but 
such pieces, having served their purpose, would natu- 
rally be discarded and it is by chance that discards for 
four different periods are available. From these we are 
able to understand for what purposes such draw pieces 
were used and thus to come to a better understanding 
of Greek pottery making. 

If one examines the fabric, the samples can easily 
be divided into two large groups, in one of which the 
fabric is gray (reduced) while in the other the fabric is 
pinkish buff (oxidized). The ones with the gray body 
also have a reduced glaze (black) but the ones with 
the oxidized fabric may have red glaze, a mixture of 
red and black, matt brown, or all black glaze. 

How can these differences be explained? It seems 
that the sherds must have been used to test two critical 
points in the firing cycle, first, to see if a good reducing 
atmosphere had been attained in the kiln and, second, 
to see if the black glaze had been heated in this re- 
ducing atmosphere to a sufficiently high temperature 
to sinter (partially melt and seal over) and hence not 
to reoxidize when the reducing cycle is complete and 
air is again allowed to enter the kiln. Thus it can be 
seen that it is the second or reducing stage of the 
Greek firing that is critical and that the Greeks ap- 
parently did not have trouble with either the first or 
the last oxidizing fire. It might be thought that the 
first oxidizing fire would also be critical and that if 
the pottery was heated to too high a temperature be- 
fore reduction was begun, the glaze would then have 
sealed over and become impervious to reduction, just 
as a well sealed reduced glaze is impervious to change 
even if heated in an oxidizing atmosphere to a tem- 
perature considerably higher than the temperature at 
which it was reduced. This is not true, however. When 
the glaze is oxidized the iron is present as ferric oxide 
(Fe,O,) and when the glaze is reduced the iron is 
present as ferrous oxide (FeO) or magnetic oxide of 
iron (FeO- Fe,O,). Ferrous oxide is a powerful flux- 
ing agent, that is, as soon as it forms the melting point 
of the glaze is appreciably lowered and the glaze, if hot 
enough, immediately sinters, that is, partially melts 
and seals over. Actually, the Greeks do not appear to 
have been aware of this useful fact and seem to have 
started their reduction at a lower temperature than 
was absolutely required. 


*E. H. Dohan, Italic Tomb-groups in the University Museum (Philadelphia 1942) 60. 
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To achieve a good reducing atmosphere a deficiency 
of oxygen (air) and the presence of water are required. 
Wood, when sufficient air is available, burns to carbon 
dioxide (CO,) and water (H,O), neither of which is 
reducing or oxidizing, i.e., they are neutral and thus 
neither harmful nor useful. Charcoal, which remains 
after the more volatile constituents of wood have been 
removed, burns to carbon dioxide, if sufficient oxygen 
is available. Wood or charcoal, if air is deficient, would 
burn at least in part to carbon monoxide (CO). With 
dry fuel it is difficult to achieve a good reducing at- 
mosphere. Too much carbon dioxide and water are 
formed and while they displace the air present, they 
neither oxidize nor reduce. Wet wood or hot glowing 
charcoal and water, however, form carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen (H,), both of which are good reducing 
agents. In addition, the presence of a considerable 
amount of water vapor is necessary to insure even pass- 
able black glaze (2, color plate # f). 

Certain of the draw pieces (pl. 16, A, B, C) appear 
to have been used for the first purpose listed above, 
that is, to see if a satisfactory reducing atmosphere was 
present in the kiln. Certain facts support this con- 
clusion. The clay is soft and the glaze much peeled, 
both of which would indicate that the draw pieces 
were removed while the temperature of the kiln was 
still fairly low. If the test pieces had been used to see 
if the kiln had reached a sufficiently high temperature 
for the glaze to remain black (reduced), they would 
undoubtedly have been withdrawn into the air and 
would have immediately oxidized, both pot and glaze. 
Even if the glaze had sintered and remained black, 
the fabric of the pot would instantaneously reoxidize 
when air reached it. 

Thus the sherds must have been allowed to cool 
somewhat in a reducing atmosphere before they were 
withdrawn into the air for examination. And it would 
have been necessary for them to cool either in the 
reducing atmosphere of the kiln itself or in a neutral 
atmosphere. It would probably not have been safe to 
withdraw them hot into a closed container with a good 
reducing atmosphere that had no relation to the one in 
the kiln for that might cause further reduction and 
lead to false conclusions. Here we do not know enough 
about the construction of a Greek kiln to do more than 
speculate. There does not seem to be any great diffi- 
culty, however, in assuming some sort of attachment, 
not heated as much as the kiln but filled with the same 
reducing gases. In only a few minutes the relatively 
thin sherd would be sufficiently cool not to reoxidize 
and it could be withdrawn through a trap door and 
examined, If reduction was not sufficiently good, it 
would be necessary to fill the kiln again with reducing 
gases and water vapor. If satisfactory, heating would 
then need to be continued until the glaze sintered and 
did not reoxidize when drawn directly into the atmos- 
phere. When this point was reached, no further heat- 
ing was necessary and cooling could be allowed to take 
place in an oxidizing atmosphere. This stage in the 
firing was also checked (see below). 

There are three sherds of different periods in pl. 16 
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(A, B, C) which were used to check this first critical 
stage of firing. Many similar pieces exist in the col- 
lections in Athens and Corinth. The condition of the 
fabric in the Protogeometric draw piece (A) leads one 
to believe that a fairly good reducing atmosphere had 
been achieved ir the kiln. If one looks at the glaze, 
that on the inner surface of the fragment is fairly well 
reduced; the deposit on the outside of the sherd may 
be an iron deposit laid down during the time the piece 
was buried. On the other hand, it may be glaze which 
was not entirely reduced or which was accidentally 
reoxidized. If glaze, most of it has been lost. Experience 
is a good teacher and the foreman in charge of the 
kiln could probably decide whether he needed more 
reducing gases or not. This particular example seems 
to indicate a borderline case. It should be pointed out 
in this connection that oxidation and reduction firing 
is an art, not a science, and it is not always possible to 
explain the minor vagaries of firing that may appear 
on a pot or sherd; sometimes two or more explanations 
are possible. The technical principles, however, are 
well understood and Greek glaze and pottery can now 
be explained scientifically and satisfactorily reproduced. 

The fabric in the Protocorinthian draw piece (B) 
is gray but the glaze is black to brownish and not en- 
tirely reduced. It would seem that further reduction 
in a better reducing atmosphere was required. Once a 
test piece is cooled, it cannot be reinserted in the kiln 
and used for checking the efficiency of reduction for 
such glaze behaves very differently from green glaze. 
If it was thought that two or more draw pieces would 
be required to check the reducing atmosphere, it would 
be necessary to add as many as needed while the kiln 
was being loaded. 

The Hellenistic sherd illustrated (C) is a Megarian 
bowl fragment from the Pnyx (6). It appears to indi- 
cate a satisfactory reducing atmosphere although there 
is evidence of slight oxidation on the side where the 
glaze is most peeled. 

No fourth century Attic draw piece is included in 
this first group; none has survived in the Agora or in 
Corinth. This is not surprising, for the number of 
draw pieces which have been found must be infini- 
tesimal compared with the number actually used. All 
the fourth century pieces which have survived were 
used to see if the glaze had been heated in the reducing 
atmosphere to a sufficiently high temperature to sinter 
and thus not to reoxidize. They will be discussed with 
others below. By chance no Hellenistic sherds of this 
second class have survived either but the other three 
periods are represented. 

The sherds marked D and E are two Protogeometric 
fragments which have been used to test the second 
phase of the reducing cycle, that is, they have been 
used to see if the glaze had been heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature to sinter and thus not to reoxidize 
when exposed to oxygen (air). Such test pieces are 
not cooled in a reducing atmosphere but are drawn 
directly into the air and this results in an immediate 
reoxidation of the fabric. The glaze may be red, mixed 
red and black, matt brown, or black. 
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The glaze on D is red on both sides with occasional 
black spots on the inner surface; the fabric is pinkish 
buff. It shows clearly that it would be necessary to heat 
the kiln to a higher temperature; otherwise the glaze 
on many pots would reoxidize and turn out red rather 
than the desired black. Since a kiln has a fairly wide 
temperature gradient, it would be interesting to know 
just where the draw pieces were placed. They would 
obviously have to be put where they could be with- 
drawn without disturbing the arrangement of the pots 
in the kiln. If the test pieces were always placed in 
approximately the same position, a well-trained fore- 
man who knew his kiln would undoubtedly be able 
to predict results in other parts of the kiln. If possible, 
it would be desirable to place draw pieces in at least 
two areas, one preferably in the area of maximum 
heat, and the other preferably in the area of minimum 
heat. This should not be important for checking the 
reducing atmosphere, for convection currents in the 
kiln should assure a reasonably uniform atmosphere. 
Many vases where the glaze is partially black and par- 
tially red undoubtedly got that way from an inadequate 
temperature rather than from an inadequate reducing 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, for the glaze to end up black 
it must have been entirely reduced at some point and 
not subjected to an oxidizing atmosphere until sintered. 

The second Protogeometric sherd (E) is interesting 
in that it shows clearly something that often happens; 
one surface of a pot has reduced glaze (black) while 
the other side has oxidized glaze (red) although it is 
obviously not intentional. There seems little doubt that 
in many of the examples where this occurs, the same 
glaze was used throughout and one side sintered and 
the other did not for the simple reason that the vagaries 
of kiln temperature or stacking allowed one side to 
get hotter than the other. If one is working on the 
borderline between red and black, there is a very small 
temperature differential between the two. Another 
possibility sometimes contributes to red and black on 
the same pot: if the glaze is applied more thickly in 
one area, as at the beginning of a brush stroke, there 
is additional time for the coarser particles of the glaze 
to settle out before the suspending liquid (water) 
finally sinks into the pot. Fine particles sinter at a 
lower temperature than coarser ones. Polishing a 
leather hard pot or a glaze has somewhat the same 
effect, that is, it tends to bring the finer particles of 
the clay to the surface. 

The Protocorinthian draw piece (F) is most inter- 
esting in that it joins directly to a reduced section of 
the same bowl (B). Both have holes and one was used 
to test the quality of the reducing atmosphere and the 
other to test the temperature, both probably in the same 
kiln firing. On this sherd the fabric is a rosy buff, but 
the glaze has only partially sintered; on both the inner 
and outer surfaces it is more red than black. The glaze 
on the inner surface, particularly the red, is badly 
peeled but that on the outer surface is intact. From 
this draw piece it would obviously be necessary to 
continue the firing to a somewhat higher tempera- 
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ture in order to sinter the glaze and prevent its re- 
oxidation. 

From a technical standpoint the fourth century 
Attic sherd (G) is an entirely successful try; if desired, 
the fire could be immediately dragged away, the air 
allowed to enter and the kiln allowed to cool. The 
black glaze is completely black, both on the inner and 
outer surfaces; the lines which apparently were in- 
tended to be brown, are brown. At the beginning of 
the brush stroke, particularly on the center line of 
three, there is a black spot. Here the glaze was applied 
more thickly and, before it dried into the pot, there 
was time for the coarser particles to settle out so that 
the spot fired black, rather than brown as did the 
thinner applications. The fabric is a good pinkish buff 
and hard; apparently the temperature of firing was 
fairly high. 

Another fourth century Attic draw piece (H and I) 
is the largest yet identified, although quite large draw 
pieces from the Protogeometric period exist, some of 
which are on display in the Agora Museum in the 
Stoa of Attalos. The fourth century fragment appears 
to be two joining test pieces as with D and F, although 
in this case both were used to check whether or not 
the glaze had sintered. The smaller fragment (H) 
depicts the end of a successful firing. The glaze is 
black, both inside and outside, and has not peeled as 
can be seen on the photograph of the inner surface 
of the entire piece. Note particularly the photograph 
of a small section of the outer surface where the two 
draw pieces join. Here the three joining thin lines are 
a glossy black in the upper smaller piece (H) and a 
dull reddish brown in the lower larger piece (1) which 
was, withdrawn before a temperature sufficiently high 
for sintering had been reached. Note also in the photo- 
graph of the inner surface that the black glaze on the 
underfired part is badly peeled; that of the smaller 
properly fired section has not peeled although it has 
become somewhat stained. The fabric is a good buff 
and is somewhat harder in the well fired section. 

It was noted above that test pieces were probably 
also used for checking the quality of new batches of 
glaze and accessory colors. This would be done before 
the glaze and the colors were used on a finished pot 
and changes could be made if necessary, i.e., the black 
glaze, if not meeting standards, could be settled further 
and if the accessory red, which was meant to be red, 
really went black, more ochre (miltos) could be added 
to it. This is illustrated in a Protocorinthian sherd (J) 
where all the round applications are black and the 
elongated ones red. Accessory reds were used exten- 
sively in Protocorinthian pottery and it would be de- 
sirable, before using, to know that they would stay red 
as intended and also to know whether they would be 
crimson or purplish red. The red on this particular 
sherd is crimson which means less ochre and thus has 
more of a tendency to fire black. 

I take pleasure in expressing thanks to the American 
Philosophical Society for a grant which made this 
study possible. 
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A. (P 20426). Protogeometric draw piece with hole. 

This irregular fragment from the Athenian Agora 
(Well, L 11:1, as also D and E) comes from the side 
wall of a medium-sized closed pot; about one-quarter 
of the circumference of a neatly cut hole is preserved. 
On the exterior there is a wide swirl of dull orange- 
brown deposit or glaze about the hole and dripping 
down into it. On the interior there is black to brown- 
ish-gray glaze irregularly applied. The fabric is mostly 
reduced with a tendency to a dirty gray buff on the 
surface where no glaze has been applied. 


B. (KP 1383). Protocorinthian draw piece with hole. 

This draw piece from the potters’ quarter at Corinth 
(5) is a piece of an undecorated, unfinished bowl. The 
glaze was applied in irregular strips over both surfaces 
after the hole was made. The fabric is gray (reduced). 
The glaze is partially reduced; on the outer surface it 
is black to yellowish brown and on the inner surface 


grayish black to yellowish brown (see also F). 
C. (PN-P 393). Megarian bowl fragment. Hellenistic 


draw piece. 

This draw piece found on the Pnyx (6) is a base 
and wall fragment decorated with leaves and tendrils. 
The medallion was a gorgoneion, surrounded by a 
raised line and a groove from which spring tiny leaves. 
A lifting hole was cut through the medallion while the 
clay was soft. On the wall lotus petals alternate with 
elaborate tendrils. The fabric is soft, pale gray clay; 
the glaze is a dull black and largely peeled, more so 
on the inner surface than on the outer. 


D. (P 20480). Protogeometric draw piece. 

This is an irregular fragment from the upper 
shoulder and neck of a medium sized closed pot. 
More than one-third of the circumference of a hole is 
preserved in an adjoining fragment which is not il- 
lustrated. The glaze was applied for testing after the 
hole had been cut. The fabric is pinkish buff clay 
(oxidized); the solid glaze is almost entirely red with 
occasional black spots (mostly oxidized). It is badly 
peeled on the outer surface. 


E. (P 20479). Protogeometric draw piece with hole. 

This is an irregular fragment from the side wall of 
a large goblet or small krater, including one stump 
of a horizontal rolled handle. About one-half of the 
circumference of a neatly cut hole, ca. 0.023 m. in 
diameter is preserved. On the exterior there are re- 
mains of “canonical” decoration in brownish red glaze 
(almost entirely oxidized). On the interior there is 
solid black glaze with a few areas tending toward red 
(almost entirely reduced). 


F. (KP 1383). Protocorinthian draw piece with hole. 
This draw piece from the potters’ quarter at Corinth 
(cf. 5) is a piece of an undecorated, unfinished bowl. 
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The glaze was applied in irregular strips over both 
surfaces after the hole was cut. The fabric is pinkish 
buff (oxidized); the glaze is brownish red with some 
black spots (partially reduced). The red glaze on the 
inner surface has, for the most part, peeled but the 
black has not; the glaze on the outer surface has not 
peeled (see also B). 


G. (P 25588). Fourth century Attic draw piece. 

This red-figured bell krater fragment (one of several 
from a deposit in the Athenian Agora, O 17:2; as also 
H and 1) is from the upper wall toward the rim and is 
decorated with part of a cloaked figure, very coarsely 
rendered, with some lines to the left. It is probably 
from a pot spoiled before finishing, for the boy’s head 
is drawn very high up and the lower edge is in part 
cut. The withdrawing hole, unglazed, is about half 
preserved at the left. The inner surface is completely 
covered with a good black glaze and the black glaze 
used for the figure is equally good (well sintered); the 
fabric is pinkish buff (oxidized). 


H and I. (P 25582). Two adjoining fourth century 
Attic draw pieces. 

These draw pieces are from an unfinished red-fig- 
ured bell krater with a diameter of 0.28 m. Several 
joining fragments preserve a little more than half the 
circumference and give the lower part of the figured 
scene which shows a goddess rising. To either side of 
her there is a dancing Pan; next the handle at the left 
and probably on the right there is a female figure 
seated on a box. I is the larger piece and has a well 
preserved hole; it is underfired and the glaze is par- 


tially brownish red and partially black; the black glaze 
on the inner surface is badly peeled. H is well fired; 
the glaze is black both inside and outside except for 
the lines which are intentionally brown and has not 
peeled. The fabric of both test pieces is pinkish buff. 


J. (KP 1389). Protocorinthian test piece. 

This fragment from the potters’ quarter at Corinth 
(cf. 5) is different from the others in that it has both 
black glaze and accessory red. All the round applica- 
tions are black and all the elongated ones are red. 
The fabric is pinkish buff. 
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A ROMAN CINERARY URN 
AT BOWDOIN COLLEGE* 


PLATES 17-18 


When in March, 1927, Edward Perry Warren gave 
the Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts a number 
of Greek and Roman objects as additions to the War- 
ren Classical Collection which he had established in 
1906, an outstanding item among the gifts was a 
Roman cinerary urn of marble.’ It is my purpose in 
this paper to analyze and comment on this piece of 
art which to my knowledge has never before been 
published. 

Part of the front wall of the urn and its adjoining 
base is preserved. In high relief on the left side is a 
woman, whose face has been broken away, standing in 
a chariot drawn by winged serpents. She is holding 
the body of a child over her left shoulder and is grasp- 
ing it fast by an ankle. Her right hand and arm have 
been broken off and lost. In the center of the urn is the 
inscription LAMP /ADIUS within a rectangular, 
molded frame. Below this frame is the upper part of 
a female figure fixed in the ground. With her right 
arm she is receiving a human figure which is falling 
headlong towards the earth and with her left arm she 
is holding up a cornucopia. On the right side of the 
urn is a standing male figure, the head of which has 
been lost, in frontal position struggling with two bulls. 
One of the bulls is to the man’s right and its lowered 
head is being restrained by the man’s grip on its left 
horn. The other bull, to the left of the male figure, is 
trying to leap away but is being checked by the man’s 
grip on its right horn. Many parts of the figures are 
broken away and other portions are badly eroded, 
especially the head of the female under the molded 
frame and the face of the falling figure to her right. 
On the other hand, the body of the man on the right 
and the heads of the bulls are good examples of the 
undiminished excellence of the relief work on this urn. 
Lastly, the base and the rim of the urn are molded. 

Height: 0.355; diameter: 0.273; thickness, including 
reliefs at thickest: ca. 0.100; thickness without reliefs: 


*I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. Sterling Dow 
for his encouragement and helpful criticisms in the preparation 
of this and other papers to follow. I am also most grateful to 
Profs. George M. A. Hanfmann and Carl N. Schmalz and Prof. 
and Mrs. Arthur E. Gordon for their valued advice about 
various technical aspects of this study. The interpretations, 
however, and any shortcomings that exist herein are my own. 

1 Walker Art Building acc. no. 1927.20. Provenience is un- 
known, but Warren’s own register number, GP 338.6, is to be 
found inside the urn in pencil. The urn was broken into two 
large and a number of smaller fragments but has been expertly 
mended. Stanley Casson, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Warren 
Classical Collection of Bowdoin College (Brunswick 1934), 
briefly describes the sculptures, coins, gems, and metal objects 
of the Collection, but omits the vases, glassware, and terracottas 
in it. The present urn is summarily described therein on p. 3. 

2 A. D. Nock, “Cremation and Burial in the Roman Empire,” 
HTAR 25 (1932) 338-39, lists some of these scenes from “the 
familiar school mythology.” Included are the stories of Dio- 
nysus, Hippolytus, Eros, and Psyche, Proserpina, Herakles, and 
the Trojan cycle. For representative reliefs on the sarcophagi, 
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0.030. Dimensions of frame for inscription, outside 
height: 0.174; width: 0.145. Height of letters: 0.025- 
0.040. 

The scenes depicted on the urn are from the reper- 
tory employed by the sculptors of sarcophagus reliefs 
of the second century after Christ.2 The woman in the 
dragon-drawn chariot on the left is, of course, Medea. 
There are numerous examples of this type in the re- 
liefs, with but one exception of detail. Most of these 
place the second of the two children on the floor of 
the vehicle with his legs hanging limply from the 
rear.* But there is an Etruscan ash urn at Volterra 
which shows both the dead children suspended in the 
coils of the dragons in front of the chariot and there is 
a vase at Naples which depicts one of the youths fallen 
on the ground beside the chariot’s wheel.* In most of 
the reliefs of this type Medea’s right arm is fully ex- 
tended and is brandishing a sword held upright at a 
right angle to the arm, a position probably duplicated 
by the lost right arm on the present urn. The female 
figure in the lower center of the urn is Gaea, who is 
seen in the dual role of receiving the dead, Medea’s 
second son in this instance, and of offering her bounty 
in the symbol of the cornucopia.’ Lastly, the figure on 
the right is Jason about to yoke the fire-breathing bulls 
as the first of the tasks imposed on him by Aeetes in 
the quest for the Golden Fleece. The very same type 
appears on a sarcophagus in Vienna as well as in 
many other reliefs.® 

The perfect symmetry of the figures and the flow 
of the action on the present urn, from the lifelessness 
of the child on the far left to the dynamism of the bull 
on the far right, make it necessary to raise again the 
question of symbolism in the sarcophagi. Professor 
Nock set forth the arguments pro and contra in his 
admirable review-essay of Franz Cumont’s study of 
Roman funerary symbolism.’ He first summarizes 
Cumont’s position that much of imperial sepulchral 
art under the influence of Neopythagoreanism and its 
belief in celestial immortality signifies that the dead 
have put off their mortality and have been translated 


altars, and urns of the second century see J. M. C. Toynbee, 
The Hadrianic School (Cambridge 1934) plates xxxvii-lix. 

8C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs 11 (Berlin 1890) 
205-17; Seeliger in Roscher, Lex. (1894-1897) 2. 2, col. 2507. 

4 See the illustrated school-text of M. A. Bayfield, The Medea 
of Euripides (London 1933) ills. facing pp. 48 and 49. 

5C. Robert, op.cit. (supra n. 3) 217, no. 201, shows the 
Roman Tellus on the ground before the chariot of Medea, 
propped up on her left arm and extending her right arm 
towards the chariot; see J. M. C. Toynbee, op.cit. (supra n. 2) 
plates xxxii 2-3, xxxiii 1, for other illustrations of Tellus. I have 
used the Greek name of the goddess in the text for the sake of 
uniformity in my discussions of the myths. 

® See Seeliger in Roscher, Lex. (1890-1897) 2, 1, col. 80; 
C. Robert, op.cit. (supra n. 3) 199-204. j 

7 A. D. Nock, “Sarcophagi and Symbolism,” AJA 61 (1946) 
140-70, a review-essay of Franz Cumont, Recherches sur le 
symbolism funéraire des Romains (Haut-Commissariat de 
Etat francais en Syrie et au Liban. Service des Antiquités. 
Bibliothéque archéologique et l’historique. Tome XXXV. Paris 
1942). 
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to a state of bliss.* In opposition to this approach Nock 
argues that ancient art sought primarily “to vary and 
diversify, wouxiAAew,” and only secondarily, if at all, 
to instruct. To support the ornamental view of this 
art he marshals a series of arguments with evidence, 
among which are the following: that Neopythagorean- 
ism in general remained an exotic movement, a thing 
apart; that the epitaphs seem to emphasize the fact of 
death, quies aeterna, rather than a hope for the future; 
that many of the reliefs seem to look backwards to the 
dead man’s life rather than forwards to the hereafter; 
and that the use of stock figures and well-known scenes 
from myth was the result of cultural inheritance and 
“a unity of pathos and of values in human dignity . . . 
not a unity of belief.”*° After studying the visual 
evidence and considering the opposing arguments | 
am persuaded that Nock’s defense of the ornamental 
view is valid for the majority of imperial sepulchral 
reliefs. Nevertheless, in the case of the present urn 
there can be no doubt that the organization of the 
figures and phases is not only imaginative but also 
significant and communicative. In fact the symbolism 
here is visually immediate and is in no way contingent 
upon the identification of the individual figures and 
their mythical roles. Furthermore, though the separate 
phases of this work are connected visually by means 
of the falling body of the child and by the upraised 
cornucopia, the resulting series is not sequential in 
any of the myths. The events depicted in the first and 
last phases do occur in the story of Jason and Medea, 
but in the very reverse of the order given here; in the 
myth Jason first harnessed the bulls and only much 
later did Medea kill her children by him. The most 
likely explanation of such an arrangement of these 
stock figures of sepulchral art is that Medea in this 
instance represents the swiftness of death and Jason 
the vigor of life. At the very least it would seem, then, 
that the sequence of the action on this urn represents 
the loss and recovery of human vitality after death 
and entry into the earth. 

One question remains concerning the interpretation 
of these figures: can they be identified with any par- 
ticular religious or philosophic movement of the sec- 
ond century or later? To answer this it seems first 
necessary to seek a figure or school to which the three 
major characters on the urn can be related in cult or 
myth and then to see whether the general symbolism 
described above fits any particular dogma of that 
school. Both Neopythagoreanism and the Mithraic 


8 A. D. Nock, op.cit. (supra n. 7) 140-48; cf. Franz Cumont, 
After Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven 1923) 91-109, 
and see F. R. Walton in OCD, s.v. “After-Life” and the 
references there. 

® A. D. Nock, op.cit. (supra n. 7) 148-49. 

10 A. D. Nock, op.cit. (supra n. 7) 150-68. 

11 Franz Cumort, op.cit. (supra n. 7) 95-97; 96 n. 1. 

12 W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion® (London 
1952) 27-29. It is noteworthy that neither Cumont, op.cit. 
(supra n. 7) nor Eugénie Strong, Apotheosis and the After Life 
(New York 1915) anywhere treat of Medea and Jason as sym- 
bolic figures in Neopythagoreanism; but see Eugénie Strong, 
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mysteries taught belief in the descent (xdfodos) and 
ascent (dvodos) of the soul, and in the former school, 
according to Cumont, the myth of Proserpina was so 
interpreted."* Pluto was seen as a figure of earthly life 
in which man is beset by his passions and Proserpina 
was the soul which descended into the body for a time 
(capa ojpa) but was later freed of this captivity to 
return to the splendor of the upper atmosphere. It is 
possible then that the body of the dead child falling 
into the arm of Gaea on the present urn is symbolic 
of the soul involved in this process of descent and 
ascent, of death and resurrection. It seems, however, 
that a specifically Orphic rather than a Neopythagorean 
viewpoint is here expressed because of the mythological 
figures employed in these reliefs. The choice of Medea 
and Jason can be explained in the light of the fact that 
Orpheus is intimately connected with the story of the 
Argonauts in the triple role of mystic, magician, and 
musician.** Gaea, moreover, played a very prominent 
role in the Orphic cosmogony and anthropogony, since 
in the former she was the daughter of Phanes and 
Night and the mother of Kronos by Uranos, and in the 
latter she appeared in the doctrine that the dead on 
arrival in the underworld identified themselves as the 
children of Gaea and Uranos.** First of the chthonians 
and “first in prophecy,” Gaea was also the first occu- 
pant of the Delphic shrine, just as Dionysus, the one 
true god of later Orphism, was the last of the great 
gods to be received there.** As in the Orphic eschatol- 
ogy of Virgil’s Aeneid 6 we can see in the present relief 
the note of revivification and reincarnation as the soul 
passes through the cycles of birth and becoming on its 
way to divinity.’® 

Finally, the problem of dating this urn must be con- 
sidered, The style and quality of the reliefs, Greek in 
their classicism, leads me to believe that they were 
sculptured in the second century, probably in the 
Hadrianic period.** But there is evidence that the 
original inscription was erased and the name Lam- 
padius incised upon it at a later date. In the first 
instance the surface of the urn within the framework 
of the molding is rather flat, especially in its upper 
half, in contrast to the curvature of the rest of the face 
of the urn. This condition would seem to indicate an 
erasure, though it must be noted that no visible traces 
of an earlier inscription are to be seen. In the second 
instance one of the letter styles indicates that the pres- 
ent inscription may derive from the fourth century. 
Though none of the other letter forms are of particular 


“The Stuccoes of the Underground Basilica near the Porta 
Maggiore,” JHS 44 (1924) 77-78. 

18M. P. Nilsson in OCD, sw. “Orphism.” F. C. Grant, 
Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism (New York 1953) 
108, translates an early Orphic formula to be recited by the 
dead upon arrival in the house of Hades. 

14 Aesch. Eum. 2324-26; W. K. C. Guthrie, op.cit. (supra 
12) 251. 

15W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods (Boston 
1955) 324-25, describes the eschatology of Aeneid 6. 

16 G. Rodenwaldt in CAH XI (1936) 793-05 briefly describes 
the characteristics of Hadrianic relief sculpture. 
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significance, the first A with its angled cross-bar is 
important, for though a form similar to this appeared 
on Republican coins and inscriptions, this particular 
type was not employed until the fourth century.'’ The 
name Lampadius, moreover, was a common one in the 
fourth century and I know of no examples of it as early 
as the second.'® It seems likely, therefore, that this 
urn with its reliefs was produced in the second cen- 
tury, and that some two hundred years later the 
name Lampadius was incised upon it, probably after 
the erasure of an original inscription. It remains only 
to explain the probable second use of this urn in the 
light of imperial funerary practices. Nock’s study of 
these customs indicates that at Rome cremation was 
the norm in the first century, but that inhumation be- 
gan to supplant it in the second century and had be- 
come dominant in the third, so that at the end of the 
fourth century the burning of the dead was a custom 
long out of use.'® Such being the case and in view of 
the well-known Christian objection to cremation, the 
probable re-use of this urn in the fourth century might 
well be the kind of act that would come out of the 
pagan revival associated with the names of Julian the 
Apostate and Libanius. 
Kevin 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


MORGANTINA: HELLENISTIC 
MEDICINE BOTTLES 


PLATES 19-20 


Among the many ceramic finds of the first season of 
excavations in Morgantina in 1955 were four minia- 
ture jars, one of which was fragmentary. Three carried 
the stamped inscription AYKION in more or less 
complete form. During the following season in the 
spring of 1956, there appeared nine more of varying 
types, some with inscriptions, others without. The 
campaign of 1957 yielded none, but in 1958 no less 
than twenty-seven new ones came to light, and in 1959 
another fourteen were added to the collection. We have 
thus fifty-four specimens, to the best of my knowledge 
the greatest number recorded from any documented 
excavation, a circumstance which justifies the present 
discussion although the repertory may still be widened. 

First, a few words on the circumstances of their 
finding and their date. As will be seen from the de- 
scription given below, one can distinguish between 
four main types. Of these Types 1 and 2 occur ex- 
clusively in profane areas, such as private houses, 
shops and the like, while Type 3 is found in holy 
places, in this case in the various shrines of Demeter 
and Kore or their immediate vicinity. Type 4 which, 
as will be seen, is a somewhat heterogeneous group, 


17 René Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine (Paris 1890) 11-12. 

180, Seeck, RE 23 (1924) 577-78, describes the various 
persons of the late Empire who bore this name. 

19 A. D. Nock, op.cit. (supra n. 2) 323-31. 


1Mr. Ross Holloway was in charge of the area and in the 
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is found in both sacred and profane environments. 

We may conclude, then, that the different groups 
are not merely insignificant typological variations on 
a theme, but that the small jars were actually used on 
separate occasions and may have served different pur- 
poses. Types 1 and 2 were purely practical in scope and 
used to meet the exigencies of daily life, while Type 
3, similar as it may seem to Type 2, also served another 
purpose: these juglets were preferred as votive gifts 
to the gods. Nevertheless, as I will endeavour to show, 
they shared an important characteristic: they were all 
medicine bottles, some of them for purely practical 
use, others also of symbolic value. The votive purpose 
of the latter group (Type 3) is emphasized by another 
observation: one of the jars of this type was, when 
found, filled to the edge with nine silver coins in very 
good condition, marking, we presume, an exceptionally 
high degree of gratitude felt by the donor toward the 
helping deity. 

And here we are immediately confronted with the 
dating problem. The juglet with the coins (inv. no. 
58:1683) was found in one of the rooms of a olxos 
tepds. a house sanctuary dedicated to the two favorite 
goddesses of Morgantina, Demeter and Kore (Area I, 
complex 54-56), excavated in 1958 under the director- 
ship of Professor R. Stillwell.* The little jar was placed 
in the sanctuary room itself which also contained 
several specimens of the terracotta busts of Kore ap- 
proximately of life-size, typical of Siceliote koroplastic 
art from the latter part of the fifth down to the end of 
the third century 8.c.2 None of the specimens here 
found is a particularly early example of the kind, and 
a dating of the latest of them ‘to the latter half of the 
third century seems indicated. This is not the place 
for discussing the history and chronology of the sanc- 
tuary as a whole. That would widely exceed the scope 
of this note. Be it said only that it was under a layer 
of fallen roof-tiles in this room that the juglet was 
found. Coins found under similar conditions in the 
same stratum comprise ten Hieron II (275-216 s.c.), 
four Siculo-Punic (not later than the third century), 
two Syracusan democracy (288-279 B.c.), one Agri- 
gentum (279-241 B.c.), one Mamertine (288-276 B.c.), 
and one early Syracusan, obviously out of context (410- 
400 B.c.). The numismatic evidence is so far in good 
agreement with the rest of the material (late Gnathia 
and Centuripe wares) and indicates that the sanctuary 
room was in continuous use during the third century 
and was abandoned before its end. The little jar with 
its fresh hoard may have been among the latest offer- 
ings made in the holy room, but still its contents are 
surprising: four Roman victoriatas pieces, dated by 
Sydenham to 205-195 B.c., three quinarii, one denarius 
and one sestertius, all dated by the same authority to 


following I rely very much on his excellent notes. The drawings 
of the vases, pl. 20, are by Mr. James P. Jarrett. 

2 First discussed and identified by Orsi, Una citta greca a 
Terravecchia presso Granmichele, MonAnt 7 (1897) 258ff. See 
also G. E. Rizzo, “Busti fittili di Agrigento,” JOAI 13 (1910) 
63-86; G. Libertini, Centuripe (1926) 94-99. 
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187-155 B.c.° Add to this that a similar sestertius and a 
bronze uncia were found on the floor, the latter again 
dated by Sydenham to 195-187 3.c.* The late chro- 
nology of these Roman silver issues, introduced by 
Mattingly and Robinson, and followed with minor 
variations by Sydenham and others,® seems strangely 
out of context with the general picture of the stratum 
as given by terracottas, pottery and other coins.® It is 
not my intention to discuss here the merits of the 
Mattingly chronology, but I feel convinced that if 
any new arguments should be drawn into the old 
controversy, they must come from well controlled new 
excavations where coins occur among other stratified 
material. Morgantina is such a site. The discussion 
among numismatists of the old Haeberlin school, the 
Mattingly group, and the mediators between the two 
is carried on with the same stock of evidence, inter- 
preted in different ways. The evidence, being only in- 
ferential, gives untold possibilities for subjective em- 
phasis of one interpretation or the other. 

It seems therefore wise, in this case to refrain from 
using the early Roman silver as a criterion of absolute 
chronology, and to keep in mind the wide range of 
time separating the traditional dating of the denarius 
(269 B.c.), the intermediary dating of the same (Sec- 
ond Punic War), and the Mattingly chronology (after 
the Macedonian War, in 187 s.c.). For our purposes it 
is of no vital concern, if the miniature pots of this 
type should be dated exclusively within the third cen- 
tury B.c. or if they survived into the second quarter 
of the second century. The latter date seems in any 
case to be the latest possible time limit. 

What has been said about the juglet here discussed 
seems to hold good also for the rest of the material. 
There is no evidence for any one specimen being older 
than the third century s.c. Although the lower time 
limits for the very juglet containing the coins remain 
uncertain, other specimens of our Types 1, 2 and 4 
were found under such stratigraphical circumstances 
that their survival into the second century seems un- 
questionable. The four types of juglet, therefore, cannot 
be said to constitute as many stages in a supposed 
scheme of typological development. On the contrary, 
they were all in more or less contemporary use at the 
same place and for similar purposes during a period 
spanning over a century and a half. 


Catalogue 
TYPE IA 


Heavy pear-shaped amphoriskos; raised flat base, con- 
cave neck, somewhat flaring rim, and two horizontal 
handles curved in toward neck. The interior cavity 


3E. A. Sydenham, Roman Republican Coinage, p. 8, no. 83; 
Pp. 14, Nos. 140, 141; p. 15, no. 142; cf. Prof. Stillwell’s report, 
AJA 63 (1959) 171, I. 

4 Sydenham, op.cit. p. 10, no. 108. 

5H. Mattingly and E. S. G. Robinson, “The date of the 
Roman denarius,” ProcBritAc 14 (1932) 1-58 and pls. 1-3. For 
full bibliography of the controversy see R. Thomsen’s sum- 
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serving as actual receptacle for the contents is small 
in comparison with the exterior size of the vase. 
Pink rather coarse clay covered by a thin buff slip 
which flakes off easily. Generally poor finish. 

Eight of these specimens are provided with a stamped 
inscription in gross and clumsy lettering placed be- 
tween the handles; one is without inscription (inv. 
no. 56-2804). Of the inscribed ones, five carry the 
stamp AYKION, stamped with the same matrix, 
measuring 0.035 X 0.015 m. (inv. nos. 55-680, 56-2803, 
56-2867, 56-2868, 59-350) and four give the same in- 
scription but with inverted nu, AYKIOWM (inv. nos. 
55-158, 56-2802, 56-2805, 56-2869). These have also a 
common matrix, measuring 0,028 x 0.007 m. 


55-680 Upper part of vase missing. Preserved height 
0.036 m.; upper |. corner of stamp blurred. 
56-2803 Broken and mended; one handle missing, the 
other only half preserved; rim chipped. 
Height 0.054 (pl. 19, fig. 1; pl. 20, fig. 11:1). 
Upper third of vase and both handles missing. 
First two letters of inscription broken away. 
Preserved height 0.050. 

Neck, part of body, and handles missing. In- 
scription cracked and damaged. Preserved 
height 0.050. 

Only fragment of vase preserved, carrying the 
four last letters of the inscription, Preserved 
height 0.034 m.; preserved diam. 0.049 m. 


56-2867 


56-2868 


59-350 


55-158 Handles missing, rim chipped. Inscription 

worn. Height 0.049 m. 

Handles missing, otherwise well preserved. 

Height 0.054 (pl. 19, fig. 2). 

56-2805 Handles missing, rim chipped. Height 0.053. 

56-2869 Neck, lip and handles missing. Inscription 
partly broken away leaving only the four last 
letters. Preserved height 0.048. 


56-2802 


56-2804 Handles missing, rim somewhat chipped. No 


inscription. Height 0.051 (pl. 19, fig. 3). 
TYPE I B 


Basically similar to Type 1 A, but more straightly 
conical in shape. Greenish unclean clay covered by an 
easily damaged thin greenish slip. 

The two specimens were both stamped with the same 
matrix, measuring 0.024 x 0.006 m., and carrying the 


word AYKION in small and tidy lettering. 


55-559 More than half of body and entire neck and 
lip missing. Only the two first letters of in- 
scription preserved. Preserved height 0.047. 

56-2806 Handles missing; rim badly chipped. Height 
0.056 (pl. 19, fig. 4; pl. 20, fig. 11:2). 


maries in his work Early Roman Coinage 1 (1957) 230ff. 

6 This is not the only instance when archaeological evidence 
from our site is dificult to harmonize with the low chronology 
of the denarius. To gather the material and present it in a 
critical discussion can only be advantageously done in a separate 
paper. 
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TYPE 2A 


Miniature pear-shaped amphoriskos with raised flat 
base, two horizontal handles, tapering concave neck 
and slightly flaring rim. Like Type 1, the useful re- 
ceptacle volume is considerably smaller than the ex- 
terior of the vase. 

Fine silted pink clay covered by a slightly lustrous 
black glaze. The paint does not cover the base and 
the lowest section of the vase. 

A stamped inscription between the handles. The inscrip- 
tion which was made with one and the same matrix 
for the two vases belonging to this class, gives in 
small but clear letters without ligatures HPAKAEIOY 
AYKION. 


The size of the stamped surface is 0.023 x 0.009 m. 


56-3092 One handle missing; paint worn. Stamp 
rather worn. Height 0.037 m. (pl. 19, fig. 5; 
pl. 20, fig. 11:3). 

One handle missing; chip on shoulder; paint 
and stamp worn. Height 0.039 m. 


58-695 


TYPE 2 B 


Miniature biconical jar on high raised base; rim 
turned out and flattened; two lug handles. Small in- 
terior cavity. 

Grayish well silted clay covered with a black glaze of 
metallic luster. 

Stamped inscription placed obliquely on the lower 
part of the vase between the handles, reading in small 
and clear letters FPAKAEIOY AYKION with a 
ligature between H and P. Same matrix, measuring 
0.016 x 0.007 m., used for the two vases. 


58-423 Chips on rim; otherwise well preserved. 
Height 0.034 m. 

One chip on rim; otherwise well preserved. 
Height 0.039 m. (pl. 19, fig. 6; pl. 20, fig. 
11:4). 


58-498 


TYPE 3 A 


Miniature handleless jar with narrow raised base, 
bulging body, concave wide neck, and flat rim. 

Buff or pink well silted clay. Brownish, sometimes 
dark, slightly lustrous paint covers the upper part of 
the vase. 

Impressed seal stamp of bearded Asklepios head, r., 
on lower part of body. Two different seal stones were 
used: one where the god is represented without radiat- 
ing diadem (inv. nos. 58-323, 58-374, 58-379, 58-929, 
59-270) and the other with a diadem (inv. nos. 58-152, 
58-322, 58-381, 59-812). 


58-323 Brown red paint; seal impression somewhat 
worn. Height 0.029 m. 
Reddish paint; seal 
Height 0.026 m. 
Brown paint; seal impression worn. Height 
0.025 m. (pl. 19, fig. 7; pl. 20, fig. 11:5). 
Black lustrous paint. Height 0.025 m. 
Brownish lustrous paint. Seal impression 
worn. Height 0.024 m. 


impression uneven. 


58-374 
58-379 


58-929 
59-270 


59-812 
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58-152 


Orange red paint. Height 0.029 m. 
58-322 


Dark brown paint; seal impression worn. 
Height 0.025 m. 


58-381 Reddish paint. Height 0.026 m. (pl. 19, fig. 
8 


). 
Red slightly lustrous paint. Height 0.025 m. 


TYPE 3 B $ 


This type is best described as a molified imitation of 
3 A. The body is more angular, the sides are often 
straighter, the rim more marked, and the interior 
cavity somewhat deeper. 

Buff or grayish clay, occasionally coarse. The paint 
takes on various shades from black to brown and 
reddish. 


No seal stamps or inscriptions. 


55-462 Buff clay, reddish lustrous paint. Height 
0.020 m. 

Buff clay, reddish paint; rim chipped. Height 
0.033 m. 

Reddish clay, brown lustrous paint. Height 
0.027 m. 

Buff clay, brown lustrous paint. Height 0.028 
m. 

Coarse red clay, black mat paint; rim chipped. 
Height 0.044 m. 

Reddish clay, black slightly lustrous paint. 
Height 0.029 m. (pl. 19, fig. 9 b). 

Reddish clay, mottled red-black paint; rim 
chipped. Height 0.027 m. 

Brownish clzy, black slightly lustrous paint; 
rim chipped; deep interior cavity. Height 
0.032 m. (pl. 20, fig. 11:6). 

Reddish clay, mottled black-red lustrous paint. 
Height 0.034 m. 

Gray clay, no paint. Height 0.027 m. 

Buff clay, light brown lustrous paint. Height 
0.025 m. 

Reddish clay, good black glaze; marked rim. 
Height 0.031 m. (pl. 19, fig. 9 a). 

Reddish clay, red lustrous paint. Height 
0.025 m. 

Buff clay, brownish lustrous paint. Height 
0.021 m. 

Buff clay, red lustrous paint. Worn. Concave 
wide neck and flaring rim. Height 0.020 m. 


Buff clay, black bad glaze. Height 0.027 m. 


58-223 
58-372 
58-376 
58-377 
58-378 
58-382 


58-412 


58-424 


58-925 
58-1683 


58-1837 
59-271 
59-272 
59-881 


59-2061 


TYPE 4 


This type is a mixed lot where influences from Types 
2 and 3 can be clearly traced. Thus the shapes vary 
considerably, but the generic form is basically that of 
our medicine bottles. 


58-373 Buff clay, reddish mat paint. A free variation 
of Type 3 B. Height 0.029 m. 

Buff clay, brown mat paint. The shape re- 
sembles that of Type 2 B, but without lug 
handles. Height 0.034 m. 

Similar to the above. Height 0.035 m. (pl. 20, 
fig. 11:7). 


58-375 


58-380 
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58-518 Red clay, black slightly lustrous paint; rim 
chipped and one handle missing. 

The pear-shaped body and the small hori- 
zontal handles recall Type 2 A. Height 0.042 
m. (pl. 19, fig. 10). 

Buff clay, red-brown paint; rim chipped. Simi- 
lar in shape to above 58-375, but with a more 
angular outline. Height 0.033 m. 

Pink clay, no paint. The basic shape is that 
of Type 2 B, but with the marked flaring rim 
of Type 3 B. Height 0.027 m. 

Buff clay, no paint. The shape resembles that 
of Type 2 B, but without lug handles. Height 
0.027 m. 

Buff clay, no paint; high base. Height 0.031 
m. 

Buff clay, reddish lustrous paint around upper 
part; high base. Height 0.030 m. 

Buff clay, no paint; high string cut base. 
Height 0.033 m. 

Orange clay, red mat paint; narrow tall 
string cut base. Height 0.027 m. 

Buff clay, no paint; biconical body, flat base; 
chipped. Height 0.027 m. 

Buff coarse clay; heavy fabric, pithos lip, tap- 
ering base, flat bottom. Height 0.027 m. 


58-1102 


58-2048 


59-269 


59-381 
59-734 
59-1243 
59-1763 
59-1764 
59-2096 


The lykion to which the inscriptions on the con- 
tainers of Type 1 and 2 refer was a well known 
medicine in antiquity. It is one of the few of the 
widely used Greek and Roman drugs that have no 
ancestry in Pharaonic Egypt.’ Its discovery and appli- 
cation can be credited to the Greeks. 

Dioscorides* describes it as a thorny bush common 


in Cappadocia, Lycia and elsewhere, and stresses that 
the Indian variety is different from the rest (d:adépov 
tod Aowrod) and much more effective 
Galen’*® tells us of its many good qualities and says that 
it is common in Cappadocia and Lycia, and that the 
Indian lykion is the most effective species (ioxupérepov). 
Pliny,* quoting Dioscorides, describes it among his 
Indian trees and bushes as a thorn-bush with bitter 
fruit resembling pepper, thickly clustering leaves like 
the cyprus tree, and branches three cubits long. Its 
bark is of pale color and the roots are wide spreading 
and woody, of the color of boxwood. He goes on to 
say that this bush also grows on Mount Pelion, and 
in Greece sometimes is called pyxacanthum Chironis, 
Chiron’s buckthorn. Returning to the subject at a 
later instance (24.76-77 [124-126]) he differentiates be- 
tween a Greek shrub—rhamnos appellatur a Graecis— 
the root of which produces an inferior quality of 


7I am indebted to the pharmaceutical historian, Dr. C. D. 
Leake, College of Medicine, Ohio State University, for this 
information, checked by him in the Eber and Hearst papyri. 

8 Dioscorides, De materia med. 1.100.1 (ed. Wellmann, 
Vol. 1, pp. 91-92). 

9 ibid. 1.100.2 (ed. Wellmann, Vol. 1, p. 92). 

10 Galen, De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis, 
cap. 9.20 (ed. Kiihn, Vol. 12, pp. 63-64). 

11 Plin. Nat.Hist. 12.15 (30-31). 


12]. F. Royle, “On the Lycium of Dioscorides,” Transact. 
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lykion, and the real lykion plant or the “Chironian 
buckthorn.” 

The botanical identity of the bush has been dis- 
cussed. The illustration of the plant in the Morgan 
Codex of Dioscorides in New York (f. 255 v.) here 
reproduced (pl. 20, fig. 12) does not seem to spread 
much light on the question. It is now clear, however, 
that the Indian plant is something different from the 
Cappadocian and Greek one. This idea was first put 
forward by J. F. Royle who succeeded in identifying 
the Indian lykion with an ointment still used in Upper 
India in the rgth century and “prepared from the wood 
and roots of several species of Berberis, as the Berberis 
lycium, aristata etc.” Based on the quoted passage from 
Pliny, he identifies the Cappadocian and Greek variety 
as one or several species of Rhamnus, buckthorn, and 
probably Rhamnus infectoria or cathartica.** Both these 
drugs still survive in the American pharmacopoeia.** 

Lykion had a wide use in antiquity. An admirable 
summary of the ancient sources and their therapeutical 
indications was made more than a hundred years ago 
by Sir John Young Simpson, professor of midwifery 
in the University of Edinburgh, and obviously very 
well versed in the classics. As his work appeared in a 
publication rarely available to classical scholars—even 
Kaibel in JG 14 added after the reference: quem 
librum non vidi—it may be useful to quote from it at 
some length, benefiting from the learned author’s 
medical nomenclature.** 


“Dioscorides recommends Lykion as an astringent 
for the cure of various complaints, as psoriasis, and 
pruritus of the eyelid, purulent ears and tonsils, 
ulcers of the gums, chapped lips, fissure of the anus; 
in coeliac and dysenteric affections, both in draughts 
and clysters; in haemoptysis and coughs; in female 
fluxes, hydrophobia, and so forth. The Indian, he 
states, cures inflammation of the spleen and jaundice, 
prevents menstruation, purges water, and is a coun- 
ter-agent to deadly poisons. (Dr. Adams’ Trans. of 
Paulus Aegineta, vol. Ill, p. 234.) So late writers as 
Paulus Aegineta, Aetius, etc., allude also to the 
superior value of the Indian variety. For instance, 
in Roxarius’ edition of Oribasius it is stated, that 
the Indian Lykion ‘praestat ceteris et est efficacius’ 
(Medicin. Collect., lib. XI)... 

“Of all the uses to which the Lycium was applied 
in medicine, by far the most important was the em- 
ployment of this drug, and particularly of the Indian 
variety, as a collyrium or local application to the 
eye, in the treatment of different varieties and forms 
of ophthalmic inflammation. Thus Scribonius Lar- 


Linnaean Soc. 17 (1834) 83-94. 

18 Wood, H. C. et al. (ed.), Dispensatory of the United States 
of America (22nd ed. 1940) 227, 930-31. I owe this reference 
to Dr. C. D. Leake. 

14J. Y. Simpson, “Notes on some ancient Greek medical 
vases for containing Lykion, and the modern use of the same 
drug in India,” Monthly Journ. of Medical Science, Vol. 16 
(Edinburgh 1853) 24-30 and pl. 1. The quotations are from 
pp. 27-28. 
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gus, the reputed body physician to the Emperor 
Claudius, and one of the most original among the 
ancient medical writers, declares that ‘he attributes 
to no collyrium whatever such great efficacy as to the 
genuine Indian Lycium used by itself. For if,’ says 
he, ‘near the commencement of ophthalmia, any one 
anoints himself with this collyrium, he will immedi- 
ately—that is, on the same day—be freed from pres- 
ent pain and future swelling. It is unnecessary (he 
adds) to dilate on its virtues, for a person experi- 
enced only in other collyria would scarcely credit 
the effects of this simple drug. (De Composit. 
Medicamentorum, cap. 3.) Marcellus lauds its pow- 
ers in nearly the same words (De Medicam. Lib., 
cap. 8).”"5 


So far Simpson, who goes on giving the reference to 
Royle’s identification (see supra), and ends with a 
brief report on his own and his Edinburghian col- 
leagues’ clinical experience of lykion, brought for ex- 
perimental purposes from India to Scotland. 

The genuine Indian lykion must in antiquity have 
been an expensive drug, as we can gather from Pliny 
who tells us (12.15 [31]), that the Indians shipped it 
in containers of a very exclusive kind, either in uteri 
of camels or in rhinoceros horn. No wonder, then, that 
the cheaper local Rhamnus was often used as a substi- 
tute, and that the genuine stuff was not seldom faked. 
Here Pliny is equally clear: “adulteratur amaris succis, 
etiam amurca et felle bubulo” (24.77 [125]). But not 
only “bitter juices, lees qf olive oil and ox gall” were 
used for this purpose, also the root of the asphodel lily, 
wormwood and sumach (Pliny, Nat.Hist. 12.15 
[31]). The pharmaceutical product of the Indian ber- 
beris, of the Greek buckthorn, and their many forgeries 
were all alike called lykion. The drug market must 
for the inexperienced buyer have been full of pitfalls, 
and some kind of marking of the product must have 
appeared useful even to the seller, the pharmacopola. 

This is what we witness in our juglets of Type 1 
and 2. Of these, Type 2 is the more elaborate and 
trustworthy version. We have to do with very neat 
and characteristic containers of small cubic capacity, 
marked not only with the name of the product, but 
also with that of the druggist, as a personal guaran- 


15 There is not much to add to this exhaustive list. I present 
only a bibliographical summary in which some additional items 
may be found: Dioscorides, De mat. med. 1.100 (ed. Wellmann, 
Vol. 1, pp. 91-92). Galen, De simpl. medicam. temp., ed. Kiihn, 
Vol. 12, pp. 63-64. Celsus, de med. 5.26.30 C; 6.6.6 A; 6.6.24; 
6.7.1 F; 6.7.3 B; 6.8.1 C. Scribonius Largus, Compositiones (ed. 
Helmreich), prescriptions 19, 23, 113, 115, 142. Paulus Aegi- 
neta, lib. VII.3, s.v., ed. Heiberg, Corp.Med.Gr. Vol. 9:2, p. 
239. Pliny, Nat.Hist. 24.76-77 (124-127). Oribasius, Collectiones 
medicae, lib. XI, s.v., ed. Raeder, Corp.Med.Gr. Vol. 6, 1-2, 
p. 118. Marcellus, de medicamentis 8.1, 4, 14, 15, 122, 194; 
12.12; 14.47; 20.28; 27.3, 5, 18; 28.3 (Corp.Med.Lat. Vol. 5, 
ed. M. Niedermann, pp. 51, 53, 54, 55, 66, 74, 98, 110, 153, 
206, 207, 209, 220). 

16 [t is most probably the druggist’s, not the doctor’s name 
which is stamped on the containers. For general references see: 
Alfr. Schmidt, Drogen und Drogenhandel in Altertum (1924); 
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tee.® This combination is not uncommon, I know of 
eight examples in terracotta and five in lead. One of 
them comes from Paestum and is now exhibited in 
case 49 of the Paestum Museum. I am indebted to Miss 
Frances F. Jones for having called it to my attention. 
It is basically like our Type 2 A, and carries the name 
of Nikias. Most of the clay specimens seem to come 
from South Italy and Sicily, but the provenience is 
seldom certain. One, now in the Louvre, is inscribed 
like ours with the name of Herakleios (pl. 20, fig. 13), 
three carry the name Iason (pl. 20, fig. 14) and two 
that of Nikias.* To these should be added the seventh 
from the Agora of Athens. It is unpublished and gives 
the,name of Hermophilos, son of Moschion.’* Of the 
lead containers four come from Athens and one is of 
unknown provenience. The druggists’ names are Mou- 
saios (pl. 20, fig. 15), Artemidoros, Kleanthes (?) and 
Akestias.*® 

There is an entire group of medicine bottles which 
carry only the name of the druggist, not that of the 
drug, thereby limiting the guarantee quite considera- 
bly. None of this group has been found in Morgantina. 
It is, of course, impossible to know what their original 
contents were, but if it were not lykion, one can at 
least deduce from the shape of the containers that they 
must have contained some ointment similar to lykion. 
The ones known to me of this kind come, with two 
exceptions, from Priene. The exceptions are a Sicilian 
specimen from Eryx carrying the name Kosmos, and 
one vase from Egypt with the name Dionysios.?° The 
Priene vases, published and discussed by Zahn,”* carry 
the following names: Krates, Proteos (3), Isodoros 
(4), Charidemos, Thrasys, Aristeos, and Straton. Some 
of these (nos. 88-91) are similar to our juglets of 
Type 3 B, while others are pointed miniature jars. One 
specimen, only fragmentary (p. 429, fig. 547), is of 
basically the same shape as our Type 1. 

Containers without the druggist’s name, but carry- 
ing the inscription lykion are, as far as present evi- 
dence goes, typical to Morgantina where they are of 
our Type 1. In addition to the ten examples from 
Morgantina, I have found one in the Paestum Museum 
(case 44) with the inscription /ykion above some worn 
relief motifs. Another, of unknown provenience, is 


M. Rostovtzeff, Social and economic history of the Hellenistic 
World, Vol. 2, p. 1089; S. Reinach’s masterly art. Medicus in 
DarSag, Vol. 3:2, sw. and particularly pp. 1679-1681; W 
Morel’s art. Pharmacopoles in RE 19, s.v.; Alfr. Schmidt's art. 
Drogen in RE Suppl. 5 (1939) s.v. 

171G 14.2406.1, 2 a-c, 4 a-b; Simpson, op.cit. pp. 26-27 and 
pl. 1:2-6; RA 24 (1894) 56-59. 

18] owe this information to the courtesy of Miss Lucy Talcott 
and Miss Virginia Grace. 

19CIG 8556B; Simpson, op.cit. 25 and pl. 1:1; RA 24 
(1874) 56; Hesperia 17 (1948) 191 and pl. 69.4; ArchCl 4 
(1952) 254-56. One of the Artemidoros specimens is unpublished 
and comes from the Agora excavations; cf. note 18. 

20 CIG 5522; RA 24 (1874) 57. 

21 T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene 424-26, 428-29 and 
figs. 542-43. 
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now in a private collection in Paris. Its inscription is, 
however, incised, not stamped.”* The guarantee for 
genuineness of the contents seems in such a case very 
dubious, and it should be remembered that the Mor- 
gantina jars of this class are of crude manufacture and 
look rather “home-made.” It is futile to speculate 
further in this direction, but I would submit that the 
simple buckthorn*® or the local asphodel root in which 
the hills of Morgantina abound, contributed greatly to 
the lykion sold in this type of container, and still more 
so for the contents in the uninscribed jar of Type 1 A, 
no. 56-2804. 

There remains to discuss the question of use and 
contents of our Types 3 and 4. The juglets belonging 
to Type 4 give no clue to the problem. Their basic 
shape with its many variations is that of an ointment 
bottle, like the rest, but more than that can hardly 
be said. 

A few comments and a conjecture may, however, be 
added in regard to Type 3. The vases of this class were 
all found in holy places and served as votive gifts. 
Seven of them bear the impression of a seal rendering 
the head of Asclepios, the god of healing. That four 
of these represent the deity crowned with a diadem of 
radiating spikes should not surprise us, as the crown 
of rays sometimes was used as an attribute of Ascle- 
pios. We find it on the colossal head from Melos in 
the British Museum,”* and the issue is discussed by 
Wolters and Kerényi in their studies of Asclepios.** 
It may seem quite appropriate that a picture of the god 
of healing, the legendary ancestor of Asclepiades, and 
the protector and paragon of ai! physicians, was ren- 


22 RA 24 (1874) 58, no. 8. 

23 Buckthorn of the type here discussed (Rhamnus cathartica) 
is rather common all over Italy. See Conosca I’ltalia, Vol. 2, 
La Flora (1958) 206 n. 1. 

24 A. H. Smith, A catalogue of sculpture in . 
Vol. 1, 289-90, no. §50. 

25P, Wolters, “Darstellungen des Asklepios,” AthMitt 17 
(1892) 1-15, see particularly pp. 8-9, with further references; 
K. Kerényi, Der Géttliche Artz (1956) 69-70. I am indebted 
to Prof. Kerényi for this reference. The religious and mytho- 
logical significance of the crown in conjunction with Asclepios 
is an interesting problem which, however, cannot be discussed 


. . the Brit.Mus. 
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dered on any form of medicine container as a supreme 
vow of faith and hope. It certainly lent itself readily 
for use on a pious votive gift. But the fact that so many 
other votive medicine containers, without the image of 
the god, were found in Morgantina’s sanctuaries, makes 
me believe that a particular explanation may be looked 
for. 

The ancients knew of a specific drug, called ascle- 
pios. It was an ointment, like lykion, with a diversified 
therapeutical application. We find it recommended 
against ophthalmia, inflamed nostrils, arthritis, and 
even for making scars less visible.2* Further we have 
the famous wdvaxes in Latin—a 
medicinal plant, probably to be identified with our sea 
parsnip (Echinophora tenuifolia, L).2" As the name 
indicates it produced a wonder drug, a panacea with 
an almost encyclopedic use. Like asclepios it could be 
prepared in the form of an ointment, a collyrium, and 
could therefore very well be packed in small jars of our 
type. Asclepias is a third herb associated with the divine 
name. It has been identified with our swallow-wort 
(Vincetoxicum officinale, L) and a drug prepared 
from its roots was reputed to cure colic and to be 
useful against snake bite. It could either be taken in 
drink or applied locally,?* and I presume that in the 
latter case it was also prepared as an ointment. 

Any of these three drugs could, I submit, appro- 
priately have been identified by the image of the god 
whose name they bore, thus making the supreme deity 
of healing the guarantee and trade mark of the product. 


Erik Sy6ovist 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


here. 

26 Celsus 6.6.25 A; 6.6.32; Paulus Aegineta, lib. VII3, 5.0. 
ed. Heiberg, Corp.Med.Gr. Vol. 9:2, p. 250, and Latin transl. 
ed. Heiberg, 138 (p. 79) and 252 (p. 197). 

27 Plin. Nat.Hist. 25.11 (30-31); Theophr. Hist.Plant. 9.8.7; 
g.11.1-2. For the identification see Liddell-Scott, s.v. wavaxes 
and W. H. S. Jones’ edition of Pliny (Loeb Class. Libr.), vol. 7, 
index, p. 492, s.v. Asclepion. 

28 Pliny, Nat.Hist. (35). For the identification, see 
W. H. S. Jones, op.cit., index, p. 491, s.v. Asclepias. See also 
Paulus Aegineta, lib. VII:3, s.., ed. Heiberg, Corp.Med.Gr. 
Vol. 9:2, p. 197 
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NLECROLOGY 


Watrer Hauser, archaeologist and Near Eastern 
scholar, and for almost forty years a member of the 
staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
died on July 13th. He was born in Middlefield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1893. He was educated as an architect at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he 
taught both mathematics and drawing from 1914 to 
1919, when he joined the staff of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He worked 
chiefly on the excavations of the dynastic period near 
Deir el Bahri in Upper Egypt and of the early Coptic 
era at Khargeh Oasis. In 1931 he was in Iraq on a 
joint expedition of the Islamic Art Department of the 
German State Museums and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which excavated the Sasanian site of Ctesiphon. 

In 1932 he was appointed adviser to the Persian 
Expedition to Kasr-i-Abu-Nasr, a site several miles 
from present day Shiraz. This site was revealed to be 
the Shiraz of the Sasanian and early Mohammedan 
eras. He later worked at Nishapur. 

In 1946 Mr. Hauser was appointed Curator of the 
Metropolitan Museum Library, a position which he 
filled with great distinction. His extensive knowledge 
of many branches of the arts and his wide reading 
enabled him to be of great assistance to his colleagues 
and to the public. 

He wrote several articles for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Bulletin, both on the Museum’s excavations and 
on other subjects, such as Greek island embroideries, 
of which he had made a collection. He was a most 


able editor and was responsible for revising and put- 
ting through the press The History of the Monasteries 
of Nitria and Scetis, by Hugh G. Evelyn White, after 


the author’s death. He also assisted in the production 
of other books of archaeological interest, and gave 
great encouragement to several authors. 

From 1954 until his retirement in 1958 he was 
Research Curator of Near Eastern Archaeology at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, devoting his time to 
preparing for publication the archaeological material 
gathered in previous years which he alone could bring 
to fruition. 

He was a man of many interests and capabilities, 
and he preferred to work in a simple, direct, unofficial 
way without formality. He was most generous in his 
help both to those who worked for him and to those 
of whom his only knowledge was that they sought 
assistance in their endeavors. 

Mr. Hauser was a Life Member of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America and at the time of his 
death had served for the past four years on the 
Executive Committee of the New York Chapter to 
which he was a generous donor. He was a member of 
many other societies concerned with art and archae- 
ology and a generous supporter of several of them, as 
well as of various museums both in the city of New 
York and elsewhere. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the American Oriental Society, the 
Medieval Academy, and the Egypt Exploration So- 
ciety; he was a member of the Century Association 
and the Grolier Club in New York City. Through 
his gifts he was a Fellow in Perpetuity of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

K. WILKINSON 
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Hisrory Uneartuep, by Sir Leonard Woolley. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1958. 


In the introduction to History Unearthed Sir 
Leonard Woolley states that it is his purpose to treat 
eighteen archaeological sites, in various parts of the 
world, which have been excavated under scientific 
methods and have made a significant contribution to 
the sum of historical knowledge. The places chosen 
range from Maiden Castle in England to Piedras 
Nigras in Guatemala, from Knossos in Crete to 
Anyang in China. 

Since this book is aimed at the general reader and 
student rather than the professional archaeologist, the 
text has been kept to a minimum while the illustra- 
tions with explanatory captions carry the story. The 
text is an interestingly written and concise account of 
the excavations and their historical importance. The 
pictures are well chosen but they are too dark and 
the details are often indistinct. This is probably due 
to the fact that they were reproduced by offset 
lithography. 

The majority of the excavations discussed are 
English. This is a testimony to the achievements 
of English archaeologists and not the result of national 
bias. It does seem strange, however, that the work and 
publications of Carl Blegen on Troy are omitted. 

The reader who enjoys books on archaeology will 
find History Unearthed a worthwhile addition to his 
library. The student of ancient history who may not 
need a technical account of a particular “dig” as much 
as information on the subject of the contribution of 
field archaeology to the study of history will find it 
useful and stimulating. Since popular books of this 
sort usually employ the biographical approach, it is 
good to have one which stresses not the colorful careers 
and personalities of the excavators but rather the value 
of the excavations in illuminating hitherto obscure 
points and periods in the history of the ancient world. 


Rutu I. Hicks 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Hesrew INscripTions AND STAMPS FROM GIBEON, 
by James B. Pritchard. (Museum Monographs, 
The University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) Pp. vi + 32, figs. 12. Philadelphia, 1959. 


The archaeological site adjacent to the Arab village 
of el-Jib (or ej-Jib, as pronounced in colloquial Arabic), 
located a few miles north of Jerusalem in the Kingdom 
of Jordan, has been identified with certainty as the 
Biblical town of Gibeon as a result of successive 
archaeological campaigns carried out since 1956 by 
Professor Pritchard of the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific. Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from 
Gibeon presents the principal epigraphic evidence, 


mostly found in the summer of 1957, upon which this 
identification rests. 

The author has again demonstrated his remarkable 
ability for organizing materials for publication. Fol- 
lowing a brief introduction, the finds are treated in 
three chapters: “Inscribed Jar Handles,” “Jar Handles 
with the Royal Stamp,” and “Private Seal Impressions 
and the Inscribed Weight.” Each section contains a 
descriptive catalogue of the objects along with a dis- 
cussion of the dating and significance of the finds as 
compared with previously known materials from other 
sites. The drawings of the inscriptions and seals are 
on the whole quite good, although the small-scale 
photographs of the inscribed handles are not all that 
could be desired. The quality of the offset printing 
is very good, 

While Pritchard cautiously dates this collection of 
inscribed handles and stamps between the beginning 
of the seventh century s.c. and the early part of the 
sixth, W. F. Albright prefers a date later in the sixth 
century for reasons both of palaeography (there is a 
barbarous variety of forms which would not be 
expected before the strict scribal schools had passed 
out of existence) and of pottery chronology (the 
forms cannot be earlier than the beginning of the 
sixth century and may even extend down into the 
fifth). Albright’s unpublished vocalization of gdr/gdd 
as Gaddid, a hypocoristic form of the Biblical name 
Gaddiel (Num. 13:10), is most reasonable. 


Ray L. CLEvELAND 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Mémoires pe Myctnrenne, Premiére 
Série, by Michel Lejeune. Pp. 397. Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1958. 
Fr. fr. 3500. 


These fifteen articles by M. Lejeune form almost 
the first technical volume devoted to Linear B since 
Ventris’ and Chadwick’s Documents. Nine of the 
articles have appeared in print before; six are new; 
two or more articles have come out since the publica- 
tion of this book (cf. Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions 
and Dialects IV, 10). Mém. I was written between 
1955 and 1957 and, in a field known for phenome- 
nally rapid accumulation of bibliography, might seem 
to risk becoming dated too swiftly for use (Lejeune 
remarks briefly on the important publications of new 
tablets by Bennett and Lang in Addenda). Yet there 
are compensations even beyond the six new articles. 
Lejeune’s contributions have always been among the 
most sensible and reliable in the field; the original 
places of publication were scattered fairly widely 
(Minos, Revue de Philologie, Bulletin de la Société 
de Linguistique); finally, it is instructive to survey 
a series representing a consistent method of attack on 
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the complex problems of Linear B which is directed 
by a single mind with a rare degree of philological 
skill. The earlier articles contain exploratory statistical 
work in limited categories—particular classes of tablets, 
particular signs and syntactical phenomena—the pio- 
neer job of establishing facts. The later articles tend 
rather to cut across such areas toward comprehensive 
statements, as on the nature of labiovelars or the 
inherited defects of the orthography. This movement 
surely testifies to continually expanding possibilities of 
mastery in a very difficult discipline, based in turn on 
the excellent indices now available, as organized by 
Bennett, Chadwick, and others. (Is Lejeune’s Appen- 
dix II a little disingenuous in this respect?) 

The interests here are, as the title indicates, lin- 
guistic rather than archaeological or historical. It is 
welcome that this should be so. Informed philological 
study must still be the basic approach to Linear B for 
some years. Lejeune’s remarks on the formation of 
participles or the distinction between labiovelars and 
dorsal occlusives are probably more useful now than 
any equal amount of print about the mother goddess 
or the social system, if less dramatic. He often treats 
familiar material as though new, but the result usually 
clarifies a perplexing situation; e.g. in “Coup d’oeil 
sur le systéme graphique” he repeats all the usual 
distinctions between A, B, and Cypriote, but out of 
these distinctions he creates a useful theoretical image 
of a parent language *X whose structure might ac- 
count for many imperfections in Linear B writing. 
Finally, M. Lejeune’s command of bibliography is 
impressive and his prose clear. A book for Linear B 
specialists and libraries wishing to be complete in 
this field. 

Emity VERMEULE 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Outve Om Tasiets or Pytos: Texts or IN- 
SCRIPTIONS Founp, 1955, by Emmett L. Bennett, 
Jr. Pp. 78, pl. figs. xix. Seminario de Filologia 
Clasica, Universidad de Salamanca, 1958. 


Mr. Bennett has here added to his previous studies 
in Mycenaean Greek documents an edition of approxi- 
mately sixty texts which, while none is long and a few 
are hopelessly fragmentary, nevertheless make up a 
homogeneous class and have considerable importance 
both for language and for content. A few had been 
previously published in The Pylos Tablets: Texts of 
the Inscriptions Found, 1939-1954 (Princeton, 1955), 
but most appear here for the first time, and for most 
we have here not only drawings, but photographs, 
transcriptions, translations and commentary. The long 
introduction, which precedes the treatment of the 
individual tablets, takes account of the classification of 
the tablets, nearly all of which have been assigned Fr 
numbers; the finding places of the tablets, the identifi- 
cation of hands, and the closely connected question of 
disjointed fragments which can be shown to belong 
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together; the ideograms and the general interpretation 
of the texts. 

The identification of e¢-ra,-wo (less commonly 
e-ra-wo) as the word éAqaov and of ideogram no. 130 
as the OIL sign have been recognized for some time, 
and the appearance in most of these texts not only of 
the ideogram but frequently of the word as well serve 
clearly to show that the tablets as a -lass have reference 
to oil. In many cases the OIL ideogram is modified 
by a ligature identifiable as the initial syllabic character 
of a word qualifying the oil, and in many cases also 
a qualifying word is written in full; thus, just as we 
find a partial overlapping of the OIL ideogram and 
the word e-ra,-wo (e-ra-wo), so also we find a partial 
overlapping of the qualifying ligature and the qualify- 
ing word. Other words in the texts include names and 
titles of persons and deities (Poseidon appears on 
three of the tablets) and certain names which can be 
identified with places, months, and festivals. A single 
verb-form appears, a-pe-do-ke in Fr 1184. The formu- 
laic structure of the texts shows much irregularity, 
with frequent omission of words which could be 
supplied from their context, but it seems reasonably 
clear that the tablets in general are intended to allot 
specific quantities of oil to sanctuaries for cult-purposes. 
The oil is scented with sage, roses, or Cyperus, if we 
interpret pa-ko-we as wo-do-we as 
(poddev), and ku-pa-ro-we as xvrapoev. A 
fourth type e-ti-we, if it also refers to a scented variety, 
is too poorly attested and obscure for any interpreta- 
tion to be admissible, but the word we-a-re-pe, we-ja- 
re-pe, which also appears as an epithet of oil, is taken 
as “for anointing,” following a suggestion of Chad- 
wick whereby we- is equivalent to Cyprian #-; in 
other words, the form is one which might appear in 
Attic as *ér-adepés. In this connection it is interesting 
to speculate on whether the oil may have been used 
for anointing cult-statues, a practice for which the 
evidence in ancient religions, both oriental and Euro- 
pean, is moderately abundant: cf., for example, 
Genesis, 28.18, Pausanias, 10.24.6, Acta fratrum arva- 
lium, CLVII, CLXXVII (Henzen). 

There are not many new words appearing for the 
first time in these tablets, but in addition to pa-ko-we, 
wo-do-we, we-ja-re-pe discussed above, there are several 
others sufficiently interesting to deserve mention here. 
me-tu-wo ne-wo in Fr 1202 is interpreted péOvos véov, 
in other words, as the name of a new-wine festival. 
For the ending -vos instead of the familiar -eos there 
is some support, though very late. The lack of a final 
+o to make up the ending of the genitive véow is 
difficult, but since several other solutions are unsatis- 
factory, Bennett assumes an erroneous omission of 
the -jo, for which he cites two other examples from 
Mycenaean texts. The form wa-na-so-i (with an ortho- 
graphic variant wa-no-so-4) is troublesome. It occurs 
in contexts which call for a dative, and is evidently 
related to ¢dvacca, possibly as a dative dual “the two 
mistresses,” but Bennett wisely leaves it untranslated, 
“the Wanassoi.” Two other new words are to-no-e-ke- 
te-ri-jo and re-ke-(e-)to-ro-te-ri-jo, the last three charac- 
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ters of which suggest that both may be names of 
festivals, like the classical names Anthesteria, Lamp- 
teria, etc. The suggested interpretation for to-no-e-ke- 
te-ri-jo is “Drawing of the 
Throne,” for re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo 
“Spreading of the Couch.” Naturally the interpreta- 
tions of these two rare words, appearing in an orthog- 
raphy as imperfect as that of the Linear B syllabary, 
cannot be regarded as absolutely sure, but for both 
Bennett gives some supporting evidence both in lan- 
guage and in cult-practices. One final matter, which 
is treated with some comprehensiveness in the notes 
on Fr 1217 and 1223, is the question of word-order. 
An account of the different types of arrangement is 
impossible here, but certain rules are formulated with 
relation to the ideogram at the end, the appearance 
or non-appearance of the fully written word at the 
beginning, and the position of the various subordinate 
nouns and adjectives with relation to the leading word 
and ideogram, and it is suggested that these formula- 
tions may have some value in answering the argu- 
ments of those who still reject the decipherment of 
the Linear B script. 

This monograph will of course be essential both to 
every scholar seriously concerned with the study of 
Mycenaean Greek and to every university library 
which aims at reasonable completeness in this increas- 
ingly important field. 

James W. PouLTNEyY 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Mirmeki, Wykopaliska Odcinka Polskiego w R. 
1956, by Kazimierz Michalowski (parts I and II) 
and by H. Jedrzejewska, A. Sadurska, A. Sze- 
miothowa, W. Terlecki, Z. Tomaszewski, V. I. 
Zalkin (part III). Pp. 160, figs. 141, pls. 16, plans 
6. Warsaw, 1958. 


In this handsome monograph are published the 
results of the Polish excavations in Mirmeki, a Greek 
colony in the eastern corner of the Crimea near Panti- 
capeum, the capital of the Bosphorian kingdom. 
Excavations of this Greek colony were carried out 
jointly by the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad and 
the National Museum in Warsaw. The earlier excava- 
tions were done in the years 1934-38, and 1946-49, 
under W. F. Gajdukiewicz. 

Roman and Greek layers were uncovered, encom- 
passing the period between the fifth-fourth centuries 
s.c. and the third century a.v. Finds of house remains, 
ceramics, glass, ornaments, weapons, coins, bones, etc., 
are described in detail. Several illustrations of pottery 
are given in color. The most rewarding find was the 
winery dating from the first century a.v. which is the 
best preserved winery discovered in the Crimea. In 
the book the reader will find numerous photographs 
and good drawings of this winery in the process of 
excavation. Among the attractive finds are the terra- 
cotta figurines dating from various periods, chiefly 
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from the third-first centuries s.c. Among them were 
women’s heads, a standing and sitting boy, Eros and 
Psyche, a mask of Dionysos, and a marionette of a 
merchant. A number of Attic vases dating from the 
fifth-second centuries B.c. were imports to the Crimea 
and found alongside the locally produced ceramic ware. 

The latter part of the monograph consists of ad- 
denda pertaining to the ceramic epigraphy, analysis of 
coins and bones. 

The book has a long, good résumé in French. 


Mariya GimBuTas 


PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Der HERaTEMPEL VON SAMOS: DER BAU SEIT DER 
Zeit pes Potyxrates, by O. Reuther. Pp. 76, figs. 
9, 24 photogr. pls. with 48 ills. 39 pls. with 49 
drwgs. Deutsches Archaologisches Institut. Ber- 
lin, Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1957. DM. go. 


The Polykrates temple on Samos was the largest 
temple ever undertaken by the Greeks, and is there- 
fore one of the most important of ancient Greek 
buildings. But its lot has never been a happy one: 
unfinished and finally abandoned in the Roman period, 
its ruins served as a quarry from late antiquity to 
modern times; excavated almost half a century ago, 
its publication has been continually delayed, and even 
now leaves something to be desired. This last, how- 
ever, is not so much the fault of the author as of the 
unkind fate which carried him off before his task 
was completed; and students of early East Greek 
architecture will welcome the volume as the only 
detailed account of the best preserved of all the large 
archaic Ionic buildings. 

The archaeological history of the Heraion begins 
with the visit of Tournefort in 1702; but neither he 
nor any of his successors (Pococke 1706, Choiseul- 
Gouffer 1776, Dallaway 1796, the Dilettanti 1812, 
Ross 1841, Guérin 1853, Girard 1879, Clerc 1883) 
made much progress, with the exception of Humann 
(1862), whose drawings were unfortunately never 
published, and were finally destroyed in 1945 during 
the Battle of Berlin. The first major excavations were 
those of Kavvadias and Sophulis, which began in 
1902; but lack of funds hindered them from complet- 
ing the task, and their findings were published only 
in summary in the Praktika. 

The excavations of the Berlin Museum, under 
Wiegand and Schede, began in October, 1910; and the 
results of the first campaign were briefly described 
and illustrated in Wiegand’s Erster Vorlaufiger Bericht 
(AbABerl 1911). Schede (1911, 1912, 1914), von 
Gerkan (1912-13), Reuther (1913), and Neugebauer 
(1914) continued digging until the outbreak of World 
War I, and Reuther and von Gerkan began work on 
a detailed publication in 1913. But no account of the 
1911-14 campaigns was published until the new excava- 
tions of the German Archaeological Institute, com- 
menced in 1925 under Buschor and Schleif, were 
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nearing completion; and Schede’s Zweiter Vorlaufiger 
Bericht (AbhBerl 1929) was soon superseded by the 
studies of Buschor, Schleif, and others in AM, espe- 
cially 55 (1930) and 58 (1933). Presumably because 
Reuther was working on the final publication of the 
Polykrates temple, Buschor, Schleif, and their col- 
leagues discussed this structure only insofar as it was 
involved in the general architectural history of the 
sanctuary. Regrettably, the completion of Reuther’s 
work was further delayed. Apparently he laid aside 
his manuscript before the publication of Buschor’s 
and Schleif’s studies, which are occasionally cited in 
his notes but elsewhere are passed over in silence, 
although their conclusions are either at complete vari- 
ance with, or else could have been used to support, 
his own. The reader is left with the impression that, 
on resuming his task after World War II (he per- 
sonally revised some of his drawings as late as 1949), 
Reuther had not time for more than a partial correla- 
tion of his results with those of Buschor and Schleif; 
the results of postwar German work were unavailable 
to him. Conscious perhaps of his failing strength, he 
completed his manuscript as best he could, finishing 
the task a few days before his death; and students of 
the site will be duly grateful for his final effort in 
getting down on paper much detailed information 
about the early excavations which few living scholars 
share. Von Gerkan subsequently shouldered much of 
the task of seeing the volume into print; up-to-date 
additions to some of the plans and drawings were 
made by Ziegenaus (cf. Vorwort, p. 7). 

The study of the Polykrates temple is greatly compli- 
cated by the extensive pillaging of the ruins, but the 
remains are still very informative, especially since they 
are much more extensive than those of other archaic 
Ionic dipteroi. It is quite clear that the construction of 
the building was spread over a long period of time, 
although the plan, dipteral on the flanks, tripteral 
across the ends, was certainly the work of the original 
architect. The foundations of the cella-pronaos and 
the exterior colonnades all seem to have been laid 
within the first major phase of construction, with the 
work proceeding from the interior outwards. Conse- 
quently re-used material from the earlier Rhoikos 
temple occurs most frequently in the cella-pronaos 
foundations (much of it in a single course, pp. 22a, 
23b); and while the soft white limestone, which had 
been the universal foundation-material of all pre-Poly- 
kratean buildings in the sanctuary, is still used in 
combination with a brown poros for the cella-pronaos 
and inner pteron foundations, poros alone was em- 
ployed for the outer pteron. The manner of assem- 
bling the blocks also differs from one rectangle to 
the next: the masonry of the cella-pronaos foundations 
is fairly regularly coursed, that of the inner pteron 
irregular trapezoidal, of the outer pteron coursed 
trapezoidal (cf. pls. 8-9 with pls. 12-13 and pls. 15, 
16, 2). Since the foundations of the inner pteron 
partly overlie those of the cella-pronaos, the latter 
must have been laid first. On the other hand, at the 
E and W ends of the temple, the series of E-W spurs, 
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which underpinned the middle row of columns, bond 
with the foundations of the outer pteron, but, in most 
cases at least, simply abut on the outer face of the 
inner pteron foundations. Yet the addition of the outer 
pteron was clearly planned from the start; for the 
small-stone bedding of the S flank of the inner pteron 
continues unbroken under the SE spur, and the NE 
spur seems to have bonded lightly with the vanished 
NE corner of the inner rectangle. Furthermore the 
surviving spirae of the inner and middle E colonnades, 
which remain in situ in front of the NE anta, are 
stylistically very close to the two spirae in situ in the 
S row of the pronaos, and all four are of late archaic 
date (cf. pp. 32b-34a, 59b-60a). This first phase of 
construction is dated ca. 530-480 B.c. by Buschor (AM 
55 [1930] 96; 58 [1933] 17)- 

By the end of this period the pronaos floor had been 
paved, and all the ten pronaos columns had evidently 
been erected and presumably supported a ceiling. The 
German excavators generally hold that 22 columns 
had also been erected in the cella, and that the whole 
interior structure was roofed over, though Schede 
abandoned this opinion (Zweiter Bericht 7), since he 
could find no remains of the cella columns, or even 
of their foundations. Buschor speaks of poros stone 
bases belonging to the cella columns (4AM 55 [1930] 
96), and assigns to the top of the cella walls some 
unfinished fragments of an Ionic kymation and a large 
figure frieze, both of poros (AM 58 [1933] 11, 17-21); 
on account of their unfinished state and fifth-century 
style, he believes these elements were begun at the 
very end of Phase I. Reuther does not mention the 
poros bases in his list of surviving members (pp. 39ff), 
but tentatively attributes to the cella columns the 
remains of fluted poros drums (p. 47b), some frag- 
ments of poros capital-members (p. 51a), and a frag- 
ment of marble capital with anthemion decoration 
(p. 51b). He also argues, more ingeniously than con- 
vincingly, that the foundations of the cella columns 
might have been as shallow as 50-60 cm. (which seems 
highly improbable to the reviewer), in which case 
they would almost certainly have been bound to 
disappear. Still another suggestion bearing on the 
question of a roofed cella has been made recently by 
Ohly, in discussing the text of a temple-inventory of 
346/5 B.c., now in the Vathy Museum (AM 68 [1953] 
25ff; text of inscr. and commentary, pp. 45-49). The 
inscription mentions 4 as well as 4 Beds 
without qualification, This distinction is explained 
by supposing, not without reason, that a second statue 
was made in the Rhoikos period, that this new statue 
stood on the base in the Rhoikos cella (still partly 
preserved under the N aisle of the Polykrates pronaos) 
and was therefore described as eds relative to 
the old xoanon, % 6eds, which stood in the Rhoikos 
pronaos, near the site of the earliest basis. This situa- 
tion, Ohly believes, was reproduced in the Polykrates 
temple (cf. his Beilage 1, op.cit 40); and if this could 
be shown to be correct, it would strongly imply that 
the cella was roofed. It might be argued, too, that 
Strabo’s reference to the great temple as a “pina- 
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kotheke” (14.637), suggests a roofed building; while 
it is now clear that his “hypaithron” refers to the 
sanctuary, not to the temple, as the Loeb editors 
thought. Against these ingenious hypotheses, however, 
must be set the total absence of cella foundations, 
which cannot possibly have been more than 60 cm. 
deep (below that is undisturbed sand, p. 27b), and 
also of roof tiles (all the tiles found in the later 
dipteros belonged to the Rhoikos temple; but R., p. 
62a, suggests a “Lehmterrassendach”). On the whole, 
the evidence seems against the existence of cella col- 
umns and roof—though the original plan certainly 
included them. 

Outside the cella and pronaos an even smaller pro- 
portion of the building was completed; in fact, the 
builders of Phase I do not seem to have aimed at 
anything more than a provisional tetrastyle “prostasis,” 
with three rows of columns, in front of the pronaos. 
No doubt, after the destruction of the Rhoikos temple, 
their first concern was to provide new “living-quarters” 
for the goddess, with some sort of colonnaded facade 
at the E end. Of the twelve columns of this prostasis 
(for the plan, cf. Schleif’s general plan, AM 58 [1933] 
Beilage 58), nothing remains in situ except for the 
two spirae in front of the NE anta; but the poros 
drums and marble echini lying to the E of the great 
Roman stairway probably belong to the northern 
pair of columns in the front row (pp. 43b-44b). All 
these members are late archaic work of the beginning 
of the fifth century. If, as seems likely, the cella col- 
umns were never erected, the poros capital fragments 
mentioned above must have belonged to the pronaos 
columns or to the inner row of the prostasis; if they 

_ actually include a piece of a corner capital (presumably 
therefore a volute-fragment), this piece would pre- 
sumably belong to a very temporary tetrastyle prostyle 
facade, which stood alone prior to the completion of 
the middle and outer rows of the prostasis, cf. pJ§>1b. 

The prostasis floor was never paved in stone; it had 
nothing but a layer of packed earth, held in place 
along the N and S sides by two rows of limestone 
“orthostates” imbedded in the earth fill. The outer 
faces of these slabs were carefully smoothed for some 
30-33 cm. below the top edge, and would have ap- 
peared from the outside as a single step (p. 34). 

The provisional floor of this prostasis stood some 
two meters above the surrounding ground-level, and 
Reuther suggests that, even in its finished state, the 
temple was meant to stand on a podium, like von 
Gerkan’s Athena temple at Miletos (p. 36a; von 
Gerkan, Milet I, 8, p. 63). But it does not seem likely 
that the rough face of the outer pteron foundations can 
have been intended to be seen. It is far more reasona- 
ble to suppose, with Dinsmoor (Archit. of Anc. Greece* 
136), that the Milesian podium was simply an 
imitation of the unfinished Heraion (there are other 
connections between Samian and Milesian architec- 
ture), and that the architect of the Polykrates temple 
planned a stepped krepis on all four sides. But this 
krepis was never built on the flanks and rear, and 
the flight of steps across the E end of the temple is of 
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Roman date (see infra). However, there are remains 
of an earlier flight of limestone steps in front of the 
middle span of the prostasis, the few surviving blocks 
being probably reused material from the Rhoikos 
temple. Since there must always have been some means 
of ascending to the prostasis, it is hard to understand 
Reuther’s desire to date these provisional steps in the 
Hellenistic period (p. 36), the more so since second- 
hand material from the earlier dipteros was so ex- 
tensively employed in the first phase of construction 
of the Polykrates temple. Buschor (AM 55 [1930] 96) 
and Schleif (cf. Schleif’s plan cited supra) both assign 
the provisional steps to Phase I. 

Reuther restores the axial spans of the prostasis as 
8.497 m.—8.216 m.—8.497 m., admitting that it is 
unusual, and was probably aesthetically disturbing, 
to have the short span in the middle of the facade. 
Dinsmoor believes that there were three equal spans 
of ca. 8.40 m. (27' 7”, Archit. Anc. Greece® 135, n. 3), 
objecting to the excavators’ arrangement as illogical. 
But however illogical the result may be, Reuther’s 
table seems quite justified by the evidence. The align- 
ment of the end columns in each row of the prostasis 
is fixed a) by the spirae in situ in front of the NE anta, 
b) by the stylobate slab of the middle row in front of 
the SE anta (which still had its base at the time of 
the Dilettanti expedition in 1812, cf. p. 12b), and c) 
by the two rows of “orthostates” (one slab of the 
S row was still in situ in Girard’s day, cf. his plan 
reproduced R., 16, fig. 6). Most of the stylobate of the 
second column from the S in the middle row also 
survives apparently in situ, to show that the middle 
pair of columns in each row were aligned with the 
columns of the pronaos. Girard’s measurements would 
give a series of 8.50—8.10—8.50, which supports 
Reuther’s scheme rather than Dinsmoor’s 3 x 27’ 7”. 
There can be little doubt that the original plan called 
for three equal spans, as suggested by Dinsmoor; but 
the builders seem to have been rather casual in their 
adherence to the architect’s intentions. The actual 
arrangement of the facade columns appears to have 
been due to the earlier completion of the pronaos 
colonnades, which were laid out so as to give three 
equal free spaces, of ca. 6.60 m. each, between column- 
shaft and column-shaft and between column-shafts 
and side walls (p. 28a). This gave a central axial span 
of 8.216 m. This was carried forward, without sufh- 
cient thought of the consequences, to the columns of 
the prostasis; but in the prostasis the end columns 
were aligned axially with the axes of the side walls 
of the pronaos, and the distance from the axes of the 
pronaos columns to the axis of the wall on each side is 
8.497 m. This figure thus became the axial span at 
each end of the prostasis (cf. R.’s calculation of the 
prostasis spans, pp. 55ff). The three spans in the 
prostasis could still have been made equal simply by 
moving the middle pair of columns in each row ca. 
9-5 cm. outward on either side; since the prostasis 
columns were ca. 35 cm. thicker than those in the 
pronaos, the pronaos columns would still have been 
completely hidden behind those of the facade. But 
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this adjustment was apparently not considered worth- 
while. 

Beyond the prostasis the stylobate slabs for the 
columns of the exterior colonnades seem to have been 
laid during Phase I; but these blocks were never 
squared and smoothed, nor was there ever a complete 
stylobate course. None of the exterior bases and 
columns were erected until Hellenistic times, and 
even then the task was probably never finished. How- 
ever, the standing column, the preserved stylobates, 
and the two spirae im situ in the inner W row, are 
enough to establish the number and spacing of the 
columns on the flanks and rear of the building. 

In the completed E facade the two spans at either 
end were much smaller than the three in the middle 
(angle spans 6.577 m., those next the angles 7.043 m.). 
At the rear of the building, probably for practical 
reasons, the spans were reduced by the addition of 
an extra column (cf. rear of Artemision and Rhoikos 
temple). The angle spans were of course fixed at 
6.577 m. by the arrangement on the E facade; and 
the third column from either end had to be placed 
so that the lines of the outer faces of the cella walls 
would be tangent to the column shafts. Employing 
the smaller columns suggested by the dimensions of 
the surviving spirae of the inner W row, this gives the 
figure of 6.789 m. for the second axial span from either 
end, and 6.481 m. for the third, since the positions of 
the columns on either side of the missing middle 
column are fixed by the spirae which remain in situ. 
These two spirae also fix the two middle spans at 
6.378 m. (% of 12.756 m.). These spans are quite 
definite, and so are the angle spans; consequently, 
although the smallest spans are again in the middle 
of the facade, Dinsmoor’s suggestion (op.cit. supra) 
that there were eight equal spans does not seem 
tenable. Again, however, it is probable that the original 
plan of the architect called for four middle spans of 
ca. 6.40 m.; though even this arrangement would leave 
the middle spans considerably smaller than those at 
the ends. 

There were 24 columns along the flanks of the 
temple, the axial length, given by Reuther as 108.63 m., 
being slightly more than twice the axial width of 
52.45 m. The three eastern spans along the flank were 
(4-935) —4-935—4-842; the remaining twenty average 
4-696 m., but some on the N side were at least 4.712 m. 
(the total length of the 14th through the 2oth span 
can be measured at 32.984 m. between the indications 
of the column-centers on the 14th and 21st stylobates 
from the E end of the inner pteron), the eighth from 
the E in the inner row can be measured at only 
4-656 m. between the column centers marked on the 
stylobates, and the spans of the inner S row corre- 
sponding to the third, fourth, and fifth of the above 
northern series of seven can be measured in the same 
way as 4.739—4.726—4.730. Quite evidently there was 
no attempt to achieve absolute precision in the plac- 
ing of the columns (cf. plan, Zr). 

The standing column, the spirae of the inner W 
row, and a number of other marble members (bases, 
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drums, and echini) found in the excavations, can be 
attributed, on stylistit grounds, to the Hellenistic 
Period. They all seem to have belonged to the flank 
and rear colonnades, and were probably cut in the late 
third or second century (the office of vewmroia con- 
tinued throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
and the Hellenistic work was probably made possible, 
at least in part, by the contributions listed in the 
inscription, 4M 46 [1921] 14ff, 49 [1924] 36; cf. 
Buschor, 4M 55 [1930] 97). These Hellenistic col- 
umns were evidently, in some cases at least, entirely 
of marble (however, only in the outer pteron, for the 
poros drums beside the NE anta, pp. 44b-45b, must 
have belonged to the inner N colonnade). Reuther 
suggests, with some reason, that the columns of the 
outer pteron were probably erected only in the E part 
of the building (p. 36a). 

The capitals, because of their enormous size, were 
made of separate blocks, one for the echinus, another 
for the volute member. Of the former there survive 
five almost complete examples, two large fragments, 
and dozens of smaller fragments (pp. 43-44, 49ff, p. 52, 
fig. 7, pls. 21-24, and Z39-44); some are certainly 
early, others Hellenistic (cf. pl. 21 with pl. 24, for 
example). Poros capital fragments, which, as noted 
above, must belong to the pronaos and/or the inner 
row of the tetrastyle prostasis, have also survived, and 
a few marble volute fragments have been discovered 
(pp. 52ff, Z45-47). But the total number is, so small 
in comparison with the number of echini and echinus 
fragments that Reuther doubts whether any volute 
members were ever set in position; some at least of 
the echini were certainly never dressed to receive them 
(A6o1, p. 44a). Possibly only a few members were 
even begun, and were simply discarded at the end of 
Phase I, for all the surviving fragments are archaic 
work (p. 62b). As with the base members and echini, 
the gorms and dimensions of the volute fragments 
vary; the largest must have had a span, when com- 
plete, of ca. 3.00 m. 

Not a single scrap of entablature has ever been 
found; possibly nothing more than provisional wooden 
beams were ever set over the columns (pp. 61b-62a). 
The result would have been not unlike the Hellenistic 
forms of Doric; and this has led Schleif to suggest 
that Vitruvius’ “de aede Junonis quae est Sami dorica 
(Vitr. 7. 12),” as well as the use of Doric capitals 
over Samian-Ionic bases in the early Imperial peri- 
pteros, were due simply to a misunderstanding of the 
unfinished forms of the great dipteros (AM 58 [1933] 
222; cf. R., p. 63a). 

In post-Hellenistic times the only addition to the 
temple proper was the building of a marble stairway 
across the whole of the E front (pp. 36-38). Although 
few of the actual step-blocks survive, it is clear that 
there were nine steps below the E stylobate. Reuther, 
following Schede, assigns the steps to the Augustan 
period. Both of them seem to regard the forms of 
the moldings in the wings of the stairway and the 
obviously contemporary “Roman Basis” at the NE 
corner of the temple, together with the masonry tech- 
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nique and sparing use of mortar in both monuments, 
as earmarks of a fairly early Imperial date; and the 
reuse of members from a Hellenistic-Doric colonnade 
of quite late style would point in the same direction 
(Schede, Zweit. Ber. 11; R., pp. 36b ff). In its exca- 
vated form the “Roman Basis” was obviously a foun- 
tain, but Reuther and Schede both hold that this is 
‘due to a late Imperial alteration. Schede at first sug- 
gested that the “Basis” was intended to support a 
large statue of Augustus, but later believed that it 
formed an enclosure for the Sacred Thicket of Hera; 
Reuther favours the former view, holding that the 
“Basis” must be slightly earlier than the temple steps, 
and that the statue of the Emperor was set up before 
work on the steps began. He does not believe that the 
steps would ever have been built after the Heraion 
had ceased to serve as a cult building; and since Strabo 
refers to the temple as a pinakotheke (14.637), the 
steps must have been built, and the decision to abandon 
the temple subsequently made, before the death of 
Strabo early in the reign of Tiberius. 

It is curious, and surely clear evidence of lack of a 
final revision, that Reuther ignores both the archaco- 
logical findings of Buschor and Schleif with regard 
to the date of the steps and the other literary evidence 
bearing on the history of the Heraion. The dipteros 
may still have been a cult building in the seventies of 
the first century s.c., when Verres stole “signa et 
tabulas” from the “fanum Junonis” and a group of 
statues which stood “ante (or “ad”) valvas Junonis 
Samiae” (Verr. 2.1.19-23); but Plutarch (Pomp. 24) 
definitely lists the Heraion as one of the temples, as 
opposed to sanctuaries, plundered by the pirates, and 
Cicero’s “Samus diruta ac paene deserta” seems to 
include the shrine (Ep. ad Quint 1.8.25). In the pas- 
sage already cited Strabo mentions, in addition to the 
abandoned dipteros, vatoxo: twés. Probably then the 
Roman peripteros, and perhaps also the “Roman 
Naiskos,” were already standing, along with the late 
archaic “Monopteros,” in the area between the dipteros 
and the Great Altar. The studies of Buschor and 
Schleif, already cited, certainly suggest an early Im- 
perial date for these additions to the sanctuary, and 
the peripteros was clearly intended to replace the 
ruined dipteros. However, since the E facade was still 
in good condition, a flight of steps was later built in 
front of it, steps and E colonnade together forming 
a sort of backdrop for the central area of the sanc- 
tuary. As regards the date of these steps and Reuther’s 
“Roman Basis,” it should first of all be noted that 
there is absolutely no evidence that the “Basis” was 
ever anything but a fountain. Secondly, despite 
Schede’s opinion of the workmanship in steps and 
“Basis,” it does not seem possible to the reviewer to 
accept an Augustan date for the molding profiles 
(they can hardly be earlier than the second century 
after Christ), or for the rather sloppy use of second- 
hand material (cf. pp. 37a, 67a). Furthermore, parts 
of the same two Hellenistic-Doric buildings, some of 
whose members were used to underpin the steps, were 
found by Buschor and Schleif under a late pavement 
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in the area between the Great Altar, the Roman 
peripteros, and the Naiskos, while still others were 
used in a late rebuilding of the peripteros itself. On 
other grounds it is clear that the little Corinthian 
temple formed part of the same general program of 
late alterations to the sanctuary; and the capitals of 
the Corinthian temple, on stylistic grounds, can be 
dated very near to the end of the second century. The 
ruinous condition of the dipteros in this period is 
shown by the re-use of one of its marble drums in 
the interior of the fountain and of others in the row 
of bases discovered in area M11 of the sanctuary 
(Ohly, AM 68 [1953] 45; on the late program as a 
whole, see Schleif, AM 58 [1933] 229-42, on the early 
Imperial buildings ibid. 218-29). 

Yet although Reuther has failed to take into acount 
the results of later studies in his discussion of some 
parts of the Polykrates temple, his book is a mine of 
detailed and accurate information about the technical 
details of the ruins. Some of the more interesting 
features are noted in the following paragraphs. 

1. One of the major problems in the construction of 
the Ephesian and Samian dipteroi was the difficulty 
of laying adequate foundations in swampy ground; 
and in fact the tradition recorded by Pliny (N.H. 
36.95) suggests that Rhoikos’ colleague Theodoros was 
summoned to Ephesos largely because of his earlier 
experience with the first Samian dipteros. The founda- 
tions of the Polykrates temple are very wide and 
shallow, so that the superstructure floated, as it were, 
on large pontoons. At the bottom of all three rectangles 
is a compacted layer of fine limestone shavings, which 
have assumed almost the consistency of mortar; in this 
layer a bedding of small stones was set, the total thick- 
ness being about 20 cm. in some places, almost 50 cm. 
in others. Above this the actual stonework commences, 
tapering upward from 4.20 m, to 2.20 m. in a total 
height of 2.50-2.60 m. in the case of the cella-pronaos; 
in the case of the inner pteron there is a reduction in 
width from 3.80 m. to 2.80-2.90 m. above the base 
course, then a taper from 2.80-2.90 m. to 2.45-2.50 m. 
in a further height of about 1.40-1.50 m.; the founda- 
tions of the outer pteron are about the same depth as 
those of the inner pteron, but with scarcely any batter 
(3.10 m. up to 2.90 m.), probably because it was the 
original intention of the builders to construct a stepped 
krepis around the exterior. The details of the founda- 
tions are best seen in Reuther’s drawings, Z 4-5, 9, 
11-14 (cf. pp. 23a-34a). The foundations of the pro- 
naos columns are very shallow indeed, going down only 
three courses, in the upper two of which large blocks 
were employed only under the columns. 

The swampy character of the ground may also have 
been the reason for the complete absence of clamps and 
dowels. Perhaps the architect felt that in this way the 
sinking of a short strip of wall would not pull down 
the adjoining portions as well. Even the euthynteria 
blocks of the cella wall were not clamped together, 
nor are there any cuttings for dowelling the toicho- 
bate course (p. 24a). 
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Similar considerations may have been responsible 
for the clear gap at the S end of the eastern or door 
wall, ca. 1.60 m. N of the junction with the S$ wall. 
The average width of this “Gleitfuge” is about 17-18 
cm. However, if it was intended as a security device, 
it was a failure; for when the S end of the foundations 
sank under the weight of the S wall of the cella, the 
stretch between the “Gleitfuge” and the door re- 
mained at its original level. This process, over the 
years, would eventually have caused a crack the full 
height of the wall above, seriously weakening the 
whole structure (p. 26a, Z 11). 

The architect also tried to strengthen the corners 
of the cella by extending the N-S and E-W walls 
beyond the angles in a —|—— shape. These projec- 
tions in the foundations were probably to prevent sink- 
ing at the crossing of long and transverse walls; but 
again the device has failed to achieve its purpose 
(pp. 25b-26a, Z 11). 

2. The builders were anxious to ensure that more 
than adequate width remained for the planned thick- 
ness of the euthynteria course at the top of the strongly 
battered foundations of the cella. Accordingly setting- 
lines for the course above were drawn on the upper 
surface of each course in the wall to serve as a guide 
to the workmen; and guide frames were erected at 
the ends of each stretch of wall, to provide a constant 
check on the alignment of the wall faces. Five of these 
frames are partly or wholly preserved, four at the 
ends of the transverse walls, the fifth in front of the 
foundations of the NE anta. The others were no doubt 
destroyed in laying the foundations of the inner pteron. 
Guide frames used for the inner pteron would have 
been destroyed in laying the foundations of the outer 
pteron; none have been found in association with the 
latter, where they were probably not used (vid. inf.). 
The frames at the ends of the door wall each consist 
of two rough stone piers, only the faces toward the 
door wall being smoothed off; vertical lines were in- 
cised on the smooth faces to indicate the width of the 
wall and the alignment of its faces. The frames for 
the rear wall of the cella have the outer edges tapered 
upwards to indicate the angle of batter of the faces 
of the foundations; and a third pier was added in the 
middle of each frame, with a vertical incision indi- 
cating the axial line of the upper wall (pp. 24b-25b, 
Z 19-22). The same, or similar, devices must have been 
employed in the construction of all large and important 
buildings; but it is rare to find direct evidence on such 
matters so well preserved. In the case of the Heraion 
it is surprising that the builders, after taking the 
trouble to erect the frames, should have made and 
failed to correct a number of errors in incising the 
vertical guide-lines. 

3. Other parts of the building too display a certain 
lack of care. For example, the S colonnade of the 
pronaos is not centered over the foundations, which 
were laid a little too far to the N (p. 29a); and the 
floor slabs, while carefully dressed and fitted, were 
simply laid on packed earth and work-chips, rein- 
forced with rows of small stones under the edges of 
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each slab. Again, the foundations of the outer pteron 
were apparently laid in sections, without the aid of 
guide frames to check the alignment; this resulted 
in a number of irregularities, notably the 50 cm. in- 
ward jog of the outer face of the S flank, at the point 
where two sections met between the seventh and 
eighth columns (cf. plan, Z1). 

4. Reuther’s description of the coursed trapezoidal 
masonry of the outer pteron foundations is of special 
interest to students of Greek fortifications. The style 
is very popular for city-walls, and the extension of its 
floruit far down into the Hellenistic period was cer- 
tainly due in large measure to aesthetic considerations. 
But the reviewer, among others, has been puzzled by 
the apparent lack of logical justification for its use 
in the first place, when it seems to be so much less 
practical than ashlar. Reuther explains its origin very 
simply, by pointing out that the V-shaped grooves 
cut along the edges of the block, in the course of 
splitting it out of “its quarry-bed, would naturally 
produce a slab in the form of a truncated pyramid. 
Before such a slab could be employed in an ashlar 
wall, all four faces would require additional dressing; 
but if only the front and back faces were dressed 
vertically, very little additional trimming would enable 
each row of blocks from the quarry to be fitted into 
courses of trapezoidal masonry, simply by turning 
alternate blocks upside down. In other words 
/ V V \ in the quarry would 


become in the wall. It would 
thus appear that trapezoidal was in some respects a 
simpler style than ashlar. 

5. In the superstructure of the temple the combina- 
tion of care and indifference, already noted in the 
foundations, is once again in evidence. Adjoining 
bases and capital members, for example, while match- 
ing in a general sort of way, may vary as much as 
5 cm. in diameter and 2.5-3.0 cm. in height (e.g. the 
preserved spirae in the pronaos, the pair in front of 
the NE anta, and the pair in the inner W row). These 
variations, it is true, would scarcely have been notice- 
able in so large a building, even at the base of the 
columns; at the capital level they would have been 
quite imperceptible. Still, as Reuther justly observes, 
“im Unterschied zum Dorismus des 5. Jahrhunderts 
war der ionischen Bauweise dieser Zeit, wie es scheint, 
noch eine gewisse Ungebundenheit eigen, die erst in 
der Folgezeit einer strengeren Auffassung weichen 
sollte (p. 59b).” 

In these circumstances it is perhaps less surprising 
to find unusually large free spaces between the ends 
of the pronaos colonnades and the door wall (ca. 
3.30 m. as compared with 2.589 m. between the two 
preserved spirae) and variations of as much as 5 cm. 
in the axial spans of the inner N pteron. The former 
irregularity probably resulted from the failure of the 
workmen to take into account half the width of the 
door wall in calculating the spacing between the 
heavy underpinnings of the individual columns. In 
the latter case they apparently started with the stylo- 
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bates of the fourth, ninth, and twenty-first columns 
as fixed points, and worked from the ends toward the 
middle. Since the spacing of the stylobates at the be- 
ginning of each series were usually a little on the 
large side, the last spans in each series (the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth from the E end) are the smallest in 
the whole row (4.656 m. + 2 x 4.682 m., cf. plan Z 1). 
Reuther observes, in discussing the differences be- 
tween the bases of the Rhoikos and Polykrates temples, 
that the former were meant “mit den Handen erfiihlt 
zu werden,” the latter “fiir die Wirkung auf das Auge 
auch aus grésserer Entfernung berechnet” (p. 53b); 
and in other respects too it is clear that visual, rather 
than mathematically exact, measurements and rela- 
tionships were the chief concern of the Polykratean 
builders. 

6. Yet in some ways the builders display a passion for 
detail that is almost excessive. For example, they were 
much concerned to ensure that the stylobates were 
exactly horizontal; if they were not, the error was 
corrected by inserting a thin wedge of lead under the 
low side, e.g. the wedge 2 mm. thick and some 35 cm. 
long under the upper stylobate slab of the sixth col- 
umn from the W end of the inner S row (p. 32a). 
And it scarcely seems necessary to mark the column 
center on the lower course of the stylobate, as well as 
on the stylobate slab proper, or to set up timbers on 
the four sides of the stylobate, in order to contro! the 
placing of the drums (pp. 31b-32a). 

7. Reuther acknowledges that the restoration on 
paper of the vanished portions of an unfinished build 
ing is hardly very rewarding (p. 62b). Still it is sur- 
prising that he should take 1:10 as the basic propor- 
tion of his columns, when Vitruvius and Pliny record 
a proportion of 1:8 for the almost contemporary 
Artemision. If the same canon prevailed in the 
Heraion, the facade columns would have been about 
16.00 m. high. 

8. Another difficult problem is the unit of measure 
employed. Dinsmoor has expressed doubts about the 
“Samian cubit” in connection with the restoration of 
the Rhoikos temple plan, on the ground that it gives 
suspiciously round numbers (Arch. Anc. Greece* 124, 
n. 3)-—justifiably, in the opinion of the reviewer, since 
very few measurements can be expected to come out 
in a round number or simple fraction. But on these 


grounds the Polykrates temple should go far to estab-. 


lish the validity of the Egyptian-Samian cubit men- 
tioned in Her. 2.168, for Reuther’s calculations lead to 
some wildly improbable fractions of cubits. The evi- 
dence of Greek architectural measurements as a whole 
suggests that units in feet were the general rule; but 
in the sixth century we cannot rule out the possibility 
that the Samians had a special local measure of their 
own, in cubit units rather than foot units. 

Few misprints have come to the reviewer’s attention; 
the only serious ones are: p. 24b, line 35, for Z5 read 
Z 4; p. 31a, line 22, for 2.80 read 3.80; p. 52b, line ro 
from bottom, for “linksseitigen” read “rechtsseitigen,” 
and p. 53a, line 15, for “rechtsseitigen” read “links- 
seitigen.” 
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It is most unfortunate that a volume as full as this 
one of accurate description and keen interpretation 
should not have been completed as the author himself 
must have wished. The promised volume on all early 
Samian architectural forms (cf. p. 46a) will represent 
another major advance in our appreciation of the 
formation of the classical Ionic order. But Reuther’s 
work, despite the unevennesses which remain, will 
always stand as a cornerstone in the study of Ionic 
architecture in general, and of the largest of all Ionic 
buildings in particular; and this is perhaps the finest 
memorial any archaeologist could desire. 


F. E. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Mnesicies, by J]. A. Bundgaard. Pp. 272, pls. 1, 
figs. 67. Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1957. Kr. 38.50. 


Have the technical perfection and refinements of 
Periclean buildings led us to ascribe more to the archi- 
tects of the period than is their due? If Bundgaard’s 
thesis is substantially correct much of the credit goes 
to the masons who worked from father to son and 
developed an excellence of craftsmanship together with 
an inherited aesthetic appreciation which they them- 
selves would have been slow to recognize. 

Due credit, however, is given the architect, but this 
lies mainly in the field of the overall concept. The 
author points out in his study of the Propylaea, and 
incidentally in other near contemporary buildings, a 
number of incongruities that he claims show lack 
of foresight; hence no detailed drawings could ever 
have been prepared. The idea is not new since it is 
no longer generally believed that “paper architecture” 
formed any part of Greek practice. 

The study begins with a review of the conditions 
existing before Mnesicles undertook his great work: 
the Old Propylon, replaced by the central hall of the 
Periclean one; the poros stone apsidal building “B,” 
tristyle in antis, whose blocks were used in the fifth 
century foundations and which Bundgaard claims 
stood on a terrace roughly under the present Pina- 
cotheca; the stepped area at the foot of the Cyclopean 
wall, close to the southern angle of the Old Propylon, 
replaced by the present southwest wing. Given these 
earlier elements, the author maintains that the com- 
mission for the new building might have read: “Build 
the propylaea of the citadel of Pentelic stone giving 
them the same measurements as the existing buildings. 
Turn the gates so that they are straight in front of 
those approaching. Add a prostasis on the west and 
east. Build everything right-angled everywhere, after 
having dismantled the present buildings, dug the 
foundation and built it to the same height as before.” 
In analyzing the remains within the area of approach 
to the Mnesiclean Propylaea the author discards the 
earlier hypotheses of a zig-zag road and claims that 
before 437 B.c. a straight ramp led from a point out- 
side the Beulé gate to the southern part of the space 
later flanked by the Mnesiclean wings. In or soon 
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after 432 the lower part of the ramp was carried on 
up and either then, or even later, the stair was 
substituted. 

The width of the Old Propylon is elaborately con- 
sidered. The author maintains that the rock-cuttings 
seen through a gap in the floor of the north aisle of 
the central hall do not represent the north wall of 
the older building and shows that it must have been 
located still further out, almost, in fact, exactly below 
the present north wall. He also points to the apparent 
coincidence of the location of the central doorway of 
the two buildings, and by rotating the older (restored) 
plan on a point lying on the axis of both the old and 
new doors, and assuming that the distance from the 
point to the south wall of the Old Propylon represents 
half the original width, deduces a dimension practi- 
cally the same for both buildings. All that was neces- 
sary for the fifth century architect to do was to add 
a hexastyle porch to west and east. This agreement in 
dimensions, which includes also the total depth of 
the old building with a very similar dimension for 
the new, excepting for the hexastyle porticoes, leads 
to a consideration of the relation between the tristyle 
in antis building, “B,” and the Pinacotheca which 
has also three columns standing between antae. The 
off-centered doorway of the latter is explained by 
Mnesicles’ desire to reproduce as much of the nature 
of the earlier building as possible, and the author 
suggests that in an early structure, especially had it 
a central row of interior supports, the line of the ridge 
beam should come over a jamb, and not the lintel of 
the door. The block identified by Dinsmoor (AJA 51 
[1947] 139, fig. 6) is to be considered a window 
lintel. Hence Building “B” had window(s). The 
visual theory advanced by Elderkin (Problems in 
Periclean Buildings 1-9) and G. P. Stevens (Hesperia 
15 [1946] 87) is discarded on the grounds that were 
the hypothetical spectator to move either one or two 
meters nearer the west front, he could have obtained 
a perfectly symmetrical disposition of the openings 
if they had been placed with the door on the axis of 
the room and the windows midway between the door 
and the walls. 

The curtailment of the southwest wing is explained 
not by the usually accepted idea that the architect was 
not permitted to infringe on the Nike Sanctuary, but 
merely as a synthesis of two elements, the colonnade, 
to balance the northwest wing, and the stepped area 
at the foot of the Cyclopean wall. The two “East 
Halls” the author claims were never intended to 
balance, and in support of this theory he cites the 
different sizes of the emplacement left for their ridge 
beams, the one on the south being considerably 
smaller. It is held that the southeast hall was never 
intended to run further south than the line of the 
north wall of the Brauronion. But the startling state- 
ment is that Mnesicles, from the beginning, excluded 
the two east wings and that “from beginning to end 
of the work he regarded both east wings as additions 
whose realization he left to others, or at all events 
postponed until the main task had been achieved.” 
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In supporting his theories the author quotes in full, 
with translation, the building inscriptions of the 
Prostoon at Eleusis and the Arsenal of Philo. From 
the way in which the measurements are specified it 
is argued that with the traditional observance of the 
proportions and disposition of the Doric order no 
drawings need have been made, and that after the 
euthynteria had been built to the specified dimension 
the plan of the superstructure, which depends on the 
triglyph-metope spacing, could then be laid out on it. 
Bundgaard points out that while the inscriptions give 
the lengths of the ashlar blocks of the euthynteria as 
four feet the ashlars of the wall above have an average 
length of 3% feet, resulting in a marked change in 
the alignment of the vertical joints. This same vari- 
ance he finds in the lower part of the front of the 
Pinacotheca. There is an interesting discussion of re- 
finements that, however, contributes nothing new save 
the suggestion that given one or two points of reference 
on the column before it is worked down the entasis 
may be created and tested by means of a wooden 
batten. The use of such a device for testing the up- 
ward curve of a floor is cited from JG VII’ 3073, 183f. 
The western foundations of the Hephaisteion are 
cited to show how a construction made at a low level, 
before the dimensions could be established on the 
euthynteria, had to be pieced out in order to give a 
proper footing for the colonnade and the walls. 

The awkward joining of the cyma of the western 
central hall of the Propylaea with the return of the 
triglyph frieze of the eastern part where the dividing 
gable wall stands toward the inner edge of the wall 
below is taken as a further instance of the empirical, 
successive method of creating a building whose main 
elements had been specified but whose detail could 
not be entirely foreseen, The study is well documented 
and ingenious, the English translation is clear. A few 
minor typographical errors, especially in the notes, 
do not detract from the product. But the conclusion 
with regard to the Greek architect whereby he is 
equated more with the designers of the splendid 
Athenian triremes such as Archenos rather than with 
the great artist architects of later ages may not meet 
with general agreement despite the fact that Plato, 
as the author points out, while frequently giving the 
names of sculptors and painters mentions neither 
Ictinos, nor Callicrates nor Mnesicles. 


RicHarp STILLWELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


STUDIEN ZU DEN GRIECHISCHEN RELIEFPITHOI DES 
8.6. JAHRHUNDERTS v. Cur. aus Kreta, Ruopos, 
TeNnos unp Bototien, by Schafer. Pp. 130, 
pls. 11, Beil. 4. Verlag Michael Lassleben, Kall- 
miinz Opf., 1957. 


This is a careful, well set-out and important con- 
tribution to the study of regional Greek art. The three 
main groups of archaic relief pithoi so far known 
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are the subject. The discussion ranges from iconog- 
raphy to the use of stamp, cylinder and mold in 
Greek coroplastic. A catalogue of all pieces known 
to the author forms the core of each chapter. 

First, Crete, the longest active in this field. Five 
stages are distinguished, from the early seventh cen- 
tury to about 570 B.c, The use of stamp or cylinder 
with figure-decoration is almost confined to the first; 
to these may be added a fragment from the Knossos 
area which certainly carries the origin of this stage 
back to about 700, and may reinstate Crete over 
Corinth as home of the technique in Greek lands. 
The ultimate oriental inspiration has yet to be fully 
explored; cf. JHS 68, pl. 8g. In the second and third 
stages the molded or modeled figures are close to 
the earlier Cretan “Dedalic” terracottas, and incised 
details are freely added. The fourth, of ca. 600, is a 
small group from a single workshop with free-modeled 
animals and painted detail. The last stage is a poor 
reflection of contemporary bronze-work in the island. 
There follows an analysis of all the figure and subsidi- 
ary motifs employed, and an appreciation of the place 
of the pithoi in the complicated story of archaic Cretan 
art. This is cautious and the author wisely is shy of 
over-playing Minoan survivals or “Eteocretans.” 

The Rhodian pithoi were studied g years ago by 
Miss Feytmans and dated by her from about 630 to 
530 on the basis of their grave groups. Schifer re- 
arranges the material by style into three stages of which 
he finds that only in the last two are to be found 
the pithoi which have datable contexts. He dates the 
whole series from about 740 to 510. The first stage 
is shown to be purely geometric, and the author 
stresses what he thinks are conclusively non-orientaliz- 
ing details. That the Rhodians should be perhaps the 
first Greeks to adopt an oriental technique although 
almost the last to adopt fully orientalizing decoration 
seems odd. Purely geometric decoration survived so 
long in E. Greece without concession to the east that 
the second quarter of the seventh century could as 
well be taken for the beginning of the series. Even 
so, a century’s life seems a lot for the series and its 
terminal date might be raised to the earlier part of 
the sixth century. The stylistic grounds for a later 
date are inconclusive and the pithoi could have had a 
long life before being used in graves. 

The Boeoto-(?Euboeo-)Cycladic contribution is 
represented by several Boeotian examples from irregu- 
lar excavations and the superb finds made on Tenos 
in recent years by Prof. N. Kondoleon. Three stages 
are detected: the first Tenian, the second Tenian and 
Boeotian, the third Boeotian only; the Boeotian school 
is thus shown a daughter-establishment of the Tenian. 
We cannot yet judge of other centers producing relief 
pithoi in the islands. The earliest are put before the 
mid eighth century. If so, these vases are carrying 
advanced figure-scenes, some perhaps of myth, as 
early as any in Greek art, and at least half a century 
earlier than any others in the islands. The second 
stage is brought to near the mid seventh century, but 
compare the women painted on Eretrian vases at the 
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end of the century (BSA 47, pls. 5, 6); these are 
better comparanda for Boeotian products than the best 
work of Corinth or Athens. The last stage may come 
into the sixth century rather than ca. 625. Again the 
mythological and ornamental content of their decora- 
tion is analyzed, but for the last word on the Tenian 
pithoi we must await the publication by their exca- 
vator. He has been characteristically generous in 
allowing Schifer to study and describe his finds in 
such detail. 
JouHn BoarpMAN 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 


Der aus Sipon, by Ilse Klee- 
mann. (Istanbuler Forschungen ed. by the division 
Istanbul of the German Archaeological Institute, 
Vol. 20.) Pp. 196, ills. in text 33, pls. 35. Ge- 
briider Mann, Berlin, 1958. D.M. 40.00. 


This book was begun in Marburg, incited by 
Friedrich Matz, to whom the book is dedicated. It was 
finished in Istanbul, where the sarcophagi from Sidon 
are. The satrap sarcophagus was published together 
with all the finds from the royal necropolis of Sidon 
by Hamdy Bey and Théodore Reinach, Une Nécropole 
royale 2 Sidon (Paris 1892) 38-48, 179-208, pls. xvim- 
xxu1; described extensively by Gustave Mendel, Cata- 
logue des Sculptures Grecques, Romaines et Byzantines, 
Musées Ottomans, Constantinople, I (1912) 33-47; 
and it has had many other illustrations and discus- 
sions. Ilse Kleemann believes that hers is the first 
monographic treatment of a single Sidonian sarcopha- 
gus. She ignores Winter, Der Alexander-Sarkophag 
aus Sidon (Strassburg 1912) although she quotes it 
for a single point, the realistic rendering of Persian 
costume, in a late note (608). 

In chapter 1, Ilse Kleemann gives an exact description 
of all parts of the sarcophagus: the anthropoid inside 
of a sarcophagus shaped as a chest with a gable roof; 
the long side next to the left side of the dead with 
the ruler enthroned, his quadriga and a saddle horse; 
the other long side with the hunting of a panther; 
the short side at the feet with four body guards; and 
the short side at the head with a banquet. She has left 
out only one item: the painted dog under the table, 
clearly visible on the jacket and her plates 13-14. 
Mendel (op.cit. 34 and 44) points to such dogs in 
banquet scenes on reliefs and red-figured vases. I 
believe the best parallel is the Corinthian Amphiaraos 
crater (Furtwiangler-Reichhold, Vasenmalerei, pl. 121; 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung III, fig. 179 on pl. 41). 
In the scene of the banquet of Herakles and Eurytion, 
the dogs are bound to the left leg of the table and are 
straining on their leash to get at the food laid before 
them. 

In chapter 2, Ilse Kleemann discusses the research 
done until now; in chapter 3, the peculiar form of 
the sarcophagus; in chapter 4, the ornament to which 
an excursus on the ornamented cymatia of Chios is 
added; in chapter 5, the origin of the sarcophagus and 
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the question whether the sarcophagus was made in 
Sidon or imported from outside or used a second time; 
in chapter 6, the type of the representations; and in 
chapter 7, the question of the owner of the tomb. 
In each chapter extensive and intensive research is 
made on the history of the forms and of the place 
which the satrap sarcophagus has in their develop- 
ment. The forerunners in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Asia Minor, and the adaptation of all these 
elements in the Sidonian sarcophagus, are carefully 
discussed and richly documented. The beautiful orna- 
ment is compared with many examples, also in text 
illustrations, from Egypt, Greece, Rhodes, Persia and 
Etruria. The place of the sarcophagus inside the royal 
Necropolis is deduced from topographical, formal and 
stylistic reasons. The types of the representations are 
compared with Persian-Oriental and Ionic-Greek 
examples; for the hunting scene, also with Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Sassanidian and Indian-Bactrian scenes; for 
the quadriga and the saddle horse, with Greek, par- 
ticularly Attic, types. 

The main result of all these careful investigations 
is a substantial elaboration and enlargement of a clear 
and pithy remark by Rodenwaldt (“Griechische Re- 
liefs in Lykien,” SBPreuss Phil.-hist. Klasse 27 [1933] 
30): “Als starker erweist sich, wenn beide Element 
in dem gleichen Werk zusammentreffen, am Orient 
der Gedanke, an der Antike die Gestalt.” When 
Oriental and Greek art meet in the same work, the 
content is Oriental, the form Greek. This gives also 
the interpretation of the sarcophagus. The reliefs 
represent the life of a Phoenician satrap under Persian 
rule. The artist was a Greek from Asia Minor. The 
date, about 430 B.c., agrees with that given by Watz- 
inger (Handbuch der Archaeologie, ed. Otto and 
Herbig, I [1939] 818) and by Lippold (iid. III 
[1950] 207); it differs by only 10 years from the 
earlier date, 440, by Pfuhl (Jahrb. d. Inst. 41 [1926] 
147f), and the later, 420 B.c., by Rodenwaldt (op.cit 
26). The author emphasizes rightly that this is the 
period of the greatest power of the Persian Empire. 
Persian satraps had rich cities in western Asia and 
many Greek artists were in their service. Asia Minor 
was full of Ionic artists who worked in their own 
style, but had to adapt themselves to the wishes of 
the rulers. Sidon belonged to the fifth satrapy, as 
did all Phoenicia (see p. 151). 

There are some minor points in which the reviewer 
disagrees with the author. In the enthroned satrap 
the pointing finger with which she assumes he gives 
a command (see her reconstruction pl. 32a) does not 
agree with the dignity of this royal oriental person. 
I believe that he was drinking from a vessel, most 
likely a horn, like the one he is holding together with 
the servant in the banquet scene (see also her fig. 32b, 
the lekythos, on which a Persian is drinking from a 
horn). It is probably the bon voyage drink, handed 
him by the servant standing behind him, before he 
mounts his quadriga. The charioteer is already in 
place looking backward to let the satrap mount beside 
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him. The wonderful representation of a man holding 
the horses and looking at the single horse has not 
only a double movement but also a double function. 
In a moment, when the satrap has ascended into the 
car, he will let go the horses’ reins and will mount 
the single horse, to precede the quadriga into battle. 
Such a single horse belongs to all oriental rulers. 
Diodoros 18.34.7-8 tells us that such a horse near the 
oriental ruler was a standing institution. It followed 
the king into battle (Curtius Rufus 3.11.11: “equus. 
qui ad hoc ipsum sequebatur”). Indeed, at Issos as 
well as at Gaugamela, Darius was rescued by leaving 
his car and fleeing on the spare saddle horse (Arrian, 
2.11.4f and Plutarch, Alexander 33). On the Alexander 
mosaic we see how several noblemen offer to the king 
such a saddle horse, which they rode next to his 
chariot. On the sarcophagus from Amathus in Cyprus, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Myres, 
Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities 
from Cyprus [New York 1914] No. 1365, pp. 228-33) 
two single riders precede the two chariots with the 
principal personages. In the tomb of a Thracian ruler 
in Kasanlik, Bulgaria (Verdrani, AJA 49 [1943] 
402ff; Micoff, Le Tombeau antique pres de Kazanlak, 
Académie Bulgare des Sciences [Sofia 1954]) half of 
the painted frieze in the cupola is taken by the quad- 
riga and the single saddle horse with their grooms. 

In the hunting scene I do not believe the stag was 
bypassed by the ruler because it is a minor prey, but 
I believe it to be the decoy which has lured the 
panther to the scene. Similarly, on the Alexander 
sarcophagus a stag has attracted the lion to the hunt- 
ing ground and is now killed. 

A last difference between the author and the 
reviewer is the attribution of the Graeco-Persian gems 
to Persian artists. Ilse Kleemann (p. 114) follows the 
opinion of Maximova (AA [1928] 648ff) that the 
gems were made by Persians for Greeks, while the 
reviewer follows the opinion of Furtwaingler (Gemmen 
III r10ff) and Gisela Richter (Catalogue of Engraved 
Gems [Met. Mus. of Art 1950] pp. 32-34, nos. 134- 
138, pl. xxm) that the gems representing Persians 
fighting or hunting were made for Persian nobles by 
Greek artists. This would fit much better with IIse 
Kleemann’s own theory that in Graeco-Persian art 
the Orientals gave the motifs, the Greeks the artistic 
form. 

The printing of the book is excellent; I could not 
discover any clerical error. The plates are fine, and the 
first 19 with new photographs of the satrap sarcopha- 
gus by R. Hamann-McLean are a delight to the eyes. 


MarcareETE BIEBER 
NEW YORK 


Venus THE SPINNER: THE LinK BETWEEN 
A Famous Art Mystery ANcIENT Ferrtitiry 
Symsots, by Elmer G. Suhr. Foreword by Rhys 
Carpenter. New York, Exposition Press, 1958. 
$4.00. 
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Spiral and cone were symbols of creation derived 
from the moon’s shadow in the ancient Near East, 
suggests the author. As the moon turned, its conical 
shadow spun and when Aphrodite, descended from 
Astarte, arrived in Greece one of her guises was that 
of a heavenly spinner, although distaff and spindle 
were not usually represented. The Aphrodites of Capua 
and Melos were spinners without the attributes. 
Courageously, Suhr admits “no author, in ancient 
literature, comes out with the statement that Aphro- 
dite is a spinner.” 

The plausibility of the thesis is marred when Suhr 
fails to discover any Greek unrestored statue or picture 
in which Aphrodite is certainly spinning, and when 
he reinterprets Mesopotamian and Hellenic art with 
only tangential evidence. The Near Eastern kak, or 
.clay nail, a legal confirmation inserted in a building 
foundation, becomes a symbolic whirling moon 
shadow, but see F. Kraus, “Altmesopotamische Ton- 
naegel mit Keilinschriften,” Térk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlarindan 7, Seri No. 5 (1947) 97-99. The author 
ignored or was ignorant of the conclusions of O. 
Broneer, UCalPubClArch (1930), supporting the tra- 
ditional restoration of the Capuan Aphrodite; of 
J. Charbonneaux in Revue des Arts 1 (1951) 8-16, 
dating and suggesting the identity of the sculptor of 
the Melian statue; of M. Bieber, Sculpt. Hellenistic 
Age (N.Y. 1955) for the two figures’ artistic signifi- 
cance. Suhr summarily dismisses the latter statue’s lost 
plinth and refers to the fragments of a hand as per- 
haps an ancient reconstruction. Such treatment of 
material counter to the author’s thesis as of no conse- 
quence is hardly persuasive. 

This reviewer applauds unprejudiced, imaginative 
speculation, but the magic of the Louvre’s Venus, 
giving rise to such tales as that of the scuffle for its 
possession on Melos, repeated by Suhr as gospel, has 
stimulated more impassioned prose than has the 
Laokoon. In this case, one can only exclaim, along 
with Carpenter’s introduction, that the book pursues 
“a thread of discourse as remarkable as any Sumerian 
or Hellenic spindle ever turned.” 


DericksEn M. BrinKERHOFF 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Corpus VasoruM Antiquorum, Germany fasc. 13, 
Mannheim, Reiss-Museum fasc. 1, by Adolf 
Greifenhagen. Pp. 70, figs. 16, suppl. pls. 4, pls. 
54. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Munich 1958. D.M. 48.00. 


The Mannheim fascicule marks the return of 
Greifenhagen not only to archaeology but to his par- 
ticipation in the German Corpus which began with 
his fascicule on Bonn. The collection originally formed 
part of the Grossherzogliches Hofantiquarium, later 
part of the Historisches Museum, and since 1925 part 
of the Stidtisches Schlossmuseum. The castle and the 
collections were badly damaged during the war; after 
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the war the Zeughaus was restored with income from 
the Carl and Anna Reiss foundation, and the collection 
of antiquities was transferred to this building, which 
now bears the name of the donors. 

The Mannheim vases are known chiefly through 
the account in AA 1890 and the small catalogue by 
H. Hofmann (1909). Greifenhagen’s fascicule now 
presents them in a scholarly, up-to-date manner. Some- 
times the criticism is voiced that the Corpus should 
concentrate on big collections and leave the more 
modest ones aside. The present fascicule demonstrates 
convincingly that even unimportant collections are 
not without interest, especially when described by 
experts like Greifenhagen. His task was not an easy 
one, Several of the vases were completely destroyed 
during the war, many others were severely damaged, 
and almost all had to be cleaned and mended. In 
many cases the vases no longer look the way they did 
when first acquired: here Greifenhagen has been most 
conscientious in gathering old photographs that showed 
an earlier, more complete condition. Some of these 
older views are given in the plates; others have been 
reproduced in four supplementary plates at the end 
of the text. 

The table of contents explains the sequence and gives 
the classification letters and numbers of the CVA, 
which are not repeated in the text or on the plates. 
The chief groupings are (1) Greece, (2) Italy, and 
(3) Black-Glaze. The author has made an effort to 
determine in almost every case whether a black-glazed 
pot is Attic or South Italian. Since he has done so 
anyway, it should not have been necessary to lump all 
the black-glaze together: Attic could have come with 
the figured Attic, Campanian and Calenian black 
could have found a proper home in the Campanian 
section, and Gnathian might have been placed with 
Apulian. But perhaps the plates were set up before 
the text was completely finished: note the Apulian 
interloper on pl. 33, figs. 9-10, published on an Attic 
plate though recognized as Apulian in the text and 
caption. 

The text is extremely careful and gives full explana- 
tions of the subjects and valuable references to paral- 
lels. A good text is always read attentively, and it is 
with this in mind that the following corrections, 
queries, and additions are made. 

Pl. 12, 3: “Truthahne,” even with a question-mark, 
are clearly impossible, since they are an American bird, 
not known in the Old World until after 1492. 

Pl. 13, 1: Dionysos holds ivy-branches, not vines. 
The ornament is close to that on a black-figured am- 
phora B formerly in the Lucerne market (Ars Antiqua 
Auktion 1, 2 Mai 1959, pl. 46, no. 98). 

Pl. 13, 2: the sword of Poseidon is a sabre (ma- 
chaira). 

Pl. 13, 3-4 (and also pl. 38, 12; pl. 47, 4, 7-8; pl. 
52, 2 and 7): the Disch collection was sold by Heberle 
in Cologne on May rath, 1881. The black-figured 
oinochoe CVA Poland 3, pl. 128, mentioned on p. 29, 
right column, above, is a forgery (cf. Beazley, ABV 
536, under no. 41). 
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Pl. 16, 1-3: the attribution was made by H. R. W. 
Smith, and accepted by Beazley. The shield-device of 
Herakles is an ivy-wreath. 

5) 18,4: Haimon Group (cf. ABV 565, nos. 598- 
606). 

Pl. 18,7: perhaps the lid of a lebes gamikos. 

Pl. 20, 10-11: Laficut Group. For CVA Reading 
pl. 12, 5 read pl. 11, 5. 

Pl. 22, 3-4: for the cross-shaped object see H.R.W. 
Smith in CV A University of California text to pl. 36, 1. 

Pl. 24, 2-4: the reference to Greifenhagen’s article 
on the inscription is 4A 1957, cols. 14-21. 

Pl. 32, 6-7: the staff is striped, hence a scepter. 

Pl. 33,15: Group VI in the classification of these 
vases by Howard and Johnson (AJA 58 [1954] 191- 
207). Add to their list of Group VI also a kantharos 
in Limoges (8043), and one in the Louvre. 

Pl. 34, 1-3: this lekythos should have a vent-hole 
on the shoulder near the handle, since the Sabouroff 
Painter’s white lekythoi usually have a false bottom. 

Pl. 36, 2-3: New York 26.60.23 (unpublished) is 
even closer to this head-vase than the one in the Petit 
Palais cited by Greifenhagen. 

Pl. 42, 8-10: for the outline sketch of a head on 
the bottom compare also the Apulian situla in New 
York (56.171.64; BMMA nas. 15 [1956/7] 179). 

Pl. 45, 1-5: the Boston askos is fig. 24, on p. 31 of 
Greek Gods and Heroes* (1948; revised by George H. 
Chase). A close parallel to the Mannheim askos is 
New York 96.18.58 (G. R. 656, unpublished). 

Pl. 49, 9: two similar aryballoi are in Oxford (col- 
lection of Sir John Beazley) and in Athens (12665). 
The same handles occur on plastic aryballoi of the 
Epilykos Class (ARV 892-3). 

Pl. 49, 15: perhaps Corinthian. 

Pl. 69, index, under Edinburgh-Maler: for 13, 1-4 
read 13, 3-4. 

DretricH von BoTHMER 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Memoirs OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 25 
(1957). American Academy in Rome, 1957. 


This volume of the Memoirs includes three studies, 
those of James H. Oliver, “Symmachi, Homo Felix,” 
of Mason Hammond, “Imperial Elements in the 
Formula of the Roman Emperors during the first Two 
and a Half Centuries of the Empire,” and of Doris M. 
Taylor, “Cosa: Black-Glaze Pottery.” It is with the 
last of these, to which about two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted, that the reviewer undertakes to deal. 

In her paper Miss Taylor has studied the black- 
glaze pottery from five deposits excavated at Cosa 
which cover a range from the late 3rd century to 
approximately 40-30 B.c. Objects of other categories 
found in these deposits are mentioned where their 
evidence adds support to the chronology or where 
they help to indicate the character of the deposits. The 
discussions of the deposits, each accompanied by a 
catalogue of its pottery, are followed by analyses of 
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four main pottery fabrics, three imported and one 
local, and a section devoted to a miscellany of pieces 
of various other fabrics. A short concluding section 
deals with the general aspects of the ceramic industry 
and trade of Cosa during the period covered by the - 
pottery. 


THE pEPosits. Of the five main deposits, desig- 
nated A through E, three, A-C, are fillings connected 
with the construction of public buildings (the Capi- 
tolium, Basilica, and Atrium Publicum), one, D, is 
associated with levelling following the destruction 
of another (Temple X), and the last, E, was appar- 
ently a dump outside the city wall of material derived 
from a clean-up perhaps associated with the construc- 
tion of some undetermined structure. The bulk of 
the material was, then, included in fillings imported, 
so to speak, from other parts of the city for use in 
construction or levelling. Two of the five are of 
extreme range of date: 75 years or so in one case, 
60 to 80 in another (as a rule of thumb, a single 
filling, for chronological purposes, would cease to 
qualify for useful group presentation beyond this © 
range). The deposits are therefore rather low in the 
scale of desirability for providing a chronological 
framework for the pottery, as compared, for instance, 
with grave groups, destruction debris, well or cistern 
groups, or other deposits of constricted time range and 
topographical localization. Miss Taylor has, however, 
extracted the maximum of information from these 
unpromising deposits, and has presented a very 
thorough account of them in both their relative and 
absolute chronological setting. 

As general comment it might be stressed that very 
close dating with material of this character in the 
present stage of knowledge seems improbable. One 
would be inclined, for instance, to question the fine 
distinction drawn between the lower limit of Deposit 
A, at 150, on the one hand, and that of Deposits B and 
C, at 140, on the other. Since all three are, or seem 
to be, involved with the construction of public build- 
ings, one may reasonably inquire whether or not all 
three deposits may not be connected with the building 
activity of a single administration and may not be to 
all intents and purposes contemporary as to time of 
deposition. Miss Taylor notes (192) considerable 
parallelism in the period covered between the pottery 
forms employed at Cosa and those current in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. In such circumstances 
thoughts on chronology based on Greek material 
which the reviewer can offer may be more cogent 
than we would have previously supposed. 

Deposit A. The objects of this deposit come from a 
filling which showed no evidence of stratification, 
but which is nonetheless believed to have included 
some pieces used ritually in a sacred area on the spot 
prior to the erection of the Capitolium plus others 
brought in with filling introduced from elsewhere in 
connection with the construction of the Capitolium. 
The suggested range in date is from ca. 225 to 150 B.c. 
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Ritual use is suggested (although no reason is given 
or evident) for a group of about 130 small glazed 
bowls with incurved rim (apparently those discussed 
under A 21, p. 85), a form ubiquitous and produced 
in great quantities in the Hellenistic Mediterranean 
world. Sacred derivation is also, with more plausible 
reason, indicated for a mug fragment, A 38, one of 
those inscribed with the word pocolom preceded by 
the name of a deity in the genitive (Beazley, EVP 
200ff, for a list). From the Greek side one is tempted, 
however, to bring into relation with these inscribed 
vessels such cups (usually inscribed only with the 
name of the deity er personified abstract idea in the 
genitive) as those found in more secular association 
at Corinth (e.g. O. Broneer, The South Stoa 62-64, and 
plate 14, 5) which are of much the same date as 
the pocola. 

- This example of a pocolom, a figured piece, A 1, 
which may belong to that series also, and A 4, a plate 
fragment of the Genucilia group, are datable well 
beyond the upper limit of the range of the bulk of 
the pottery in Deposit A. At the other end we may 
question if the deposit is not also straining at the 
seams. Such plates as A 6, with horizontal offset rims, 
now seem not to occur in Athens until after the 
middle of the 2nd century. The same is probably also 
true of plates of the form of A 7, with vertical rim. 

Deposit B. The sources of the pieces included here 
are fillings sealed beneath the Basilica, apparently to 
be associated with its construction or with earlier 
activity. A few pieces, designated BB, are from be- 
neath the floor of a colonnade which preceded the 
Basilica on this spot. Numismatic evidence in part 
suggests the dating of the construction of the colon- 
nade and its associated objects soon after 167 B.c., and 
for the Basilica, with its objects, about 140 B.c. 

The pieces are largely fragments. B20: possibly 
from an inkwell? B36c: the only fragment of a 
Megarian bowl in the deposits studied here; seemingly 
modeled on the popular Attic form although not 
necessarily made in Athens. B 33 seems a very unusual 
base fragment. 

Deposit C. This material derived from two stratified 
fills, designated Levels IIT and IV, apparently related 
to a building originally the Atrium Publicum. The 
character of their relationship to it (prior, post, con- 
temporary with use?) is not made clear. The range 
in date suggested for this deposit is 167-140 B.c. 

The preservation of the shapes included here is 
more complete. C 32 and C 35 probably belong to 
identical or related forms, a 2nd century variety of 
shallow, footed drinking cup with recurved handles, 
not unlike one from Athens (Thompson, Hesperia 
3 [1934] 372, D 16). The non-joining base associated 
with C 35 is of a queer shape. A simply profiled ring 
foot would be normal; does it necessarily belong? It is 
interesting at this late date that Level IV’s 17 lamps 
were all wheel made. 

Deposit D. These pieces come from a filling, called 
Level II, laid down between a building known as 
Temple X and the Capitolium following the destruc- 
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tion of the former. It is thought that this filling was 
introduced from elsewhere. Its range in date, suggested 
by comparisons with the other four groups, is between 
130-120 and ca. 70-60 B.c. The latest coin included 
is of ca. 84 B.c. 

D 12: bowls of this form from the Athenian Agora 
were found in circumstances supporting Miss Taylor’s 
suggested lower limit for the deposit. D 23: the identi- 
fication of this fragment from the lip of a Panathenaic 
amphora has already been suggested (Hesperia 26 
[1957] 349). The puzzling wall fragment of a closed 
form decorated with the leg of a running man carry- 
ing a shield, D 24, in incision through a fully glazed 
background is perhaps also to be considered among 
Hellenistic Panathenaics. In technique the representa- 
tion, quite likely that of an hoplitodromos, from a 
reverse, is unparalleled. 

Deposit E. The very fragmentary pieces from this 
deposit come from a pottery dump thrown from the city 
wall representing a single clean-up or accumulation of 
a short period, and including some construction waste. 
The range of the bulk of the material is, however, 
considerable, from ca. 110-100 to 40-30 B.c. Among 
many kinds of ceramic material it is ordinarily ex- 
pected that there will be a certain parallelism in range 
of date in a deposit, and chronological frameworks 
for series of objects are often based, in part at least, 
on this assumption. The much earlier dating (p. 134) 
of the amphora handles (four Rhodian, one Latin), 
ranging from the second to the last quarter of the 
2nd century, therefore, aroused some feeling of doubt 
as to the actual chronological compactness of the 
group. Miss Virginia Grace has now informed me, 
however, in a letter of August 5, 1959, that “more 
recent studies have indicated that the four Rhodian 
handles are datable probably from the last quarter 
of the 2nd into the rst century s.c.” The Rhodian 
handles, in addition to the Latin, are thus now seen 
to fall within the upper limit of the deposit, giving 
their support to the proposed dating, and perhaps 
now illustrating in the sense intended the statement 
on p. 106 that Rhodian handles often date earlier than 
the rest of the pottery with which they are found. 
One would, at any rate, hazard the thought that the 
more durable the ceramic object the greater its lon- 
gevity and the earlier its date in a given deposit. 


THE POTTERY FABRICS. Four distinct fabrics 
are distinguished. Three, labelled Types I-III, are 
stated to correspond to Campana Types A-C of the 
classification set up by Nino Lamboglia (“Per un 
classificazione preliminare della ceramica campana,” 
Atti del 1° Congresso Internazionale di Studi Liguri 
[1950] 139-206). Type IV (pp. 72 and 94) is held 
to be the local fabric of Cosa. In view of the corre- 
spondence accepted between the first three types at 
Cosa and the first three of Lamboglia it would seem 
simpler to have adopted the latter’s designations, call- 
ing the fourth type Local Cosan. Conceivably, how- 
ever, reservations (p. 191) concerning the Campanian 


origin of Lamboglia’s B and C (Etruria and Sicily [?] 
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respectively) were influential in the choice of sepa- 
rate nomenclature. 

The Etruscan fabric, Type II (Lamboglia’s Campana 
B), with buff clay and firm black or blue-black glaze 
appears to be the quality ware among the four, having 
been imported to Cosa before the middle of the 2nd 
century and inspiring local imitation. It seems possible 
that three excellent imported plates found at Corinth 
(Hesperia 18 [1949] 148-49 and pl. 13, 3) may belong 
to this fabric. They were recovered from a well (see 
also Hesperia 16 [1947] 238) probably used until the 
destruction of Corinth by Mummius in 146 B.c., and 
filled with debris deriving, no doubt, from that de- 
struction. The decoration of their floors is similar to 
that of the closely contemporary C 20. The interested 
outsider would be glad to know more precisely what 
forms of Type II have been identified by Beazley in 
EVP as Etruscan, as indicated in footnote 61, p. 191. 
They have eluded search and the reviewer is left with 
the lurking suspicion that forms of the Malacena 
fabric (EVP 230-31), which also often occur in similar 
bluish-black glaze, are meant. 


GENERAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Language. The discussions are often obscure and 
unnecessarily detailed. The reviewer found the intro- 
ductions to the deposits particularly troublesome in 
these respects, to such an extent that he is still not 
entirely confident that his brief re-statements under 
deposit comments above are in every respect correct. 

In deposit summaries the interested student working 
with allied material needs primarily to know the 
author’s conclusions about the archaeological setting 
of the deposit, its character, and its range in date. A 
simple statement of these results of investigation 
followed by concise amplification and reference to 
supporting evidence would usually be sufficient. 

Illustrations. One should theoretically be grateful 
for the ample illustration at large scale provided for 
this study. Twenty plates of photographs at large, if 
not actual, size are included, and twenty-three more 
of profiles, also at large scale. Actually, from the point 
of view of the material, this great generosity was not 
necessary and, in fact, the publication would be more 
readily usable (that is, with less plates to thumb 
through to find what one wants) with a considerable 
pruning of the photographs and with a presentation 
of the drawings in a different manner and at a smaller 
scale. 

a. Photographic illustrations. Pieces which show little 
in photographs as to form or decoration, e.g. A 21, 
A2rc, Bric, B36a, D16c, could well have been 
eliminated. Many fragments illustrated only for the 
stamped decoration of their floors could well have been 
pruned down to rectangular cut-outs comprising only 
the decorated area. The blank surrounding floors, 
usually rimless, add nothing. It is to be regretted that 
no attempt at restoration in plaster of the more com- 
plete forms was made. The three-dimensionality of 
a photographic profile is often a helpful and necessary 
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corrective to the two-dimensional profile drawing, as 
well as the reverse. 

b. Drawings. The twenty-three plates of drawings 
are organized to illustrate the contents of each of the 
five deposits, as are nineteen of the twenty photo- 
graphic plates. For this purpose their presentation is 
undesirably cumbersome to the reader. In illustrations 
of deposits the reader wishes to know two main things, 
the shapes represented and, in a given shape, the range 
of variation in form among the examples which in 
some shapes (not all) may give an indication of the 
time range of the deposit as a whole. The variations 
of the stamped decoration are also of interest. From 
the reader’s point of view the more comprehensibly 
and compactly this information can be presented, 
the better. 

As an interested laborer in a related vineyard the 
reviewer suggests for the illustration of deposits, in 
line with the preceding: 1. the consistent use of full 
profiles (e.g., A2tb) as opposed to half (e.g., A 27) 
or partial, with stamped decoration attached (e.g., 
A 31a); 2. the use of restored profiles for fragmentary 
material where the full form is known with certainty 
or with reasonable certainty; 3. the compression of 
the profile illustrations into one plate (or two, prefera- 
bly facing) with variant examples of each shape in 
clearly marked registers so that the scope of the deposit 
can be readily comprehensible. A breakdown by fabrics 
in such illustrations would no doubt also be illumi- 
nating. 

In Hellenistic pottery, shape development is the sole 
chronometer in many forms. For this reason the basic 
organization of the presentation of the section on 
fabrics represented at Cosa is particularly helpful. The 
presentation is that employed previously by Lamboglia 
(op.cit.) as well. For each shape represented in all 
four fabrics, a short account is given, accompanied 
in the text by a drawing of the shape under discussion. 
To this basic form of presentation, the reviewer would 
recommend the substitution of several profiles of each 
shape to indicate the significant range in shape de- 
velopment. For each fabric it would also be desirable 
to devote a single page illustration giving, at reduced 
scale, examples of all shapes represented in that fabric, 
in order to make possible ready comparisons with 
other Mediterranean fabrics already isolated or to be 
put forward in the future. 

We are grateful to Miss Taylor for this thorough 
study of the Hellenistic pottery of Cosa. It is to be 
hoped that other studies and summaries of local 
Hellenistic fabrics may be added to our astonishingly 
short list. Miss Taylor’s study points up the parallelism 
between Hellenistic black-glaze fabrics of the West 
and the East and makes it seem probable that the less 
well known wares of the various regions of the 
Hellenistic Mediterranean may be more closely allied 
than those regional products which spring to mind 
more readily. Further local studies of the plainer 
Hellenistic wares should then be of wide benefit and 
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pertinence to archaeologists in all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


G. Rocrer Epwarps 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Varia Epicrapuica, by Giinther Klaffenbach. 
(Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1958 Nr. 2). Pp. 
31, pls. 2. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1958. D.M. 
5.50. 


These thirteen epigraphical notes, dedicated to Josef 
Keil and Marcus N. Tod, include six new texts and 
add several new readings, restorations and interpreta- 
tions to published documents. Klaffenbach’s illumi- 
nating comments throughout display the breadth of 
his interests and experience as well as the depth of 
his knowledge of epigraphy and its problems. 

The inscriptions studied are indeed varia: a dedica- 
tion to Artemis found in Germany (III), an unusual 
maledictory gravestone in Macedonia (XI), and sev- 
eral new Aitolian texts (I, II), in addition to such 
well-known documents as the Astynomoi of Perga- 
mon (VIII) and the decrees of Lampsakos (V = SEG 
XIII 458), among others. Many of the improved texts 
and interpretations are certainly correct (e.g. IX, the 
prescript of an Athenian decree; X, roddois Ereow = 
Modern Greek ypéva wodAd; XII, "Eywatra as a 
proper name), but others will find less ready accept- 
ance (e.g. the ingenious proposal of éri8apno: for the 
difficult ds xa of VIT, where the error 
is attributed to the drafters of the decree). In his 
discussion of the elusive Aitolian sites south of Lake 
Trichonis (II no. 1), Klaffenbach is probably right 
in rejecting Kirsten’s identification of Metapa with 
the remains at Kato Makrinou, but his own arguments 
are weakened by a failure even to acknowledge the 
serious objections raised most recently by Walbank, 
A Historical Commentary to Polybius 1 543ff. 

But irrespecitve of individual opinions on specific 
problems, the monograph is an excellent model of 
epigraphical method, and could well serve students 
and scholars alike as an illustrative supplement to the 
same author’s recent handbook, Griechische Epi- 
graphik. 

N. EpMonson 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 

CLASSICAL STUDIES, ATHENS 


BogroTian AND West Greek Tomastonss, by P. M. 
Fraser and T. Rénne. Pp. xv + 229, pls. 32, maps 
2. Skrifter Utgivna Av Svenska Institutet I Athen 
4, VI. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1957. Sw. Crs. 85. 


Some of this material has had to wait over a century 
for publication, and the bulk of the Boeotian section 
had been studied and prepared for publication by 
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Jacobsthal a half century ago. In view of this, the 
authors have rightly felt justified in proceeding with 
this work, although at several points they have been 
prevented from achieving a completely exhaustive 
study of all the stones known to have existed or to 
exist, partly because of prior publication rights held 
by others, and partly because of the inaccessibility of 
some of the stones caused by the dislocations of war. 
The authors have been scrupulous in indicating the 
extent of their own responsibility and their indebted- 
ness to the notes, photographs and unpublished studies 
of Jacobsthal and Klaffenbach, but it is clear that the 
work is essentially their own. 

The two parts of the book are quite separate, but 
enough connections are demonstrated between the 
material of the two areas to explain their inclusion 
under a single title. Part one deals with Boeotian ma- 
terial, part two, with material from Western Greece 
(Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, Locris, and the Ionian 
Islands). 

The material from part one falls into two groups; 
there is a fairly homogeneous group from ancient 
Tanagra found in the museum at Skimatari, and a 
group from the museum at Thebes, which though 
probably largely of Theban provenance, may include 
pieces from Boeotia at large. Though a few examples 
of epichoric script indicate dates before the middle of 
the fourth century, the bulk of the material is of 
Hellenistic date. After a catalogue of the stones, largely 
of hitherto unpublished material, there follow chap- 
ters dealing with a survey of Boeotian funerary art, 
the rectangular and oblong monuments in particular, 
technique, decoration and composition, chronology, 
epigraphy, and conclusions. Two appendices deal with 
epigraphical notes on the names, and stone helmets 
found in the museum. 

Part two begins with a series of catalogues of tomb- 
stones from Western Greece arranged by site, but 
contains only those West Greek tombstones which 
exhibit features in which they were interested: car- 
touches, tabulae ansatae, relief-lettering and so on— 
about one half of the total extant material. These are 
followed by chapters dealing with the general back- 
ground, and analysis of the inscriptions, chronology, 
decoration, funerary art, and general conclusions. In 
an appendix, analogous material from the Peloponnese 
is listed. 

The most characteristic feature of the Boeotian 
tombstones is their T shape, in which a horizontal 
cross member, which varies in shape from a beam-like 
to a more normal oblong set of proportions, is sup- 
ported by a vertical post. The authors plausibly con- 
jecture that this is a rendering in stone of a more 
primitive style consisting of a wooden plaque on a 
pole. 

The Theban stones were usually coated with stucco, 
and often painted with red, yellow or blue and perhaps 
green. In some there was no relief, the decoration 
being indicated entirely by painting. Those from 
Tanagra, on the other hand, show no trace of stucco 
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or color. A peculiarity of the Theban group is of 
special interest: quite a few of these use painted rather 
than engraved inscriptions, apparently applied by use 
of a stencil in some instances. 

The study of the decoration and art of the stones 
makes it clear that the workmen were relatively un- 
touched by the higher forms of sculptural traditions 
reflected in the grave-stelai. There are traces of Perga- 
mene influences and connections with Western Greece, 
but little connection with Athenian art. None of it is 
inspired, some of it is competent, and much of it is, 
frankly, crude and repetitive. It is, in fact, just what 
one would expect from a conservative rural community 
such as Boeotia. 

Turning to the West Greek stones, the authors first 
demonstrate the essential unity of the culture of the 
whole area in a brief historical survey, then turn 
to a study of those stones which have peculiar features 
common to the area. The first of these peculiar features 
are two unusual types of letter style: the engraved 
tremelo-lettering, found only at Ambrakia, and relief 
lettering. These seem to be characteristic of Western 
Greece alone, although a few examples of relief letter- 
ing are found in Boeotia. Similarly, in nomenclature 
the authors find a homogeneous and largely distinct 
tradition. A study of the chronology of the stones indi- 
cates that the essential traditions of the area were 
already present in the archaic period. 

A feature which the West Greek stones share in 
general with those of Boeotia is the variety of devices 
for marking off the inscription-field. Margins, sunk or 
raised, panels extending across the stone from edge 
to edge, cartouches, or a contained field, usually 
rectangular (rarely oval), fillets and strings, and 
finally, tabulae ansatae. The Western Greek artisans 
also were fond of pictorial representations of leaves 
and branches, particularly those of the oak tree, which 
was traditionally associated with the area. On the 
whole, the art of Western Greece seems much more 
creative and effective than that of Boeotia, but the 
inter-relationship between the two areas is clearly 
demonstrated. 

There can be nothing but praise for the production 
of the book. Its scholarship is careful and wide-rang- 
ing, its literary style is clear and graceful, its typog- 
raphy and reproductions of photographs are exemplary 
and its proof-reading almost impeccable. The indices, 
catalogues and other mechanical details are useful 
and complete. It is, in fact, a demonstration of what 
devoted scholarship can achieve with material the 
vast bulk of which is intrinsically rather dreary. 


Dovuctas FEAVER 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


La LEGA TESSALA FINO AD ALEssANDRO Macno, by 
Marta Sordi. (Studi Pubblicati dall’Istituto Itali- 
ano per la Storia Antica, Fasc. 15°.) Pp. vii + 387. 
Rome, Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica, 1958. 
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This exhaustive study of Thessaly from the begin- 


nings down to 321 B.c. is the work of a young mem- 
ber of the school of De Sanctis whose competence in 
Greek history is attested by a series of articles begun 
in 1950, and it is a worthy successor to the fourteen 
previous monographs which have appeared under the 
same auspices. It shows the mastery of material and 
unhurried analysis for which this school is known, 
and an ingenuity of approach which is reminiscent 
of De Sanctis’ great master Beloch. It is not designed 
for rapid reading but for intensive study. Detailed 
problems are discussed at length in fine print, while 
long footnotes frequently discuss evidence on matters 
of scarcely less importance. Ten chapters carry the 
narrative from Thessalian origins to Philip II, and 
they are followed by a chapter of “Conclusions” and 
eight appendices occupying sixty-five pages. Archae- 
ology, however, features very little, and linguistics 
not at all. 

The title of the book is in some ways forced and in 
some ways misleading, but it is integral to the author’s 
plan. While recognizing that Thessaly was only rather 
rarely a political unity, she feels that such occasions 
were the fulfillment of its destiny. Of the events of 
352 B.c., for example, she writes: “Col 352 ebbe inizio 
una fase nuova, tessalo-macedone, della politica di 
Filippo; il suo panellenismo nacque in Tessaglia e 
trovd in Tessaglia le formule ideali e i mezzi per 
la sua attuazione. I] programma delfico anfizionico su 
cui Aleva figlio di Simo, e poi Giasone di Fere ave- 
vano fondato il loro sogno egemonico fu attuato dal 
loro pit grande successore, Filippo di Macedonia.” 
From the time of the (supposed) arrival of the Thes- 
salians in Thessaly in the Dark. Ages, their destiny 
was to unite, to penetrate central Greece and to control 
the Delphic Amphictyony, and to attain what Dio- 
dorus is fond of calling the “hegemony” of Greece. 
This mission is the thread on which their history is 
hung from the Lelantine and First Sacred Wars over 
a brief period of greatness before and after 500 B.c. 
It explains their Medizing in the Persian Wars, and 
the betrayal of Athens at the Battle of Tanagra. It 
reached its fulfillment with Jason of Pherae and again 
with Philip, who became their lifelong leader (véuo 
@erradév tayds) and supported himself at Delphi 
and at Corinth with Thessalian votes. The rest of 
Thessalian history is aberration or temporary setback. 

In telling his story, a historian inevitably looks for 
such threads to provide cohesion to his narrative, and 
there is no harm in it, provided that he does not force 
his evidence. This is a difficulty of which Dr. Sordi 
is well aware, and she is commendably judicious. I 
am, nevertheless, conscious of difficulties. 

She recognizes that the people of whom she writes 
are known in antiquity as “the Thessalians” and “the 
cities” as well as “the league (koinon) of the Thessa- 
lians.” She notes possible racial differences between 
the ruling class and the dependent Penestae, and 
accepts the socially complex pattern of the landed 
barons and the various classes in the cities: nobility, 
more or less wealthy bourgeoisie, and commons. There 
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were rivalries and hostility between one city or one 
tetras and another, between the landed aristocracy 
and the equites and the demos with a tyrant as its 
champion. It must have been a rare situation when the 
elder Daochus of Pharsalus “ruled ail of Thessaly 
legally and not by force for twenty-seven years, and 
Thessaly swelled with vast and rich-fruited peace and 
prosperity” (SIG 274 V1), although that was not a 
period of general peace (the Peloponnesian War was 
going on) or of pan-Hellenic aspirations. Individual 
parts of Thessaly were normally at odds with each 
other, and pursuing such a foreign policy as might 
help to secure their domestic position, The unity 
amid this diversity, I believe, Dr. Sordi finds in the 
Thessalian origins and in a common magistracy. 

She believes that the Thessalians were Dorians and 
their leaders Heraklids, and that they came into the 
country from the Doric enclave in the southeastern 
Aegean, expelling the Boeotians except such as re- 
mained to become Penestae. Thereafter she follows the 
Greek tradition that the Thessalians were driven up 
into the plateau but later returned! into the Spercheius 
valley and became members of the Amphictyony of 
Anthela, whence they later expanded south to Delphi 
with the amalgamation of the two amphictyonies, 
their high mark being the successes of Eurylochus 
in the First Sacred War. None of this is very well 
attested and the ruins of Lianocladi do not tell an 
unambiguous tale. Opinions will inevitably differ, 
and the most sensible account will not necessarily be 
the truest. It should be remarked, however, that 
while the testimony of myth and language may be no 
easier to interpret than that of archaeology, the 
testimony in this case, ignored by the author, seems 
adverse to her thesis. There are obvious difficulties to 
bringing Dorian invaders down over the Balkan 
mountains into Thessaly from the west, but on the 
other hand the great Thessalian hero, Herakles, wor- 
shipped on Mt. Oeta, is no more admitted by anyone 
(I suppose) to be Dorian in origin, and the language 
of Thessaly was not Doric but Aeolic, closely akin to 
that of Lesbos, with fewer Northwest Greek features 
even than the kindred Boeotian. C. D. Buck (The 
Greek Dialects [1955] not cited by Dr. Sordi) classes 
Thessalian with East Greek, what we should perhaps 
now call “Mycenaean.” This might give the Thes- 
salians a unity, Penestae and all, but it would be in 
a different sense than that contemplated by the author. 

Equal difficulty attends the author’s attempt to 
explain the division of Thessaly into four parts 
(Thessaliotis and the rest), traditionally associated 
with Aleuas the Red, as being secondary and artificial, 
apart from any tribal considerations. In support of this 
thesis, she identifies Aleuas the Red with Aleuas the 
friend of Simonides of the late sixth century. Demos- 
thenes called these tetrades vn, which shows what 
a Greek tended to think of them, and the other tradi- 
tions concerning Aleuas the Red look more ancient. 
What circumstances at the end of the sixth century, 
for example, would have been favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a basic cleruchical organization? We are 
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told by Aristotle that Aleuas “divided up the city (an 
awkward term, but we do not know the circumstances) 
and provided that each kleros should furnish forty 
knights and eighty footmen.” This looks feudal, but 
in any case, by the time of Simonides, Thessaly was 
firmly in the hands of the great families, rural or 
urban, and no fresh division of it is thinkable. 

It is a truism of Greek history that Thessaly was 
normally or often ruled by a lifelong official called 
tagos, but the evidence for this is very slim. Inscrip- 
tions, especially those of later periods, show that there 
were numerous local officials of that name, usually 
collegiate, and Xenophon calls Jason tagos, stating that 
he became vépm @erraddv rayés, which is usually 
translated “sagos according to the law of the Thes- 
salians.” In addition, an inscription from Thetonium 
which is best read in Buck’s Greek Dialects, no. 35 
(pp. 225f), records the grant to a certain Sotaerus of 
dovAiav xatéAeay and confers upon him the title of 
Benefactor xév raya xév drayia. This is dated in the 
middle of the fifth century. The phrase is clearly 
conventional, meaning something like “in war and in 
peace,” and if it is taken in the sense in which it has 
regularly been taken, meaning “when there is a tagos 
and when there is no tagos,” then it is evidence for 
a traditional Thessalian official of that name. Dr. Sordi 
takes it in this way, and uses it as evidence for the 
existence of a Thessalian League from of old. When 
in SIG 184 of 361/o s.c. the Thessalians appear headed 
by an dpywv, she finds this an innovation. But here 
as elsewhere she puts too much faith on the willingness 
of the Greeks to use technical terms (notably in her 
long first appendix on the Thessalian constitution, 
which her readers would do well to go through first 
before tackling anything else). 

The term rayds is not necessarily technical. It is 
probably Aeolic or East Greek, and thus occurs com- 
monly in the Athenian dramatists. Aristophanes hails 
the Sausage Seller as rév ’"A@nvév rayé. It is to rdooeav 
what dpyos (for some reason, dpywv became the usual 
term instead) is to dpyew. The abstract term in the 
one case is dpy7, in the other rayy, and that explains 
the expression in the Thetonium inscription, which 
(in my opinion) has nothing to do with the existence 
of an all-Thessalian tagos. It means “in order or 
disorder,” and raydés remains a general rather than a 
specific Thessalian term. Xenophon meant that Jason 
became “ruler of the Thessalians legally,” not “tagos 
according to the Thessalian constitution.” The differ- 
ence is fundamental. Xenophon’s use of the term, 
incidentally (in contrast with Ephorus-Diodorus), may 
well go back to contacts with his personal enemy 
Menon of Pharsalus, either at Athens or in the army 
of Cyrus. 

As a history of Thessaly, whether a league or other- 
wise, the book is of substantial value as a thorough 
reéxamination of the evidence, the problems, and 
modern opinion. The author has, generally speaking, 
read everything and considered everything, and this 
is no small accomplishment in so well-travelled an 
area of ancient history where the sources are often so 
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unsatisfactory. Since so many opinions have been ex- 
pressed, it is impossible for her to be completely orig- 
inal very often. For some reason, she seems not to 
cite either Glotz or Bengtson, one of whom is very 
full and the other quite recent. Her closest compari- 
son is with Westlake, with whom she often agrees, 
and from whom she borrows (without acknowledg- 
ment, p. 227) an especially well-turned phrase 
(“humiliating but not particularly dangerous”; West- 
lake, Thessaly, p. 154). She deserves primarily com- 
mendation and consultation. I may, without criticism, 
mention a few points of detail. 

It seems to me doubtful that commercial considera- 
tions were important in the destruction of Cirrha in 
the First Sacred War, but that was, of course, the time 
when Athenian pottery began to capture the Western 
markets. Thessalian influence at Delphi may well have 
been strong before and after 500 B.c., but it is hard 
to see this influence in the appeal of Thebes for 
Aeginetan support against Athens. If the battles of 
Ceressus and Hyampolis belong to the 480’s (they 
are usually dated earlier), they might account for the 
loss of Delphian support by Cleomenes, who was a 
friend of Thessaly. It is not easy to see the evidence 
for fixed classes: the Aleuadae (who were certainly 
a family and not a faction), the aristocracy of Phar- 
salus, cavalry, infantry, the rich burghers of Pherae. 
And at all events, if the Thessalian immeis of SIG 184 
constituted an dpy7, so must also those of Athens, who 
also swore to the treaty. The publication of the 
Delphian dedication by Georges Daux (BCH 82 
[1958] 329-34) shows that rov dwd Tavaypaiov refers 
to the spoil, not to a Thessalian faction. Dr. Sordi 
believes that Jason was the son and immediate suc- 
cessor of Lycophron, not admitting an intermediate 
reign of Polyalces (as Westlake), and there is, of 
course, no specific evidence for one. She believes that 
Jason became a member of the Second Athenian 
League and that his name was excised from the stela 
(pace Woodhead) when he subsequently became a 
pan-Thessalian official. She credits Pelopidas’ pan- 
Hellenic attitudes to his Thessalian contacts, and 
his recognition in this connection of the importance 
of Delphi. 

I cannot believe that Alexander of Pherae was 
elected tagos, and would see Xenophon’s comment as 
non-technical (Hell. 6.4.35: éwei 3 airds wapéAaBe 
dpxyv xaAderds Berradois tayds éyévero). Not only 
was Alexander hardly more than 21 at this time, but 
two of the major cities, Larissa and Crannon, were 
opposed to him. It is an interesting suggestion that 
Philip II relied on Pharsalus, Alexander the Great on 
the Aleuadae of Larissa, with whom he claimed rela- 
tionship. Thessaly did not revolt against Alexander on 
his accession, in spite of Polyaenus. Later, however, 
perhaps because of heavy losses among the Thessalian 
cavalry in Asia, they turned against him, and joined 
the general Greek revolt after his death. 


C. Braprorp WELLEs 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Ruécion et Zancie. Histoire, commerce et civilisa- 
tion des cités chalcidiennes du détroit de Messine, 
by G. Vaillet. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 189.) Pp. 407, pls. 
20. Paris, 1958. 


This study has a wider range than the local history 
of Rhegion and Zankle, the two Chalcidian colonies 
on either side of the Strait of Messina, for the author 
has fittingly set their story in the general pattern of 
Greek colonization and trade in the western Mediter- 
ranean. The strait was the natural passage for colonial 
and commercial expeditions, beset in literary tradition 
rather than in fact by such dangers as Scylla and 
Charybdis, and used much more than the land tracks 
which cut across the tip of the Italian peninsula. 
Vallet argues convincingly that the only land route of 
significance was that trom Sybaris to Laos, which 
did have a limited use for the transport of luxury 
goods from Sybaris in the latter part of the sixth 
century. Thus the foundation and growth of the 
cities, which controlled the traffic through the strait, 
have to be studied in relation to western Greek coloni- 
zation and trade. 

The first part of the book discusses the start of 
colonization and the foundation of Rhegion and 
Zankle, making full use of recently discovered archaeo- 
logical material to develop some revision of current 
views. Vallet rejects the thesis of Blakeway and, more 
recently, of Dunbabin, on the existence of precoloniza- 
tion trade, at least in pottery. He points out that the 
earliest Greek pottery found in Italy or Sicily (Co- 
rinthian Geometric) is from a Greek colony itself, 
Pithekoussai on the island of Ischia. Its foundation is 
placed ca. 770 B.c., but it is suggested that the motive 
was trade rather than agriculture: perhaps at first 
Greek textiles, wine and oil for metal and slaves from 
Campania. A priori, if not on the ceramic evidence, 
one might suspect some preliminary trade from the 
siting of the colony so far up the Italian coast. Follow- 
ing on the foundation of Pithekoussai came the agri- 
cultural colonization in Sicily at Naxos and Megara 
Hyblaea, before that of Cumae which is placed ca. 
740. These establishments and the colony at Syracuse 
in 734, drew traffic through the Strait of Messina and 
led to the foundation of Rhegion and Zankle II ca. 
730. Slightly earlier, perhaps, a pirate’s nest (Thuc. 
6.4.5.) was established at Zankle (I). There is as yet 
no archaeological confirmation for the foundation of 
the cities, but the argument seems valid. 

In the second part of the study the history of the 
two cities is presented as fully as the scanty evidence 
allows, for there is little notice of them in the literary 
sources, and the sites have not been systematically 
excavated. Vallet, however, offers a topographical study 
and sketch plans of each site (on pl. u, Rhegion, the 
Marina is not marked, although it is a point of refer- 
ence in the discussion), as well as a catalogue and 
illustrations of pottery, coins and terracottas. The 
account is interwoven with the general growth of 
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Greek trade and has some valuable observations on 
the respective Corinthian, Phocaean and Athenian 
parts in it. It is amplified, too, by discussion of the 
Chalcidian culture in South Italy and Sicily, and 
Rhegion claimed as the place of origin for Chalcidian 
pottery and bronze-work, the chief product of which 
is the great vessel found at Vix in France. Stesichorus 
of Himmera is discussed as one of the literary figures 
of this culture and some, rather perfunctory, attention 
given to the law-givers, Charondas and Zaleucus. 

By way of conclusion, Vallet treats the tyranny of 
Anaxilas in the late archaic period, under whose direc- 
tion political unification of the two cities was achieved, 
and his struggle against the growing hegemony of 
Syracuse which ultimately absorbed them. The author 
has written a well conceived and clearly organized 
study with the archaeological evidence skillfully used 
to give insight into the complex problem of western 
Greek commerce and to delineate the function and 
character of the two cities on the strait. 


Cart Roesuck 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


RECHERCHES sUR L’HISTOIRE ET LES CULTES DE 
Tuasos, II. De 196 avant J.-C. jusqu’a la fin de 
lantiquité, by Christianne Dunant and Jean 
Pouilloux. (Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, Etudes 
Thasiennes, V.) De Boccard, Paris, 1958. 


Like Recherches I (= Etudes Thasiennes III [ 1954]) 
on the history and cults of Thasos from the foundation 
of the city to 196 B.c., Recherches Il proceeds on an 
excellent plan, whereby the historical interest, which 
is the chief interest of the coins and inscriptions, really 
dominates the publication. Texts from the French 
excavations are meticulously edited. These new texts 
are not presented merely as of a certain classification 
but are used together with the material of the JG to 
illustrate the historical development in its several 
aspects. Full indexes serve the philologist as well as 
the historian. This is altogether a very distinguished 
publication which does honor to the French School, 
to the authors, and to their teacher, Louis Robert, 
who read the manuscript. 

It appears that Thasos recovered with the eclipse of 
her continental rival, Macedon, particularly after the 
closing of the Macedonian mines in 148 8.c. Thasian 
commerce, hitherto coastal, penetrated to the interior 
of Thrace, Moesia and Dacia, and Thasos, which still 
exported chiefly oil and wine, had, during the second 
and first centuries 8.c., a kind of commercial monopoly 
in the north and a position not unlike that of Delos 
in the south. Chapter I on Thasos and the Roman 
Republic studies the distribution of Thasian coins 
abroad and the frequency of other coins at Thasos; 
it presents as Nos. 170-72 decrees of Assos, Lampsacus 
and Rhodes in honor of a certain Dionysodorus who 
had influence with the Roman governor of Macedonia. 
Of even greater interest are No. 174 with a senatus 
consultum covered by a letter of Sulla and No. 175 
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with a letter of Dolabella. These fragmentary inscrip- 
tions show, as the authors infer, that Thasos stood out 
against Mithradates at some risk and great loss. After 
the war she not only recovered her continental posses- 
sions but received in addition Peparethos and Skiathos, 
which she held until the Battle of Philippi. 

In Chapter II on Thasos and Rome under the Early 
Empire the authors agree with Friedrich that Augustus 
figures as a benefactor because he left the city a 
civitas libera, although Thasos had served as a refuge 
for Pompeians and a base for Brutus and Cassius. 
This chapter presents important inscriptions, notably 
No. 179, a letter of Claudius declining specifically a 
temple but generally accepting other (divine) honors 
and reassuring the city concerning privileges granted 
by Augustus; No. 180, an honorary base for an ex- 
priest of Claudius in fact; No. 182, a letter from the 
praesidial procurator of the new province of Thrace 
exempting Thasos from a levy of auxilia; No. 186, a 
suggestive letter from another governor of Thrace 
concerning boundaries on the continent and a dispute 
with the Roman colony of Philippi over expenses aris- 
ing from the cursus publicus. 

Chapter III on Thasian Society under the Empire 
offers comments on nomenclature and gives Nos. 225- 
230, lists mentioning many who received the title 
“philokaisar and philopatris,” including one man who 
became philokaisar and philopatris for the second 
time. The title is plausibly connected, in Chapter IV 
on Religion and Culture in the Roman Period, with 
a special celebration of the imperial cult every four 
years when a rich man could display both his loyalty 
to the emperor and his love of Thasos. Illustrating both 
the survival of the old cults and new influences from 
the continent, the authors underline the loyalty of 
Thasians to the Greek gods for ten centuries. 

The Late Empire might well pass for one of the 
most prosperous periods that Thasos had ever known, 
according to the authors, who note, however, the 
sclerosis of late antiquity, the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands. There were colossal works of archi- 
tecture. The interest of the epigraphical harvest falls 
off, but the text and commentary of the Christian 
epigram, No. 370, will arrest attention. 

After this survey of the contents I return to No. 179, 
the letter of Claudius declining excessive honors. It is 
the second imperial letter of this type to be published 
since M. P. Charlesworth’s article, “The Refusal of 
Divine Honours, an Augustan Formula,” BSR 15 
(1939) 1-10, the other being the last in the series, a 
letter of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus to the 
Athenians, published by the reviewer in The Sacred 
Gerusia, No. 24. At the beginning of his reign Claudius 
wrote to the Alexandrians, “I deprecate . . . the ap- 
pointment of a high priest to me and the erection 
of temples, for . . . I hold that sacred fanes and the 
like have by all ages been attributed only to the gods” 
(P. Lond. 1912, H. I. Bell’s translation). By 42 a.p. 
he was writing to the Thasians, “I decline the temple, 
which I judge to be only for the gods; I accept the 
other honors, which are distinctions for excellent 
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rulers.” Whereas the authors interpret this last phrase 
as invoking not only the example of Augustus but a 
veritable tradition of the dynasty, to me it seems a 
mere generalization. Nor do I agree when the authors 
on pp. 69-70 suggest hypocrisy in the refusal of the 
temple. Unlike Tiberius this emperor indicates clearly 
what he will and will not accept. The question of 
a high priest had not been raised. High priests had 
been tolerated by Tiberius and welcomed by Caligula 
and would be welcomed again by Nero, but Claudius 
drew a now familiar line between priest and high 
priest of the emperor, as the evidence collected by the 
reviewer in The Athenian Expounders, Ch. V1, shows 
in the case of Athens. The distinction may have been 
too fine for his successors, but existed for Claudius, 
who, eschewing the deviations of Tiberius and Calig- 
ula, returned to the tradition of Augustus, with some 
concessions. 
James H. OLiver 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Spina, by Nereo Alfieri and Paolo Enrico Arias. 
Photographs by Max Hirmer. Pp. 83, pls. 82. 
Sansoni Editore, Firenze, 1958. 7000 lire. 


For the study of Etruscology remarkable new books 
are offering material never before available and illus- 
trated by the latest developments of photography. I 
cannot do better than quote from Alfieri’s introduction 
to Spina: “Ma l’interesse attorno a Spina non é nuovo, 
bensi ha origini lontane che si confondono con gli 
albori stessi dell’Umanesimo. Ad occuparsi della citta 
scomparsa furono i primi Umanisti: per non parlare 
del Boccaccio, nelle cui opere secondarie compare 
Spina, nel ’400 é il forlivese Flavio Biondo ad iniziare 
la ricerca del sito di Spina, appuntando |’occhio erudito 
sulle antistante paludi romagnole. Dopo I’accenno del 
primo topografo dell’Italia antica, tutti i dotti e gli 
idraulici di quella fascia adriatica ebbero in eredita 
il problema. . . . il Poeta della storia si esalta ricordando 
che 

Diomede avea 
di delfic’oro e argivo onor. vestita 
d’Adria reina 
Spina pelasga (Carducci).” 


Next turn to the maps of Spina and Ferrara in 
Spina following p. 16. Then note that at the same 
time the Bollingen Series is publishing in C. J. Jung’s 
Coll. Works, vol. 9, Part II, AION, the Mithraic god 
of the 2nd-3rd century who in his panoply closely 
resembles the types of Spina. 

The enormous work involved may be suggested by 
the number of burials, 7000. It has been impossible 
to identify the sex of the adult bodies, but the graves 
of children can be identified by the tiny teeth and the 
small playthings about them. 

The study of La Ceramica Greca is under the direc- 
tion of Paolo Enrico Arias. The description of the 
vase pictures is prefaced by a note that the text is 
entirely the work of P. E. Arias with the exception of 
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pls. 18-21, 28-33, 50-53, 82-87, for which N. Alfieri 
is responsible. First the range of dating is reestablished 
(from the first 10 years of the 5th century to the 4th 
century B.c.); then, the interest in special myths: 
battles with giants, with amazons, The magnificent 
pictures now speak for themselves. One vase may be 
selected for scrutiny as peculiarly significant (pls. 74- 
81). This is a crater with volutes, by Polygnotus, 
440-430 B.c., picturing a religious ceremony before 
Dionysus-Hades and Artemis-Hecate. First, the whole 
vase is presented; then the 2 sides, first, complete 
scenes, then details, 1. to r., r. to 1., until finally the 
procession reaches the god, seated on his throne (pl. 
87) calmly awaiting the ceremonies in his honor. 

As a background for Spina, R. Bloch’s Arte Etrusca, 
vol. VII (69 tavole nei colori originali, 32 tavole in 
bianco e nero, 1958) is an invaluable aid, for in one 
great volume, magnificently illustrated, it presents all 
the Etruscan treasures discovered and housed in 
Europe: the frescoes of Tarquinia’s 5th century tombs, 
the terracotta statues of Veii (Apollo, Mercury) sar- 
cophagi, antefixes, jewelry. The reader seems escorted 
through the Vatican and the Villa Giulia in Rome, 
the Archaeological Museum in Florence, the Louvre 
in Paris, and returns to Spina with a new sense of the 
contribution which discoveries there have made to 
the whole field of Etruscology. 

Only these two books themselves can convey the 
excitement of the rites built up gradually until the 
reader participates in the worship of the medieval 
Alexander, understands the meaning of the Tournai 
tapestries, the dream of Nettanebos and the “Tempo 
di Roma.” 

For further bibliography consult: George Cary, The 
Medieval Alexander, ed. D. J. A. Ross (Cambridge 
University Press 1956); Lawrence Durrell, Justine, 
Balthasar, Mountoliva (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York 1959); J. A. K. Thomson, Gilbert Murray, 1866- 
1957 (Oxford University Press, 1958); Alexis Curvers, 
Tempo di Roma, t. Edouard Hyams (Secker and 
Warburg, London 1959); Freya Stark, Alexander's 
Path, illustrated by the author’s photographs and maps 
(John Murray Ltd. 1958); George Cary, The City of 
Evil, with The Golden Honeycomb, ed. D. J. A. Ross 
(Cambridge University Press, 1956); C. A. Williamson 
and D. Odenthal, Apulia. Imperial Splendour in 
Southern Italy with 231 pls. in inonochrome (Thames 
and Hudson, London 1959). For Alexander see pls. 
229-30. Compare The Wars of Alexander (xvth cent. 
Ms. Latin), National Library of Wales (printed at 
the Oxford University Press). Nettanebus, King of 
Egypt (a) sends orders to his army (b) works a spell 
against Artaxerxes. See B. E. Perry, Aesopica (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1952) passim. 

The earliest version of the Dream of Nettanebos is 
a papyrus fragment found at Memphis, dated by Bruno 
Lavagnini in the first part of the second century B.c. 
(Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea {Teub- 
ner 1922] 37-42). It ends with the offended gods 
ordering Nettanebos to have certain hieroglyphics 
carved in the temple, and the hired carver meeting 
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a pretty girl! Ben Edwin Perry thinks that the carving 
was never done, therefore the gods were antagonized 
and Nettanebos was forced into the exile with which 
Pseudo-Callisthenes begins (Sather Lectures, in ms.). 
This is why it is necessary to work backward from 
medieval mss. and tapestries to try to picture the 
“Dream of Nettanebos” and its effects. For additional 
bibliography see S. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 
(1956); C. A. Robinson Jr., “The Extraordinary Ideas 
of Alexander the Great,” AHR 42, 2 (Jan. 1957). My 
book, More Essays on Greek Romances (Longmans 
1945) summarizes the life of Alexander and the 
various acta, from the Ninus Romance to Apuleius, 
thus giving a background for the splendid new illus- 
trations of “the Dream of Nettanebos.” 

After all, the work done at Spina is only a part of 
a new Renaissance of learning: the Blegens have re- 
stored to us the Palace of Nestor; B. H. Hill and 
Rodney Young have again untied the Gordion knot. 
But also the great literary critics of the day are focus- 
ing their transistors on antiquity. Lawrence Durrell 
in his tetralogy reviving Alexandria, Henri Peyre 
pursuing the Baroque through the centuries, John 
Peirce making his greatest concert of the M.I.T and 
Vassar glee clubs a revival of Purcell’s Fairy Queen, 
and the best fiction of today, in its wordy, tortuous 
way, is giving new life to The Founders of Rome and 
to the Testa di Roma. The Castalian spring has not 
dried! 

ExizasetH Hazerton Haicut 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Tue Erruscans, by Raymond Bloch. (Ancient 


Peoples and Places, edited by Glyn Daniel.) Pp. 
194, figs. 41, pls. 48. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York 1958. 


Etruscology has been a serious study since Dennis, 
a scholarly one since Ducati. Thanks to the dispas- 
sionate hard work and shrewd conjectures of genera- 
tions of scholars, our knowledge of the Etruscan 
civilization is now extensive and reasonably coherent, 
however incomplete. We know, for example, that the 
Etruscans were a people of real, if limited genius, 
whose greatest vigor, political and artistic, extended 
from the late seventh century s.c. through the sixth, 
and that though their Greek contemporaries sur- 
passed them in intellectual and artistic power, the 
influence of Greece stimulated rather than overwhelmed 
’ the less gifted Etruscans during this period. Toward 
the beginning of the classical period, the expulsion of 
the Etruscans from Rome and their failure to rally 
after their defeat at the hands of the Greeks in Cam- 
pania not only meant the end of the Etruscan empire 
but are evidence of the limitations of the Etruscan 
intellect. Though the early Latins, particularly the 
Romans, learned the arts of civilization from Etruria, 
by the beginning of the third century Rome had sur- 
passed Etruria in political shrewdness and artistic 
power, and before the century was out, Etruria had 
been gathered into the sphere of Rome. 
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Yet to a few writers the Etruscans are still wrapped 
in romantic mystery—a sentimental attitude that is 
deeply indebted to D. H. Lawrence. Recently Sibylle 
Cles-Reden’s Das versunkene Volk and Alain Hus’s 
«s étrusques, peuple secret continue this tradition. 
And in this book (essentially a translation of his 
earlier work, Le mystére étrusque |Paris 1956]) M. 
Bloch, too, warms to the mystery of the Etruscans, 
though he at least attempts to explain it logically. In 
the first two of his four parts he presents the Etruscans 
as they appear in the popular imagination, enigmatic 
and shrouded in obscurity, and tries to explain why 
this ancient people, more than another, should seem 
so uncanny. The reasons he offers are three: the puzzle 
of the Etruscan language, the ancient quarrel about 
the origins of the people, and the history of Etrus- 
cology itself, which is uncommonly dappled with fan- 
tastic and nonsensical theorizing. These first three 
chapters are the more successful sections of the book, 
though the author makes no significant contribution 
of his own, and his picture of the history of Etrus- 
cology is chronologically chaotic and does scant justice 
to the entertaining personalities of the Etruscologists 
themselves. 

The third part, a résumé of what we know of the 
history of the Etruscans, is pedestrian and suffers badly 
when compared with the brilliant discussion of 
Etruscan history in Dr. von Vacano’s Die Etrusker 
in der Welt der Antike (Hamburg 1957), a book that 
is not even included in M. Bloch’s bibliography. This 
section is illustrated by three singularly misleading 
maps. 

In the first chapter of his fourth part, “Aspects 
of Etruscan Civilization,’ M. Bloch (like Signor 
Pallottino in The Etruscans [Penguin Books 1955]) 
makes far too much of the surviving scraps of evi- 
dence for Etruscan writings. Annals and books of 
ritual do not make a literature, and we cannot be sure 
that the Etruscans ever produced much else. The other 
chapter in this section, “The World of Etruscan Art,” 
is the least satisfactory of all. Among all our sources 
of evidence for the Etruscans, their material remains 
are the most significant, yet the discussion 'of these is 
allowed only fifteen pages, with the result that no 
object or class of objects can be described in detail or 
given particular importance. Such comments as M. 
Bloch does make frequently shock the modern archae- 
ologist. As an example, I offer the following: “The 
arch and vault were constantly used in Tuscany and 
enabled local architects to attempt constructions of a 
magnitude which the linear construction of the Greeks 
would not have permitted. At a very early period 
Rome inherited the essentials of Etruscan technical 
knowledge; and therein lies the origin and explanation 
of the monumental character of Roman architecture” 
(p. 165). 

The plates, though numerous, are undistinguished in 
quality, except for the pretty color photograph of a 
group from the Tomba delle Leonesse used as frontis- 
piece. Too much of the material is very familiar; more 
than half the objects were already illustrated in 
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Giglioli’s L’arte etrusca (Milan 1935), and their repro- 
duction here is no clearer, while the arrangement is 
disconcertingly arbitrary, without consideration of 
either period or scale. In view of the excellent new 
illustrations of Etruscan art in such recent books as 
M. Pallottino’s Art of the Etruscans (London 1955), 
Dr. von Vacano’s Die Etrusker, Werden und geistige 
Welt (Stuttgart 1955), and Professor Hanfmann’s 
Etruskische Plastik (Stuttgart 1956), one wonders why 
M. Bloch or his publishers could not do better. The 


line drawings could have been omitted without loss. 
Emeuine Hitt RicHarpson 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tue ATHENIAN Acora, V. Potrery oF THE ROMAN 
Periop: Curonotocy, by Henry S. Robinson. 
Pp. xiv + 149, pls. 76. American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, Princeton, 1959. $12.50. 


This book is an absolutely first-class example of the 
best in American archaeological scholarship, as anyone 
acquainted with the author and his work would 
anticipate. The writing is crisp and factual; the 
bibliography, though modestly omitting the author’s 
own doctoral thesis, is comprehensive; the index is a 
model; the excellent and generous plates are carefully 
organized for the user’s maximum efficiency once he 
has learned the ground-rules explained in the text. 
But don’t begin with the pictures. 

The author’s own statement provides a succinct 
summary of his problem, his approach to it, and his 
results: “Over five thousand vessels and fragments 
[found from the Roman period of the Agora] have 
been entered in the excavation inventory; a still larger 
quantity has been stored in tins and wooden trays... 
The very abundance of the pottery from this one site 
necessitates a highly selective treatment; and the 
Agora pottery itself must serve as the basis for estab- 
lishing the chronological and typological sequence 
of most of the ceramic output of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean in Roman times. The present volume deals 
with some 850 specimens from eight major deposits 
and attempts by means of them to establish both a 
relative and an absolute chronology . . . A subse- 
quent volume, subtitled Typology, will contain detailed 
analyses of the various local and imported wares as 
well as a typological catalogue of coarse household and 
storage vessels . . . In the present volume historical 
matter will be introduced only insofar as it aids in the 
establishment of the general chronological sequence 
of the Attic and non-Attic wares.” The author’s pur- 
pose is thus quite specifically limited. 

The eight deposits are designated F-N in sequence 
upon Thompson’s Hellenistic groups A-E, as follows: 
F represents the last three quarters of the rst century 
B.c.; G is a large group predominantly of the rst and 
2nd Christian centuries, subdivided into three layers 
of the early 1st century B.c. (only 7 items), first half 
of the 1st Christian century, and late rst and early 
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2nd centuries, respectively; H is 33 items loosely dated 
to the first half of the 2nd century; J is a period-of-use 
well-filling of the second half of the 2nd to early 
3rd century, in three stratified layers; K is middle of 
the 3rd century; L is 3rd to early 5th centuries; M is 
the largest group, from a well in use from the rst to 
the 6th century, in thirteen stratified Roman layers; 
N is 16 items from the early 7th century. 

Only a small fraction of the pottery falls into such 
reasonably well defined categories as “Pergamene,” 
“Samian” A or B, Arretine, etc.; surprisingly, certain 
widespread classifications like South Gaulish and Late - 
Italian sigillata are missing altogether. The great mass 
is nondescript jugs, cups, amphorae, cooking pots, 
buckets, etc. ranging from fine to coarse, which are 
usually touched lightly by excavators and ignored by 
curators because they are artistically unprepossessing 
and archaecologically difficult. 

This volume and its successor organize a new field 
of knowledge. 

Howarp Comrort 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


ROMISCHES MEISTERWERK; DER JAHRESZEITEN- 
SARKOPHAG BapMINTON-New York, by Friedrich 
Matz. Deutsches Archaologisches Institut. Pp. 
215, pls. 38. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin,’ 
1958. D.M. 36. 


The beautiful Season sarcophagus which was ac- 
quired in 1955 by the Metropolitan Museum from 
Badminton House is rightly called a masterpiece and 
described as one of the most important works of its 
kind. One of the finest of Roman sarcophagi, it is. 
in amazingly fresh condition and, barring the noses 
which in many cases have been recut and shortened 
or restored in marble, is almost without restoration. 
More than a dozen large figures, approximately half 
life size, and nearly thirty small ones make a rich and 
complex pattern, standing out almost in the round 
against deep, pictorial shadows. The excellent plates 
and large details of Professor Matz’s book do justice 
to the soft and fluent style of the carving and the 
varied texture and high finish whether of flesh, 
draperies or animal skins. He interprets the four 
Seasons on the front, correctly I believe, as (reading 
from the left) Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
differing with Miss Alexander (Met. Mus. Bull. Oct. 
1955, Pp. 39) who identified the right terminal figure 
as Spring because of the rabbit he holds in his right 
hand. He also has, however, a cornucopia filled with 
fruit and a large grape leaf. The other figure holds 
a basket of flowers and garlands, not figs as she 
thought, which should be compared with the garlands 
held by Spring who occupies the same position on the 
Kassel sarcophagus (pl. 3b). Matz’s interpretation 
of the standing figures on the curved ends as a second 
set of Seasons is more problematical. On the left there 
is no reason to suppose that the ugly satyr with rough 
hair and a wattled neck, accompanied by a panther, 
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is a Season. He belongs with the boy next him, who 
carries fruit in a goatskin fastened like a chlamys over 
his left shoulder, and the two small Erotes below, as 
attendants of the semi-recumbent Gaia. They are 
followers of Dionysus who are bringing her the fruits 
of the earth or supporting her overladen horn of 
plenty. The large figures M. called Summer and 
Autumn. In contrast to them, the two youths on the 
right end are both winged which connects them 
immediately with the Seasons on the front. The one 
in a dancing pose holding a kid and flat bowl and 
wearing a wreath of flowers may well be Spring, the 
standing one next with a branch and basket, Winter. 
More than four Seasons occasionally appear on Roman 
sarcophagi as Hanfmann has shown (The Season 
Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks [Cambridge, Mass. 
1951] 28, 56) and there may have been a personal 
reason here for repeating two Seasons. 

The middle motif is Dionysus riding an animal 
which M. calls a tiger, Miss Alexander a lioness because 
of the tufted tail, but which should be a panther. It 
looks like none of these animals with its long dog-like 
nose and lambs’ ears. An interesting section traces this 
iconography back, using the research of Leonhard 
(1914) and Picard (1944), to red-figured vases and 
Etruscan metal work. Our example is one of fifteen 
sarcophagi, of which by far the closest is the one in 
Kassel where not only are the poses of both the god 
and animal very similar but the small Pan who catches 
the wine in a up-raised horn while both he and 
Dionysus look in the opposite direction, the profile 
head of a satyr in the background, and even the small 
group of a boy with a goat under the panther, are 
so close that they must have been derived from the 
same model. M. calls the Kassel sarcophagus a replica 
of the Badminton one but minimizes the stylistic 
comparisons which seem to me much closer than the 
atelier he tries to establish with the two sarcophagi 
from Bordeaux now in the Louvre (Ariadne and 
Endymion, pls. 17 and 23, 24a) and the strigil one 
found under St. Peter’s with the drunken Dionysus 
in the center (pl. 25b). With these three the stylistic 
differences are more marked than the similarities, 
especially if one compares the youthful Dionysus or 
the treatment of hair and drapery. I believe, however, 
that M. is correct in dating the Metropolitan sar- 
cophagus as early in a workshop of ca. 220 to 235 and 
contemporary with the one in Kassel. Whether or not 
it precedes the latter, I am not certain. The Kassel 
example although harder is in some respects more 
accomplished and more classical. 

With the date proposed for the five-niche Season 
sarcophagus in the Villa Savoia, Rome (pl. 3a), I 
cannot agree. This M. would make the earliest of the 
series and put in the late Antonine period, a genera- 
tion before the Badminton sarcophagus. It is unlike 
it in every way except for the sequence and stance 
of the Seasons, which, however, occur over and over 
again in the series. The architectural frame with its 
pilasters, spoon-leaf, composite capitals and flat seg- 
mental arches, which M. does not discuss at all, is 
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very close, as I pointed out (AJA 62 [1958] 278£ and 
fig. 11), to the five-arch sarcophagus front in the 
Palazzo Mattei which shows Mars and Venus and 
other mythological groups, and to other architectural 
sarcophagi of the third quarter of the third century 
and it is here that the figure style places it, with the 
bulbous round heads and the rather coarse grooving 
of the folds of drapery. The appearance of the Seasons 
as Erotes rather than as Genii or older youths, further- 
more, cannot be used as a criterion of early date since 
it occurs from time to time throughout the series, cf. 
the baby Seasons on the sarcophagi of S. Lorenzo in 
Panisperna, Casale di Marco Simone, Carthage and 
Ferryville, none of which are early (Lawrence, op.cit. 
figs. 1, 3, 4, 14, 15, 26-28). M. interprets the central 
group, a seated man, nude to the waist, and a standing 
woman in chiton and mantle, as Dionysus and 
Ariadne although he says that the former is the type 
of the Ludovisi Mars, the latter of the Venus of Capua. 
The strange curved projection above and behind the 
man’s head he interprets as a veil, air-inflated like 
the veil of Selene, which he believed rose from the 
god’s outstretched, but now broken, left hand. There 
is no trace of this on the background wall of marble, 
nor does he cite any example of Dionysus, or any 
other male figure for that matter, so clad. As can be 
seen in my detailed photograph of the central niche 
(ibid. fig. 8) the projection of marble, a single ridge, 
starts from behind the god’s head and tapers as it 
curves to our right, stopping abruptly in a blunt point. 
It is certainly not a fold of drapery which would be 
grooved. I am at a loss to explain it except as part 
of a branch of a tree or vine like the ones in the 
other niches. M. does not support his identification of 
the figures by citing any examples either of Dionysus 
or Ariadne posed and clothed thus, nor have I found 
any. It is therefore sheer hypothesis. As I have already 
pointed out (ibid. 279-81) the type of the woman is 
that of Venus, the sea monster could be hers, and it is 
probable that the man, whose head is a portrait, was 
Mars, although we cannot be certain since the attri- 
butes at his left are so obliterated that only the inner 
core of stone remains. They could convincingly be 
restored however as a crested helmet and spear. Pro- 
fessor Margarete Bieber suggests that the group may 
be Thetis giving his arms to Achilles, a theory that 
would account nicely for the sea monster and the 
type of long-haired young man, and a small bit of 
stone above the woman’s bent knee looks as if she 
might have held a shield like the Nike of Brescia, 
but again I have found no parallels with Thetis stand- 
ing thus to confirm the identification. In conclusion, 
the Villa Savoia sarcophagus is in execrable condition, 
so pitted and weathered from long exposure that the 
surface detail has all but vanished. Judging from the 
proportions, drapery and anatomy, the style is medi- 
ocre and coarse, of poorer quality than the majority 
of contemporary Season sarcophagi. To found an argu- 
ment on this piece is like building on quicksand. 
Another monument much stressed by M. is the 
front of a five-arch sarcophagus built high up in the 
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facade of the Cathedral of Genoa (pl. 5c). Here the 
identification of the four standing figures as Seasons 
rests solely on the laden baskets at their feet (Law- 
rence, op.cit. 293, note 111). The terminal one at the 
left M. calls Winter but the costume, a belted chiton 
with an overhang and long trousers, is totally unlike 
that worn by the many clothed figures of Winter on 
the sarcophagi. It is clearly oriental. The central per- 
son M. believes to be the drunken Dionysus, supported 
by a small Pan, now gone, but the costume is female, 
the pose of extreme torsion is well coordinated and 
controlled, far from the instability of drunkenness 
(contrast the sarcophagus found under St. Peter’s, 
pl. 25b). I believe her to be a dancing maenad. The 
sarcophagus thus would be a Bacchic one but does 
not show the Seasons. Again the marble is badly 
weathered and all surface detail has vanished. The 
architectural form, however, is late. To date it earlier 
than the Badminton sarcophagus seems most inju- 
dicious. 

M. connects with these two sarcophagi a circular 
altar from the Gardens of Sallust (pls. 6, 7a). This is 
an interesting monument but has been lost and is 
known only from photographs. Of Hadrianic date it 
showed four Erotes as Seasons but how “it sheds new 
light on the Villa Savoia sarcophagus” I cannot dis- 
cover as again it is different in almost every respect. 
From this the author goes on to a long discussion of 
Trajanic-Hadrianic Erotes and their Hellenistic proto- 
types, dealing first with the garland sarcophagi which 
he divides into seven groups according to the pose 
of the cupids and how they hold the garlands, sub- 
dividing each type into examples from the city of 
Rome and eastern sarcophagi. No consideration is 
given to other and important elements in the types, 
such as masks, Medusa heads or the insertion of 
mythological scenes. Then comes a chapter on the 
Erotes with attributes of gods and another on sar- 
cophagi with the Bacchic revelry of children. All of 
this contains valuable material, especially the many 
lists of monuments, but one wonders how it is perti- 
nent to the Badminton sarcophagus. 

In the iconographical section that follows M. assumes 
that the cycle of the Seasons derives ultimately from 
a group of statues and that the figure of Dionysus 
was the central motif. The first supposition is likely 
although a painting may equally well have afforded 
the prototype. The second proposition is sheer hy- 
pothesis. What little evidence there is (121, note 23 
and Hanfmann, op.cit. 113) mentions Horae not 
Seasons. Also a Neo-Attic relief in the Louvre shows 
Hercules, not Dionysus, leading them (S. Reinach, 
Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains II [Paris 1912] 
pl. 262, no. 1). Furthermore on the sarcophagi, al- 
though Dionysus occurs frequently, Hanfmann’s rich 
collection of material has shown the numerous other 
possible themes for the center. With them we are 
dealing after all with an eclectic and highly individual- 
istic art. No two tombs are exactly alike, only rarely 
are the Season sarcophagi close enough to be called 
sister monuments as with the Badminton and Kassel 
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examples or the ones from Ste. Marie-du-Zit and the 
Casale di. Marco Simone (Lawrence, op.cit. figs. 13, 


- 14), mever identical twins. Ideas and types are taken 


from a variety of sources as individual preference 
dictated. To interpret the presence of Dionysus as 
the apotheosis of the Hellenistic prince is “the stuff 
that dreams are made of.” The occurrence of the 
Seasons on the triumphal arches and on the altar from 
the Gardens of Sallust which had no central motif, 
shows that they were part of the stock in trade of 
Roman artists, but were not necessarily funereal and 
certainly connected with no one cult but of such 
traditional and universal significance that they were 
rightly popular. 

Finally the author includes a discussion of a number 
of workshops contemporary with that of the Badmin- 
ton sarcophagus and for good measure four appendices 
on subjects ranging from the Cupid frieze of the 
House of the Vettii to the composition of the Battle 
sarcophagus from Portonaccio in the Terme Museum. 
Thus the title of the book is most misleading. It 
ranges far beyond the Badminton-Metropolitan sar- 
cophagus or even its implications. But these very 
digressions make for an extraordinary wealth of 
material, ideas and references that can well be pursued, 
and lists which, even when one disagrees with the 
grouping or conclusions, prove invaluable. One awaits 
all the more impatiently the appearance, which Pro- 
fessor Matz promises will be soon, of volume 4 of 
the Corpus on the Dionysiac sarcophagi. 


Marion LAwRrENCE 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Acra Concressus Mapviciani (Proceedings of the 


Second International Congress of Classical 
Studies), Vol. III. The Classical Pattern of Mod-' 
ern Western Civilization: Portraiture. Pp. 100, 
figs. 32. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1957. 
25 Dan. Cr. 


This volume, one of a series which includes a mono- 
graph on Urbanism and Town-Planning, contains 
“Basic Papers” on portraiture by B. Schweitzer, O. 
Vessberg, H. P. L’Orange, and Else Kai Sass. In the 
discussions following each paper W. Schwabacher, 
Giinther Zuntz, K. Michalowski, J. Charbonneaux, 
F, Braemer and F. de Ruyt participated or had obser- 
vations read into the record. Publication of the results 
has made a lively, useful booklet, with perhaps much 
of the boldness of lectures which those present other- 
wise might have distilled out of major publications 
containing the full apparatus of scholarship. 

The speakers, not to mention the other contributors, 
have all written extensively in their respective fields 
of ancient portraiture. In a sense, the first three 
speakers provide summations of or second-thoughts 
on major works produced in years past. This reveals 
how easily (and perhaps with what little real profit) 
certain problems of ancient portraiture can be re- 
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hashed and dished out with the same familiar exam- 
ples as ingredients (Ostia Themistokles, Menander- 
Vergil, Capitoline Decius). Schweitzer’s two essays 
are, “Griechische Portratkunst. Probleme und For- 
schungsstand” and “Bedeutung und Geburt des 
Portrats bei den Griechen.” They are well thought 
out. Greek portraiture is born in the last third of the 
fifth century, with room for argument as to whether 
Ionia or Magna Graecia rather than Athens led the 
way to this awareness of human individuality. The 
traditional migration of intellectuals and artists makes 
' it hard to say. 

In “Roman Portrait Art,” Vessberg stresses the 
Hellenistic setting for early Roman portraiture, with 
Charbonneaux asking us not to forget the force and 
individuality of Rome’s contribution to her naturalistic 
portraits. No one dwelt on the so-called Egyptian 
influence on Roman portraiture, other than in its 
Macedonian Hellenistic framework. L’Orange’s “The 
Antique Origin of the Medieval Portraiture” supplies 
all the literary parallels for Hellenistic philosophical 
Christianity’s shaping of official portraiture in the 
fourth to the eighth centuries a.v. His first observation 
that the chisel works plastically and the drill tears up 
the corporeal form explains concisely how Late An- 
tiquity found its vehicle of sculptural expression. 

In keeping with the “Major Topic” of the Congress, 
Else Kai Sass’s “The Classical Tradition in Later Euro- 
pean Portraiture with Special Regard to Thorvaldsen’s 
Portraits” is a brilliant, penetrating summation of 
Neo-Classic taste and its operation with relation to 
portraiture. Neo-Classic portraitists (and most of their 
patrons) were so absorbed in the antique that study of 
their ways of working can be made very revealing to 
those who attempt to fathom the reasoning of, say, 
late Hellenistic and Roman imperial portraiture. Neo- 
Classic, like Graeco-Roman, artists had a vast heritage 
on which to draw, and both pushed their art into new 
channels despite seeming subservience to older models. 
Sergel liked Pergamene art; Trippel gravitated to 
lesser fourth-century masters; Schadow was moved to 
monumentalize Tanagra figurines; Canova studied 
monumental imperial statuary; and Thorvaldsen fol- 
lowed Roman classicizing art. With this in mind, one 
can see Hellenistic and Roman imperial portraiture 
as recurrent cycles of revival: Menander remade over 
and over again, Vergil looking like Menander, Nero 
the reincarnation of Ptolemy Euergetes, Marcus Au- 
relius bearded like Antisthenes, Gallienus appearing 
as Hadrian, Posthumus like Septimius Severus, and 
so forth. 

But we need not explore the parallelism of Hadri- 
anic classicism which produced Sabina as Venus 
Genetrix and Neo-Classicism which placed the portrait 
of Countess Ulla von Héppken on the Neapolitan 
Venus Kallipygos. The former had veiled religious 
recollections; the latter “should be regarded as a 
sophisticated but daring joke” (p. 80). 


CorNELIUs VERMEULE 
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Diz ROMISCHEN MosaIKEN IN DeuTsCHLAND, by 
Klaus Parlasca. (R6misch-Germanische Kommis- 
sion des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts zu 
Frankfurt A.M. Rémisch-Germanische For- 
schungen, Vol. 23). Pp. 156, colored pls. in text 6, 
text figs. 16, pls. 104. Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
Berlin, 1959. $20.23. 


In the introduction, the author acquaints his readers 
with his approach to the study of the mosaics of 
Germany. He would seem to me almost too apologetic 
about presenting the material anew. In almost any 
field of general research, new discoveries and a fresh 
point of view make a reappraisal desirable from time 
to time. Twenty-six years have elapsed since Kriiger 
brought together the mosaics of Germany (4A [1933] 
655-710). Complete objectivity is impossible in a study 
of this sort, but differences of opinion are stimu- 
lating even when there are no errors to be corrected. 
So much remains to be done that every contribution 
is more than welcome. 

Of the first five chapters, three deal with the mosaics 
of Trier, one with the Cologne area and one with 
South Germany. Although the author has made full 
use of all available outside information—brick-stamps, 
coins, wall paintings, levels, historic probability—he 
has been forced to fall back on stylistic considerations 
for much of his dating. He knows his mosaics so 
intimately that his judgment carries conviction in the 
majority of cases. He would undoubtedly be the first 
to acknowledge that a subjective approach is not 
always infallible. In the sixth and last chapter, he 
tests the validity of his chronology for the mosaics 
of Germany against those of all the rest of the ancient 
world with similar motives and designs which can 
be dated at least approximately. In this, he anticipates 
a project which I have long had in mind, namely to 
chronicle the spread of mosaic patterns from country 
to country. 

In Excursi I and II, he makes a beginning of a study 
of that kind. In the first, he traces the history of the 
border depicting the crenelated walls and towers of a 
city, though only one specimen has come to light on 
German soil: in the second, he deals with the Pelten- 
kreuzornament which, though originating in Italy, 
became very popular in Germany particularly in the 
third century. In its most developed form it con- 
sisted of the Solomon’s knot in color with four peltae 
jutting out from it to make a pinwheel design. In 
Excursus IV, he places four German examples in a 
list of thirty-two mosaics depicting the Muses collected 
from the entire Roman world. These notes are a sam- 
ple of the kind of research which needs to be expended 
on every motive, pattern, and pictorial subject before 
our knowledge of the history of the mosaic art is 
complete. 

Excursus III is more fundamental since it deals with 
the still controversial question of mosaic technique. 
Evidence gained from the discovery of mosaic work- 
shops in Germany and elsewhere shows that, in gen- 
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eral, plates of glass were cut into strips and then 
broken into tesserae, though pieces of broken glass 
were used for some colors. Thin slabs of stone were 
treated in the same way. Vitruvius gives a clear account 
of the preparation of the substructions of a mosaic 
pavement. The author is equally interested in the 
technique used for wall mosaics. Simple geometric 
designs could easily be laid by hand directly on the 
top layer of the substruction. For the more compli- 
cated patterns stencils may have been used more often 
than is apparent today. One such has been found on 
the island of Delos. Emblemata, or fine pictorial mo- 
saics, were prepared on tiles or stone trays ready for 
transference to the floor itself. These the author calls 
positive methods. The negative technique was em- 
ployed for pictures and perhaps the more complicated 
patterns or parts thereof. In this, patterns or pictures 
were sketched on some suitable material covered with 
a sticky substance to which the tesserae could adhere 
long enough, at any rate, to be clapped into the 
mortar bed already prepared as its substruction in 
the floor itself. A modification of this method is used 
today for removing a mosaic from one site and trans- 
ferring it to a new one. Both positive and negative 
treatment can often be observed in the same mosaic. 

The six indices give all the information necessary 
to make the monograph into a veritable book of refer- 
ence. Any student of the mosaic art will welcome 
particularly the index of motives both pictorial and 
ornamental. The text is well documented also. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with 102 plates, 
photographs whenever possible, otherwise line draw- 
ings, not to mention six superb colored plates and 
sixteen figures in the text. Owing to some reorganiza- 
tion of the material, two non-existent plates (105 and 
106) are mentioned on pages 61 and 103 respectively. 
Unfortunately, there are several instances where the 
references to the plates in the margins do not corre- 
spond to the actual numbers. I list them here in the 
hope that they may be eliminated in a second print- 
ing: P. 19, pl. 2, 4 for 3, 4; pl. 22, 1 for 22, 2; p. 24, 
pl. 42, 1 for 40, 1; p. 27, pl. 4 for 5; p. 31, pl. 5 for 4; 
p- 43, pl. 59, 3 for 59, 4; p. 73, pl. 20, 3, 5, 6 for 20, 
I, 2, 4; p. 75, pl. 65, 2 for 63, 2; p. ror, pl. 97 for 95; 
p. 114, pl. 19, 2 (?), for 11, 2; p. 115, pl. 83, 2 for 
83, 3- 

There is a wealth of information upon which it is 
impossible to comment in a brief review. The art 
world seems to be becoming ever more mosaic con- 
scious and should greet with enthusiasm a valuable 
addition to the increasing number of publications 
dealing with this fascinating subject. 


Marion E. Brake 
ROME 


MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE GALLO-ROMAINE. III. L’arcut- 
TecturE, by Albert Grenier. Pp. 1026, figs. 324. 
Editions A. and J. Picard, Paris, 1958. 2 vols. 
Fr. fr. 2800 and 3000. 
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The third part of Grenier’s handbook is concerned 
with the architecture of the Roman world in Gaul: 
town-planning, details on fora, temples, theaters and 
amphitheaters. This book makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the archaeology of the Roman provinces, 
not only because it will replace and complete A. de 
Caumont’s old-fashioned Abécédaire ou rudiments 
d’archéologie, Ere gallo-romaine (1870), but also be- 
cause it gathers together the results of many recent 
excavations. 

Following a first chapter in which A. Grenier 
reminds us that the study of a monument has also 
to depend on the unity (module) and the materials, 
the general description of the Gallo-Roman town, the 
main feature of the new civilization brought by the 
Romans to the Gauls, corroborates in what an accurate 
way the builders often observed Vitruvius’ regulations. 
Therefore, the author describes a few towns: Fréjus, 
Aix, Narbonne, Nimes, Arles, Autun, Senlis, Limoges, 
Tréves. In accord with a paper by the late H. Koethe 
on Tréves, he holds that many of them did not get 
a draughtboard plan before the middle of the first 
century A.D. 

The chapters which the author writes on the various 
civilian monuments and buildings are the most inter- 
esting. For any city, however large it might be, whether 
colony or not, the symbol of Roman dignity was the 
Capitolium. Such temples are mentioned as in Tou- 
louse, not at the well-known “Place du Capitole” 
which is medieval, but probably on top of a hill near 
the “Place Esquirol,” and in Narbonne, where it 
stood on “la colline des Moulinasses,” adjoining the 
forum. 

The religious ensemble at Vernégues, with three 
temples and monumental stairs surrounded by half- 
round precincts, was not consecrated to the Capitoline 
gods; although its construction suggests a Capitolium, 
it probably was dedicated to Jupiter and a genius loct. 

For A. Grenier, the forum which characterizes each 
Roman town is an inheritance of the Hellenistic agora. 
In Arles, Reims and Bavay the fora are connected with 
underground portici or cryptoportici which must be 
considered storage-places (horrea). 

Smaller fora with a Gallo-Roman temple surrounded 
by a simple wall existed at Alesia and Bibracte. In the 
second century a.p. they received a touch of modernity 


‘thanks to a porticus and a basilica, in the same way 


as the fora of Britain which were constructed ab 
integro, and reflect a military idea rather than a 
civilian one. 

To stay within the wordage assigned by the book 
review. editor, I shall say only that the chapters on 
the classic and Gallo-Celtic temples (especially the 
type consisting of a round tower surrounded by a 
gallery, as in Perigueux, at Villetoureix, Eysses and 
Talmont), on the basilica and on theater and amphi- 
theater (460 pages are devoted to the Ludi and Cir- 
censes) give the most valuable documentation on the 
subjects; in short, they increase our knowledge of 
architecture in Gaul. 
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By giving us information which one could not 
easily have got, A. Grenier proves that this architecture 
was the very instrument of Romanization in Gaul, 
although, so far as some theaters and amphitheaters 
(especially in Normandy) are concerned, we should 
not ignore the existence of a pre-Roman tradition 
which never died out. 

Finally, it is necessary to point out the accuracy of 
the language, which is magnificent and which such a 
handbook deserves. 

Marcet AMAND 

TOURNAI, BELGIUM 


Friines CurisreNTUM OSTERREICH, VON DEN 
ANFANGEN BIS UM 600 NACH Cur., by Rudolph 
Noll. Pp. viii + 148, figs. 16, pls. 26, 1 map. Franz 
Deuticke, Vienna, 1954. 


This little book presents clearly and succinctly the 
evidence available for the existence and development 
of Christianity in Austria in the first six centuries of 
our era. Admittedly the material is slight and scattered 
but the author makes the best possible use of it. He 
treats his subject from two points of view, the written 
sources and the archaeological finds. 

The literary evidence for the presence of Christians 
in Austria prior to the Constantinian age is very scanty 
indeed, but from his analyses of such writings as the 
accounts by the pagan Dio Cassius and the Christian 
Tertullian of the famous “Miracle of the Rain,” the 
Passio Beatissimi Floriani Martyris Christi (gth c.) 
and a notice about Florian in the so-called Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum (7th c.), the author makes 
several interesting conclusions. One is that since clearly 
there were Christians in the army of Marcus Aurelius 
the new faith may have been introduced to Austria 
at least as early as the late second century. Another is 
that Florian, despite later legends, was an historical 
character who suffered martyrdom in 304 during Dio- 
cletian’s persecutions. Noll considers that Florian was 
not an isolated case and that consequently there may 
have been a number of Christian communities in 
Austria by the end of the third century. 

The fourth and fifth centuries witness the great 
growth and development of Christianity and the 
Church organization. Again the literary finds are few 
but are also more precise. They include an inscription 
on a sarcophagus found at Virunum, Carinthia, and 
dated early 4th c.; another sepulchral inscription of 
the 4th c. from Olivava, Upper Austria; the statement 
in Paulinus’ Life of St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
that the Bishop sent a letter to Frigitil, queen of the 
Marcomanni; finally and most important, the Vita 
Sancti Severini written by Eugippius in 511. The 
details of Severinus’ life and activities would indicate 
that Christianity was well established and the Church 
highly organized by the late fifth century. The death 
of Severinus, ca. 487, and the increasing number of 
barbarian invasions, which continued throughout the 
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sixth century, put an end to the Early Christian period 
in Austria. 

The archaeological finds, for the most part founda- 
tions of small churches, confirm that the fourth and 
fifth centuries are the period of greatest Christianiza- 
tion in Austria. The oldest example of Early Christian 
art is the sarcophagus from Virunum which, in addi- 
tion to its inscription, has a representation of the Good 
Shepherd. Many of the churches, particularly those 
dated by Noll in the fourth century, are single-aisled 
with no projecting apse. A number show evidence of 
having been enlarged at a later time. Churches with 
projecting apse seem to be a development of the fifth 
century. One of the most interesting and best pre- 
served buildings is the church at Teurnia, Carinthia, 
in a side chapel of which were found pieces of a 
carved chancel screen and a rich floor mosaic with 
variegated patterns. The mosaic appears to date about 
500; the church, in its original form, seems to have 
been built in the fifth century. Fragments of mosaic 
pavements of the fifth century have also been found 
in two churches and a baptistery at Hemmaberg, 
Carinthia. Unfortunately the illustrations of these 
mosaics are not very clear. 

JosepHINE M. Harris 

WILSON COLLEGE 


ARCHITECTURAL SYMBOLISM OF IMPERIAL ROME AND 
THE Mippte Aces, by E. Baldwin Smith. Pp. 
x -+ 219, ills. 175. Princeton University Press, 
1956. 


The book posthumously published of the late 
E. Baldwin Smith is concerned with problems of 
architectural iconology, essentially with the embodi- 
ment of political symbols in the city gates and halls 
of reception in the kingdoms of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East, at Rome, in Early Christian 
architecture and its successive revivals up to the 12th 
century, and more specifically in the two-towered 
facade enframing a domical portal as it was trans- 
mitted from military Roman architecture and Byzan- 
tine palatial architecture to the “Westwerke”—or 
antechurches—in Carolingian and Ottonian church 
architecture. The last chapters: The Ciborium and 
Domical Vestibule in the Middle Ages, The Imperial 
Parakyptikon [pavilion shaped tribune] and Domical 
Vestibule in Byzantine Architecture, Conclusions and 
their Islamic Implications, read more like confirma- 
tions of and side lights on the central thesis underlying 
the whole work, the core of which is located in chap- 
ter III. Of very great interest is the chapter dedicated 
to the western imperial westwerk characterized by a 
pair of flanking turrets and a centralized multistoried 
hall under a tower. Pages 79-95 present a brilliant 
summary—and a daring extrapolation—of a synopsis 
previously sketched by W. Lotz (Kunstchronik V 
[1952] 65-71) of the formal features of the westwerk 
analyzed by A. Fuchs in his final essay on the subject: 
Entstehung und Zweckbestimmung der Westwerke 
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( Westfilische Zeitschrift [1950] 227-91), and of the 
revolutionary ideas advanced by E. Kantorowicz in 
his article: lvories and Litanies (Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institute V [1942] 56f, recently 
developed in the author’s Laudes Regiae). In the light 
of this synopsis the western westwerk, which origi- 
nated in Carolingian architecture of northern France, 
along the Channel (Fontanella, St. Riquier, Corbie) 
and migrated into German territory (Corvey am 
Weser, the new Corbie), appears as an imperial ap- 
pendix to the church, designed for the reception and 
glorification of the Emperor in his capacity of “Vi- 
carius Christi,” supreme head of Christian society, 
having, as a ruler, precedence over the Pope (as 
proved by the structure and the invocations of the 
Laudes Regiae). E. Baldwin Smith has magnificently 
demonstrated that the function of the westwerk is 
two-fold, because it was built partly to serve the pur- 
pose of a palatial residence, the moving capital of 
emperors who had no fixed political headquarters but 
were constantly on the road, shifting from one military 
camp or hunting lodge to another, and partly in the 
guise of an imperial chapel; also because it was re- 
served for the worship of Christ as “Salvator Mundi” 
(practically all the westwerke are dedicated to the 
Saviour) as well as for the cult of the emperor, 
enthroned in his lofty tribune. It will remain to the 
lasting credit of Architectural Symbolism of Imperial 
Rome and the Middle Ages that the book condenses 
in a provocative and palatable form a bulk of notions 
about the westwerk which in German scholarship 
(starting with the pioneer work of W. Effmann on 
Centula-St. Riquier in 1912) have often been confused 
by unnecessary repetitions and nationalistic prejudice 
reflecting the nostalgic mirage of the Reich. 

In view of its distinguished accomplishments in the 
field surveyed, it may be regretted that the systematic 
study undertaken by E. Baldwin Smith of the trans- 
mission of the themes of royal symbolism from ancient 
to Christian architecture stops, in the main, at Caro- 
lingian times and at Byzantine architecture of the 
first golden age. Do Carolingian architecture and its 
aftermath, Ottonian architecture, patterned according 
to a will to emulate the models of the Roman Empire 
(occasionally through the detour of Byzantium, as 
evidenced by a comparison of the westwerk of the 
cathedral of Aachen with its city gate silhouette, and 
its presentation window opening behind the imperial 
tribune into an exterior concave or sigma-shaped 
niche, with the traditional imperial chapels at Con- 
stantinople), do both of them rightly belong to the 
Middle Ages and not rather to the artificial continua- 
tion of architectural symbols revived with the “Reno- 
vatio Romanorum Imperii” from the 8th through the 
11th century? One can but deplore that the only 
important contributions in French to the architectural 
iconography of the westwerk and its relation to the 
origins of the two-tower facade in medieval architec- 
ture, the two articles by H. Reinhardt and E. Fels 
in BMon (1933, 1937), are utterly ignored, because 
they raise the major question of the type of westwerk 
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inherited by Cluniac architecture from pre-Roman- 
esque Burgundy and, what is of paramount impor- 
tance, delineate the evolution of the westwerk and its 
metamorphosis into the Romanesque and Gothic 
facade via Norman architecture (Jumiéges and Caen). 
E. Baldwin Smith made no reference, either, to the 
westwerk of St. Germain of Auxerre, in spite of the 
fact that its elevation and vaulting system copied those 
of the octagon of the cathedral of Aachen, nor did he 
consider the 9th century architecture of southwestern 
Europe, although, for instance, the Asturian churches of 
the “estilo Ramirense” exhibit in their west ends a 
royal architectural symbolism very much in keeping 
with the tenets of Architectural Symbolism of Im- 
perial Rome and the Middle Ages. He does not seem 
to have been aware that the Carolingian abbey of 
Lorsch offered an exceptional feature having a direct 
bearing on the demonstration of his thesis and on 
the justification of his analytical method, namely a 
westwerk existing “in se” and “per se,” completely 
severed from the rest of the architectural program. 
This was to be revived in the isolated two-tower 
facades of St. Peter of Hirsau and Paulinzella in the 
11th-12th centuries, after the triumph of the Roman 
Sacerdotium, which enlisted the full support of the 
Hirsau reform in Germany and should theoretically 
have meant the downgrading of the ideas associated for 
centuries with similar structures. 

In line with a method based primarily on icono- 
graphical and liturgical considerations and making 
allowance for the archaeological data only in a second- 
hand manner, the work of E. Baldwin Smith often 
goes too far in extracting from the texts conclusions 
as to the actual shape of structure of buildings now 
utterly vanished. Very shrewd, for instance, is the 
commentary on the verses of Dungal, the peregrinus 
Scotus, describing ca. 827 a fresco with the Hand of 
God and the symbols of the Evangelists, painted 
around a window in a room in the abbey of St. Denis, 
above “David grabatum”; if those two words rightly 
mean “the low throne of David” (i.e. Charlemagne 
or Louis the Pious) the stanza in the poem records 
the iconographical prototype of the astonishing glorifi- 
cation of Otto II (or Otto III?) enthroned under the 
protection of the hand of God and in the “Majestas” 
framework of the four Evangelists in the miniature 
fo. 31 of the Gospels in the treasury of the cathedral 
of Aachen, an illumination certainly dependent upon 
the exaltation of the emperor in the westwerk tribune. 
But what if grabatum were to be interpreted as a low 
(military) couch (cf. the French word grabat)? Then 
the verse Ne David grabatum temptator callidus intret 
should be translated: Lest the shrewd tempter enter 
the couch of David (the Emperor, supposedly smarting 
from the same thorn in the flesh as the Biblical David) 
and the fresco would simply have decorated a bedroom 
in the “certain addition made by Charlemagne” which 
was torn down by Suger between 1130 and 1140. 
Maybe the point will be cleared up when and if 
excavations are continued west of the area where 
Sumner McKnight Crosby had to stop excavating 
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at St. Denis in 1948. A case in point, illustrating the 
xadds xwdivos of keeping fixed on a text with a fore- 
gone conclusion in mind, is presented by the extraordi- 
nary contention that the so-called “apsidal westwerk” 
at Fulda was used for enthroning the Emperor, in the 
guise of the still existing tribune under the westwerk 
at St. Maria Mittellzell on the Reichenau island. There 
was no westwerk at Fulda, but a western transept 
with an apse, built “more romano” after the 4th cen- 
tury chevet of St. Peter in the Vatican. The passage in 
the Monumenta Germaniae historica concerning the 
translation of the relics of St. Boniface in 819 is cer- 
tainly to be translated (cf. n. 39, p. 86): “For in the 
western end adorned in honor of the high-throned 
King, the martyr’s entombment [shrine] lies high up, 
in the altar over which the apse is raised; but (1) 
“adorned in honor of the high-throned King” refers 
‘not to the enthronement of the emperor but to the 
decoration extolling Christ, the “altithronus rex” (the 
far fetched epithet “altithronus” was coined for desig- 
nating God by a 4th century poet, Juvencus) and 
(2) there never existed such a “towered superstruc- 
ture” above the huge apse as Smith requires in order 
to explain the last words: “namque imminet ingens.” 

Any positive approach to the symbolism of medieval 
architecture must try to vindicate the political motiva- 
tions which took advantage of the broader metaphysi- 
cal and liturgical programs developed in the religious 
buildings, and nothing can bring a more helpful 
contribution in this respect than the reappraisal at- 
tempted by Smith of the impact of palace architecture 
on church architecture. But the question remains 
whether it is fruitful to isolate in the seclusion of 
iconological test tubes themes like the city gate, the 
two-towered facade, the vestibule, the tribune, the 
canopy and so forth, isolated from the architectural 
units to which they are subordinated and considered 
abstractly from the overall background which deter- 
mined their relative or complementary value. The cult 
of the Emperor as an image of God would not have 
been what it became in Constantinople and in Ger- 
many if it had not been patterned after the cult of 
Christ as Basileus as it came to the fore in the 4th 
century. Only the Kingship of Christ as it was off 
cially recognized explains why it entailed, by delega- 
tion, the extraordinary homages paid to the Greek 
and German emperors. There is nothing concerning 
the first formulations of the cult of Christ as King 
in the work of Baldwin Smith. On the other hand, 
the Fathers of the Greek church constantly showed 
an awareness that the Christian church, as a material 
building, is the exponent of cosmological and theo- 
logical conceptions, the latter transcending the former. 
It is doubtless that the cult paid to the monarch, as it 
passed from the Near East, the Hellenistic kingdoms 
and the Roman Empire into the Christian world, 
represents the remains of a religion frozen at the 
cosmological level. The Christian revolution had the 
result of explosively pushing the level higher. To revert 
to the westwerk, the main significance attached to it 
was not that its twin turrets signalled, pennant-like, 
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the presence of the throne of the emperor in the west- 
ern tribune. The total layout of the church was 
intended to reproduce symbolically the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ. At St. Riquier the processions 
gathered in the westwerk (as the Cluniac processions 
in the “Galilaea,” the westwerk of Cluny), below a 
stucco relief of the Nativity, and progressed to the 
stations of the Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, 
marked with as many stucco reliefs located eastwards 
in the church. The maquette of St. Riquier, made 
essentially of two “masses,” a westwerk dedicated to 
the Saviour and an “ostwerk” consecrated to Richa- 
rius, the titulary saint, was anticipated at St. Martin 
of Tours as early as 470 without any possible influence 
deriving from the cult of the Frankish monarch, and 
was to remain the general compositional scheme of 
Romanesque architecture not only in the Rhine valley, 
where the survival of German imperial architecture 
goes without saying, but also in Auvergne where the 
phenomenon cannot be accounted for by any invoca- 
tion of royal iconography. If the westwerk was, as 
certainly it was, but not solely, a stage setting for the 
“Adventus Regis,” the “adventus” of Christ as per- 
formed in the ordo of Palm Sunday or symbolically 
repeated in the dedication ceremony of a church was 
the determining factor; the adventus or reception of 
the emperor or king came only in second place. What 
more majestic city gate or reception arch designed 
to welcome a ruler may be found for Christ than the 
Norman facade of the abbey of Tewkesbury, with its 
lofty arch and blind arcade above (the latter like that 
on the Golden Gate at Spalato and in the mosaic of 
the Bardo Museum, ill. 65)? 

Throughout the book a deliberate preference is 
shown for the decorative arts and numismatic docu- 
ments over strictly archaeological data. The former, 
no doubt, are invested with more flexibility than the 
less pliable facts brought out by the excavations of 
destroyed monuments or still embedded in partly sur- 
viving structures. The same dimensionality granted 
to all the illustrations, whether they reproduce the 
plan of a palace, the cross-section of a westwerk, a 
miniature, an ivory or a coin, risks biassing the recon- 
stitution of historical development. The use made of 
visual evidence, apart from considering the relative 
size or importance of the objects represented, leads 
to setting them as ideograms against the background 
of demonstrations based essentially on texts and on 
images subjectively interpreted. One cannot but admire 
the ingenuity with which the author tries to establish 
that the illumination depicting the death of Romanus 
Lecapenus in the Skylitzes manuscript of Madrid must 
represent symbolically at least, although not actually, 
the yaAxnj of the imperial palace at Constantinople 
(pp. 136-38). But why not simply count the cupolas 
in the text of Procopius (Buildings 1.10.12-15)? The 
purely hypothetical plan drawn by Ebersolt of the 
complex of the imperial palaces at Constantinople is 
reproduced (fig. 130) with a confession of misgivings 
and a fair warning on the part of Smith. But it would 
have been even safer to add that the excavations in 
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the area of the upper terrace, the heliakon (G. L. Brett, 
M. J. Macaulay, R. B. K. Stevenson, The Great Palace 
of the Byzantine Emperors {Oxford University Press, 
1947]) have not yielded any indication as how to 
reconstitute a ceremonial domical vestibule or hall. A 
monument of first importance like the so-called “Palace 
of the Exarchate” at Ravenna (p. 34, fig. 6) is almost 
passed by, without any hint of the problems involved 
by its very identification, since it has been argued pro 
et contra that it is the “segreteria degli Esarchi” 
(Galassi) or a church (Gerola, Verzone). 

Some illustrations and the related commentaries 
are completely misleading. The detail from the tapestry 
of Bayeux (fig. 79, p. 93) does not represent the 
“Western tower” of the abbey Church of Westminster 
in 1066 (the foundations of which, by the way, have 
been revealed by excavations, cf. Archaeologia [ 1933]) 
but the lantern tower above the crossing. It is certainly 
not a rose window but a roundel with the monogram 
of Christ at the center of a mosaic which decorated 
the apse behind the bema in the representation of the 
church of Antioch on the mosaic of the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem (fig. 75, pp. 62-65). It 
seems that the mosaics of Bethlehem symbolizing the 
different cecumenical and provincial councils followed 
a similar scheme: in cross-section the bema and its 
two pastophories, above it the facade and its two 
turrets crowned by cupolas, in the center the main 
cupola and left and right, in inverted perspective, the 
diverging walls of the nave. Those rather late mosaics 
(12th century?) would more naturally be related to 
the new departure in Byzantine architecture initiated 
by the Nea Ecclesia (881) and St. Mary Panachrantos 
(908) than with a supposed earlier palace architecture. 


VERDIER 
THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


JanrpucH FUR ANTIKE UND CuHrisTENTUM, I. Pp. 
160, figs. 10, pls. 8. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Miinster Westfalen, 1958. Wrappers, 
DM. 15; linen, D.M. 17.50; subscription rates 
D.M. 11.40 and 13.90 respectively. 


This first volume of a new journal in the field of 
late antique and early Christian studies is also the 
reincarnation of an older publication, Antike und 
Christentum, in which were published serially the 
occasional papers of the late Franz Joseph Délger— 
a scholar not to be confused by the uninitiated with 
another eminent figure in a closely related specialty, 
Franz Délger tout court; the latter Délger continues 
to edit the Byzantinische Zeitschrift from Munich. 
The present Jahrbuch is an organ of the “Franz 
Joseph Délger-Institut zur Erforschung der Spatan- 
tike,” founded at the University of Bonn in 1955 to 
carry on the work of its namesake, and especially to 
complete publication of his Reallexikon fir Antike 
und Christentum. 

The new Jahrbuch will perform for the Institute the 
function which Antike und Christentum had for 
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Délger’s individual work, in publishing articles which 
are largely by-products of research for the Real- 
lexikon, material requiring more extensive develop- 
ment than is feasible within the latter’s framework. 
By definition, therefore, we may expect its contents 
to run primarily to essays in documentation, exposi- 
tion, iconography and the like, rather than to broader 
or more theoretical or interpretive essays. In the present 
state of studies in its field, this would seem all for the 
best, inasmuch as the greatest need is exactly for the 
kind of precise, documented compilations of factual 
information this journal should provide. It is begun 
under the joint editorship of Theodor Klauser, Eduard 
Stommel, and Alfred Stuiber, but unfortunately Dr. 
Stommel has since died. 

The contents of the first volume may indicate the 
tenor of those to come. Its first article begins the publi- 
cation of a series drawn from the notes and files of 
Prof. Délger. “Contributions to the History of the 
Sign of the Cross, Part I,” is the first section of an 
investigation into the evidence for the use of this sign 
in earliest Christian practice; using as keystone Ter- 
tullian’s extensive list of quotidian circumstances in 
which the good Christian should employ the sign, 
the author finds that the early Fathers based their 
recommendation of the practice on Old Testament 
citations, most notably Ezekiel 9.4, without reference 
to comparable pagan usages. 

A second major article is Klauser’s “Studies in the 
History of the Origins of Christian Art, Part I,” pin- 
pointing literary and monumental evidence for the 
first manifestations of Christianity in art. In this sec- 
tion the author discusses Clement of Alexandria’s 
prescription of finger-rings for the use of the faithful 
which were to be engraved with symbols ambiguous 
to the pagan, and Tertullian’s reference to Christian 
use of the “Good Shepherd” symbol in relation to 
extant monumental evidence which is equally ambigu- 
ous. The next installment will take up the subject of 
the “orant” figure in the same context, in a series 
which promises to be extremely comprehensive and 
illuminating; one’s only reservation is whether it is 
still necessary at this late date to set up Wilpert’s 
long-discredited chronology for the purpose of bludg- 
eoning it down again. 

Stommel’s article, “Bishop’s Chair and Higher 
Throne,” is a discussion of relations between church 
and imperial hierarchy, as well as antique throne- 
symbolism, in reply to H. U. Instinsky’s Bischofsstuhl 
und Kaiserthron (1955). Armin von Gerkan’s “On 
the Problems of the Grave of Peter,” reviews the 
archaeological evidence once more in the light of 
E. Kirschbaum’s Die Graber der Apostelfiirsten 
(1955), and arrives not unexpectedly at conclusions 
unfavorable to a claim for a truly continuous tradition 
about the location of the controversial grave prior to 
the third century. The last of the major articles is 
Leo Koep’s “The Consecration Coins of the Emperor 
Constantine and their Religio-Political Meaning,” 
pointing out how these issues, the last of their type, 
illustrate the dilemma faced by the first Christian 
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emperors in reconciling imperial practice with Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

Of the shorter essays which follow, Alfred Her- 
mann’s “Singing with the Hand; A Contribution to 
the Clarification of the Trier Ivory Relief” is an 
interesting note relevant to the iconography of this 
enigmatic relief of an imperial procession, which has 
been the subject of continued controversy as to con- 
tent, date and origin. The writer points out that the 
nine bust-length figures overlooking the scene from 
a row of windows, who hold censers in their right 
hands and have their left hands cupped to their ears, 
are in a pose common to singers in early Fgyptian 
reliefs, a practice taken over and still used by the 
Coptic Church, and thence transmitted to other areas 
of Eastern Orthodoxy. Unfortunately, this new infor- 
mation leads to no new conclusions on the relief as a 
whole; the author fails to cite Kurt Wessel’s recent 
discussion in Zeitschrift der Universitat Greifswald 1 
(1953-54) 12-14, which might have been of interest 
since it suggests reasons for an Egyptian origin of the 
ivory, as well as a Justinianic date. 

Other short articles may be cited more briefly: Ilona 
Opelt, “The Perfume-Anointed Dove as Decoy-Bird,” 
discussing a passage in St. Basil; Stommel, “On the 
Problem of Early Christian Jonah Representations,” 
the relation of the “Sleeping Jonah” to the iconography 
of Endymion and Dionysus; and Alfred Hermann, 
“An Amulet against Drowning,” namely green jasper 
accidentally containing a cross marking, as described 
in the apocryphal De lapidibus sententiae translated 
by Thomas de Chantimpré. Book reviews follow, and 
Addenda to Reallexikon articles on “Aethiopia” and 
“Amen” conclude the volume. 

On the strength of its first issue, the Jahrbuch fiir 
Antike und Christentum promises to be a major addi- 
tion to the still meager periodical literature available 
in a field which too often is lost between the claims 
of “high” antiquity and “high” middle ages, but 
which offers so much of quintessential value to both. 


James D. BrecKENRIDGE 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


Excavations at La Venta, Tasasco, 1955, by Philip 
Drucker, Robert F. Heizer, and Robert ]. Squier. 
Pp. viii + 312, pls. 63, figs. 81. Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bulletin 170, Washington, 1959. 


Although it may share the honor with the Chavin 
culture of Peru, the Olmec culture seems to have been 
the first civilization of the New World. Its temporal 
position in Middle American prehistory was long 
seriously misunderstood, perhaps not in spite of but 
because of the faulty and confused reports by Drucker 
on Tres Zapotes (1943) and La Venta (1952). 
Although the leading Mexican archaeologists, like 
Caso and Covarrubias, had long argued the priority 
of the Olmecs (especially after the appearance of 
Olmec traits in the earliest horizons of Monte Alban 
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and the Valley of Mexico), American scholars with 
the exception of Matthew Stirling stubbornly refused 
to grant them a case. This state of affairs curiously 
paralleled that of Peru, when American archaeolo- 
gists chose to follow their compatriot Bennett in deny- 
ing Chavin the role of a “mother culture”; opposed 
to them was Tello, intransigent and, in the long run, 
absolutely right on the subject of his favorite culture. 
Time and radiocarbon analysis have fully vindicated 
Caso, Covarrubias, and Tello. We North Americans 
might profitably ponder this. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that this most recent 
report on the Olmec civilization clears up all the 
previous confusion; moreover, it is an outstanding 
example of archaeological description and interpreta- 
tion, with excellent plans, drawings and photographs. 
For those not specialists in Middle American archae- 
ology but interested in the growth of civilizations we 
recommend the stimulating inferences which are 
made about artifacts, buildings, and the civilization 
itself, 

The 1955 excavations centered on Complex A, a 
layout of mounds, platforms and courts along an axis 
running to the north of the great pyramid of the 
La Venta site. The report consequently concentrates 
on a description of the architectural features, monu- 
ments and offerings. A second jaguar mosaic pave- 
ment was found, but close investigation showed that 
the material in which the serpentine blocks were laid 
was not asphalt, but clay; the black substance on the 
blocks is a decomposition product of the stone. Both 
these masks appear to have been covered over as soon 
as they were made, and were therefore offerings. 
Other spectacular finds included some remarkable 
concave mirrors, described by Jonas E. Gullberg and 
Garniss H. Curtis in appendices. They were carved 
from ores of iron and titanium, the reflecting surfaces 
being polished to an extraordinary precision. Gullberg 
suggests two possible uses for these ceremonial or 
decorative objects (figurines show that they were worn 
as pectorals): 1) to ignite fires and 2) as a kind of 
“camera obscura,” throwing an image onto a surface 
placed near the principal focus. At any rate, this is 
the first time that optical techniques of this nature 
have been discovered in the pre-Columbian New 
World. 

Nine radiocarbon dates establish that Complex A 
was constructed and in use between about 800 and 
400 B.c. The authors recognize four building phases 
within this span, although they point out that only a 
single archaeological phase in the usual sense of that 
word is included. If ceramic material presented in 
Drucker’s 1952 report is characteristic of this phase, 
then this temporal placement fits the Formative se- 
quence at other sites in Middle America. Typologically, 
La Venta pottery closely resembles that of Chiapa II 
through IV at Chiapa de Corzo, where a series of 
dates covers the same span. Other ties are with Conchas 
1 and 2 at La Victoria, which also are well correlated 
with the Chiapa sequence. La Venta would therefore 
be on a Middle Formative level, along with Mamom 
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and part of Chicanel, Early and Middle Zacatenco, 
Early and Transitional Tlatilco (the latter heavily 
loaded with Olmec traits), and possibly the enigmatic 
Las Charcas. Earlier phases in Middle America would 
be Chiapa I, Océs (at La Victoria), Pavon, and a few 
others. 

The Olmec civilization, as seen in these deep 
excavations, appears full-blown; the people who built 
the great ceremonial center of La Venta moved onto 
a swamp-bordered island and began construction on 
its dune sands. This naturally raises the question, 
where did they come from? The ultimate origins of 
the civilization remain in doubt; Olmec manifesta- 
tions in the Valley of Mexico and in Morelos are 
apparently no older than those at La Venta, and the 
authors reject Covarrubias’ suggestion of the Pacific 
coast of Guerrero as the origin point (only much- 
needed excavation would solve this); furthermore, 
there is good reason to think (as pointed out by 
Squier in correspondence) that the supposedly earlier 
“Lower” Tres Zapotes should be grouped with Middle 
Tres Zapotes and considered as a single Olmec phase 
that falls at the end of or even after La Venta. The 
problem remains there. 

More can be said about the end of Olmec civilization 
at La Venta. Purposeful mutilation and destruction of 
monuments, known also at Tres Zapotes, was carried 
out at the site; in fact, 24 out of 40 known monuments 
were so treated. Who did it? The 1955 expedition 
excavated several offerings which stratigraphically 
were post-Phase IV; it may reasonably be inferred that 
the peoples who made these were also the ones who 
vandalized the sculptures and despoiled earlier struc- 
tures of their basalt columns. The associated pottery 
is certainly Late Formative or Proto-Classic, but not 
Early Classic: a deep, concave-sided vase with fine-line 
incising from Offering No. 23 closely resembles Mira- 
flores and Arenal vessels of the Guatemalan highlands, 
and to me the crude open bowls of Offering No. 20 
seem identical with Aurora phase “mud ware” vessels. 
It is quite clear that either conquests or local uprisings 
were involved; since Olmec civilization certainly con- 
tinued through the Late Formative at Tres Zapotes 
(as shown by the Cycle 7 date on Stela C) and there- 
fore was not totally destroyed at this time, perhaps 
this was an internal revolt. 

As for the continuation of unalloyed Olmec traits 
such as the typical La Venta figurines all the way 
through the Classic period, I find myself incapable 
of conceiving of such stagnation. The authors (246) 
interpret the situation at the Torres site, also on the 
island, in which Mixtecan-looking and therefore Post- 
Classic sherds were mixed with Olmec hand-made 
figurines but with no other Formative material associ- 
ated, as a survival of such traits into an incredibly 
late horizon. An alternative explanation is possible: 
the Post-Classic occupants purposely collected these 
figurines from the older part of the site and built up 
private hoards of them in the same way as the modern 
inhabitants of the Océs area make large collections of 
Formative figurines merely because they find them 
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in their fields and like them. I can see no real case 
for the continued survival of Olmec culture in any 
form into the Classic, unless in the guise of anti- 
quarianism. 

In the future it is to be hoped that archaeologists 
will pay some attention to the dwelling sites of the. 
Olmec people, wherever they were. Many of the ques- 
tions raised by this great report will be answered 
when such are found and excavated. The beginnings 
of civilization in the New World are of great theo- 
retical importance as they constitute one of the very 
few independent developments of this nature known. 
Since it is becoming reasonably certain that the high 
cultures of South America were largely derivative from 
those of Middle America, the significance of further 
Olmec research is clear. Where did these people come 
from? -How could civilization have developed in an 
inhospitable environment like the Gulf Coast low- 
lands? Where did the people live? When we find 
their less spectacular house ruins, we may know more 
about such matters. 

Micuaet D. Cor 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


PRELIMINARY ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
THE SreRRA 0E TAMAULIPAs, Mexico, by Richard 
S. MacNeish. Transactions of the American 


Philosophical Society, n.s., Vol. 48, Part 6. Pp. 
210, figs. 51, tables 31. Philadelphia, 1958. $5.00. 


In contrast to an earlier day, when the abundant 
and spectacular remains of the Mesoamerican high 
cultures understandably dominated nearly all the 
attention of archaeologists, the past few decades have 
witnessed a significant growth of interest in both the 
archaeologically less striking regions within Meso- 
america itself and in the immediately peripheral areas. 
In the North, much of this work has been sparked 
by interest in the key question of inter-cultural con- 
nections between Mesoamerica and the U.S. South- 
west and Southeast. Since it is obvious that northern 
Mexico must have served as the principal corridor for 
the transmission of various traits and patterns from 
Mesoamerica to the culturally more backward north- 
ern regions, archaeological investigation here, long a 
much discussed but little acted upon desideratum, was 
absolutely necessary before concrete evidence-derived 
syntheses could replace the earlier speculations, founded 
largely upon historic distributions. 

The present monograph stands within this develop- 
ing trend and represents one of the most important 
contributions to northern Mexican archaeology yet 
published. More specifically, it reports on the first 
systematic attack on the archaeology of a large region 
of Mexico: southwestern, central, and northern Tamau- 
lipas, virtually unknown before the author undertook 
his work there over a decade ago. The title is some- 
what misleading, for the coverage far exceeds the 
immediate zone of the Sierra de Tamaulipas. How- 
ever, the chief focus is on the Sierra proper, a small 
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mountain mass completely detached from the Sierra 
Madre Oriental system immediately to the west and 
ecologically very similar to it. Various ruins had been 
reported in these mountains, which lie within the ill- 
defined “cultural penumbra zone” between the full- 
fledged Mesoamerican high culture area to the south 
and the “Gran Chichimeca,” the region of the hunting- 
gathering nomads to the north, but MacNeish is the 
first trained archaeologist systematically to investigate 
them. His work here, initiated in 1946, proved to be 
extremely important from the outset, for he was 
fortunate enough to locate a number of dry caves with 
fairly deep cultural deposits. As a result, he recovered 
large amounts of well-preserved perishable materials, 
virtually never encountered in Mesoamerica proper. 
Most important were numerous plant remains, both 
wild and domesticated. On the basis of these latter, 
combined with even richer deposits in the Sierra 
Madre region, it has been possible to erect a remarka- 
bly long, virtually continuous sequence of agricul- 
tural development for this corner of Mexico, which 
has importantly contributed to a fuller understanding 
of New World “agricultural origins and dispersals.” 
Perhaps only the Bat Cave and Huaca Prieta dis- 
coveries compare with these in importance; this aspect 
of MacNeish’s work is well-known and undoubtedly 
constitutes its greatest significance for New World 
prehistory as a whole. The other aspects of his Tamau- 
lipas work, although not as spectacular, are of con- 
siderable importance and, as reported in this mono- 
graph, deserve the careful attention of all specialists 
in Mesoamerica and adjoining areas. 

The report is divided into five principal sections; 
each will be commented upon in turn. In the first he 
describes the principal objectives of his project, pre- 
sents a brief history of his investigations, and sum- 
marizes the techniques and methods employed, in- 
cluding a description of his numerical site survey file, 
apparently the first for any entire Mexican state. The 
second consists of an admittedly rather cursory de- 
scription of the ecological background, combined with 
a summary of the Contact period linguistic and ethno- 
graphic situation. This section could have been 
strengthened by a fuller utilization of available sources, 
e.g., Martin, Robins, and Heed’s (1954) brief but 
valuable biogeographical study of the Sierra, Hill's 
(1926) general account of Escandon’s mid-eighteenth 
century occupation of Nuevo Santander, and the 
relevant documents published in 1929-30 by the Ar- 
chivo General de la Nacién. As MacNeish clearly 
recognizes, our knowledge of Contact period Tamauli- 
pecan ethnography is still very poor, despite the pio- 
neer work of Prieto, Saldivar, and others, and further 
systematic archival investigations are badly needed. 

The third section describes the 8 principal excava- 
tions: 5 caves (Diablo, La Perra, and Nogales, in the 
Cafion Diablo; Armadillo and Humada, in the Cafion 
Calabaza), 2 Pueblito Tradition ruins (Cerro de 
Guadalupe and La Salta), and one open site, near 
Nogales Cave. These excavations were of key impor- 
tance, for from their stratified deposits stems directly 
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the 8-phase sequence he has erected for the Sierra: 2 
pre-agricultural phases, Diablo and Lerma (10,000-7,000 
B.c.), an incipiently agricultural tradition, Nogales- 
La Perra-Almagre (5000-1500 8.c.), a peripheral 
watered-down Mesoamerican “high culture,” the 
Pueblito Tradition, Laguna-Eslabones-La Salta (500 
B.C.-A.D. 1000), and a somewhat reduced terminal 
phase, Los Angeles (1200-1780), which he tentatively 
identifies as representing the culture of the Pasitas 
tribe who inhabited the Cafion Diablo region in 
Contact times. The data are presented in considerable 
detail; the illustrative material is generally adequate, 
but 2 of the cave plans and profiles (La Perra and 
Armadillo) are too small for convenient use. Next 
follows the section devoted to 62 brief capsule descrip- 
tions of the surveyed sites (often test-pitted); all but 
3 of the Sierra sites on the map (87, 178, and 303) 
seem to be covered. They are listed in general chrono- 
logical order, with each component assigned to its 
proper sequential phase niche. 

The next section, the longest, consists of fairly 
detailed descriptions of the artifact classes, plus con- 
sideration of vegetal and faunal remains, architecture, 
settlement patterns, pictographs, and burials. Here 
are listed and described, among other artifact types, 
the 30 projectile point types (18 resident and 12 
aberrant) and the 24 ceramic types (11 resident and 
13 aberrant), of key importance in assigning com- 
ponents to their proper phases. The illustrations are 
generally satisfactory, if not outstanding, except for 
the important ceramic section, where they seem less 
than adequate. An interesting sub-section, in line with 
the recent trend toward increased interest in ecological 
problems, is devoted to an attempt to plot trends 
through the various phases in the varying proportions 
of dietary items derived from hunting, gathering, and 
agriculture. The final section, Conclusions, consists 
of: a useful summary of the artifact repertory of each 
phase, including a table relating the stratified and 
individual components to each, and another (again, 
too small) illustrating the chronological placement of 
diagnostic traits; comparisons of the Sierra phases 
internally and with southwest Tamaulipas, the Hua- 
steca, and northern Tamaulipas, during which a siza- 
ble amount of information concerning his work in the 
Sierra Madre region and in the northern part of the 
state is presented; a discussion of the relative and 
absolute dating of the Sierra sequence, which includes 
a listing of the 11 radiocarbon dates so far obtained in 
Tamaulipas and an interesting section, quoting the 
opinions of different geologists, concerned with the 
dating of the Cafion de Diablo terrace system (par- 
ticularly relevant to the dating of the earliest, poorly 
known phase, Diablo); and a final section devoted 
to problems and speculations, wherein he candidly 
admits certain shortcomings of his work and suggests 
a rather general socio-cultural hypothesis correlating 
Formative Stage esthetic-ceremonial achievements with 
settlement size peaks. 

One general observation is in order: the overall 
site map is much too small, the numbers are occa- 
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sionally difficult to read, and at least 2 sites described 
in the text (320, 327) were apparently omitted. In 
addition, since so many Sierra Madre and northern 
Tamaulipas sites are referred to and even described, 
it would have been extremely useful to the reader to 
have been provided with a full-page map containing 
all 346 sites. 

In appraising this report, the “preliminary” in the 
title must be kept in mind; as a progress report on the 
author’s work in this region and a synthesis of his 
principal interpretations and conclusions reached so 
far, it admirably serves its purpose. Above all, it 
testifies on every page to his energy and initiative; 
this reviewer knows from personal experience how 
dificult working conditions can be in this relatively 
inaccessible and remote region of Mexico. In over- 
coming innumerable obstacles and throwing a flood of 
light on a region previously virtually unknown, the 
author deserves the sincere gratitude of his co-workers. 
It is to be hoped that MacNeish himself and others 
will follow up the archaeological trail he has so vigor- 
ously blazed in northeastern Mexico. 


H. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Eskimo PREHISTORY IN THE VICINITY OF PoINT 
Barrow, Axaska, by James A. Ford. Pp. 272, 
pls. 13, figs. 118, tables 28. Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 47, Pt. 1, New York, 1959. $4.75. 


It will perhaps come as a surprise to many to find 
a major contribution to Eskimo archaeology issuing 
from the pen of a well-known figure in the Missis- 
sippian and (more recently) Peruvian fields. But 
James A. Ford served an apprenticeship in Alaska 
nearly thirty years ago, in the course of which he 
accomplished a creditable amount of field work. 
Through no fault of his own, the materials have 
languished in obscurity these many years, and might 
well have continued to do so, especially since the 
major problems involved were subsequently settled 
by the work of others. It is to Ford’s great credit that 
he felt an obligation to make his data available, and 
applied himself to resurrecting a “cold” subject after 
so long a sojourn in presumably greener pastures. 
It is to be hoped that his example will inspire numer- 
ous colleagues in a similar situation. 

This, Ford’s first publication on his Arctic work, he 
modestly deprecates as merely “a mopping up job.” 
In actual fact, it is the only definitive report on one 
of the key areas of the American Arctic. Although 
the cultural sequence at Point Barrow has been (to 
quote Ford) “neatly bracketed” during the past two 
decades by the work of Giddings, Larsen, Rainey 
and others, our actual knowledge of the area has been 
confined to brief notes on material secured from local 
collectors. Nor are we, lamentably, any the wiser so 
far for the extensive excavations of the Harvard party 
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under Carter in 1951-53. Ford’s monograph is there- 
fore a solid contribution that fills a long-felt gap in 
the archaeological picture of northern North America, 
despite the author’s disclaimer that he has “few new 
conclusions” to offer, merely “further confirmation 
of what is already known.” 

Ford’s work in the Point Barrow area (under the 
auspices of the U.S. National Museum) was carried 
out under field conditions very different from those 
encountered today. He was unable to reach his destina- 
tion in the summer of 1931 until so late a date that 
only ten days’ work was possible at the important 
Birnirk site. He therefore elected to pass the winter 
in this then-isolated outpost, taking advantage of 
opportunities to reconnoiter extensive stretches of the 
archaeologically unknown Arctic coast. The following 
summer he was able to devote six weeks to the Birnirk 
site plus about a month’s time to other points in the 
vicinity. Opportunity for another visit was afforded 
in 1936, at which time he surveyed the coast from 
Point Hope north to Point Barrow and excavated for 
two weeks at Birnirk. Due to lack of funds, Ford’s 
collections remained in storage until 1952, when they 
were transferred to the American Museum of Natural 
History for study. The Van Valin collection of speci- 
mens from a neighboring site was also made available 
to Ford by the University Museum in Philadelphia. 

Ford’s major effort, like that of the later Harvard 
party, was concentrated at the productive Birnirk site, 
a group of sixteen mounds formed by the superim- 
posed remains of ancient houses. However, the other 
sites in the area were examined or tested, including 
one at Nunagiak some 85 miles to the southwest. The 
absence of a pure midden deposit at Birnirk made 
for very difficult stratigraphy: the house mounds 
proved to be a jumble of structures with later ones 
utilizing earlier pits and materials. Ford’s competent 
excavations here are described and documented in 
detail in the present monograph, along with the test 
digging at other sites. There are also brief notes on 
the earlier work by others in the area. 

The great bulk of the text is devoted to a detailed 
description and comparative analysis of the wealth 
of artifactual material that such Eskimo sites inevita- 
bly reveal, the inventory being patterned in a general 
way after Giddings’ admirable Kobuk report. And 
it is especially this thorough, far-ranging comparative 
analysis which will make Ford’s monograph an in- 
dispensable reference work for all students of Arctic 
prehistory. Noteworthy in this connection is the 
attention paid to relevant Russian materials, although 
the citations leave much to be desired and would be 
of little use in locating the sources in any library. It 
is difficult to understand the careless and often ludi- 
crous handling of Russian bibliosraphic data in many 
recent American anthronological publications when 
proner models are so readily available to authors and 
editors. 

In the concluding section Ford injects a new ap- 
proach by attempting to trace the evolution of harpoon 
heads in the area from Bering Strait to central Canada 
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with the use of a quantitative graphic device which 
he had developed in his studies of prehistoric ceramic 
chronologies in the southeastern United States. Finally, 
the derivation and relationships of the Birnirk culture 
are deduced from trait comparisons, and the data 
summarized graphically. 

Ford had originally set out to test the hypothesis 
that the Thule culture of the Canadian Arctic stemmed 
from northern Alaska, one of the major problems of 
Eskimo prehistory in 1931. His findings, had they 
been published in the mid-thirties, would have made 
a substantial contribution to the solution of this ques- 
tion. As it is, his exhaustive analysis supplies further 
confirmation that the Birnirk culture is derived from 
the earlier Okvik-Old Bering Sea cultures of the Bering 
Strait area, and that’ the Thule culture in its turn is 
primarily derived from Birnirk. The reality of a return 
migration of Thule culture to northern Alaska is 
also substantiated. We can only voice regret that the 
author demurs from expressing any opinions on the 
controversial question of Eskimo origins. The views 
of so well-informed a bystander would have been a 
stimulating contribution. 

An appendix by T. D. Stewart provides a brief 
statistical analysis of the available skeletal materials 
from the Point Barrow area. 

Cuester S, CHarp 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Micrations IN New Worip Cutrure History, 


Raymond H. Thompson ed. Pp. 68, figs. 8. Uni- 


versity of Arizona, Social Science Bulletin No. 27, 


Tucson, 1958. $1.00. 


Here is a volume which should be brought to the 
attention of all archaeologists dealing with cultural 
explanation or interested in the processes of cultural 
change. This small, attractive, well-conceived vol- 
ume contains six papers given at the 1958 Annual 
Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at Chicago. Each of the papers deals in some way with 
the problem of migration. A critical examination of the 
contents of the papers would be superfluous since each 
is followed by extended comments, by an authority 
in the field, and the final paper by Irving Rouse, “The 
Inference of Migrations from Anthropological Evi- 
dence,” brings together in masterly fashion the salient 
points of each paper. 

The first two papers deal with the interpretation of 
migration from strictly archaeological evidence. Emil 
W. Haury presents a neat and well-defined example 
of prehistoric migration from northern Arizona to 
Point of Pines in south central Arizona in the 
closing decades of the thirteenth century. As the result 
of several years’ work at this site, Haury has been able 
to bring to bear a great deal of evidence to support 
his position that the culture and population of Point 
of Pines were added to by a short-term, small-scale 
migration about A.D, 1300. 

In contrast to the short distance of the first migration 
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discussed, the second paper by Betty Meggers and 
Clifford Evans hypothesizes a migration across almost 
the entire width of the South American continent from 
the Andes in southern Colombia to the mouth of the 
Amazon during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies A.D. 

A third paper, by Edward P. Dozier, presents ethno- 
graphic evidence, mainly from social and ceremonial 
organization, to support two hypotheses concerning 
Rio Grande culture history: “1) the Rio Grande 
Pueblo area was a peripheral region until about a.p. 
1000 when the population began to increase coincident 
with the abandonment of population centers to the 
north and west; 2) the Pueblos speaking Tanoan 
languages preceded Keresan speakers into the area 
by as much as 200 to 400 years.” His conclusions, how- 
ever, are strongly challenged in the comments of Leslie 
A. White. 

Marshall T. Newman uses evidence from physical 
anthropology, blood groups and fingerprint patterns, 
not only to reiterate an initial north to south migration 
between Mexico and South America, but also to sug- 
gest a migration from Mexico to western South 
America “by the bearers of the Formative culture some 
3000 to 4000 years ago.” 

To complete the round of anthropological sub- 
disciplines which might shed light on the problem 
under consideration, a paper by Carl Voegelin discusses 
the extent to which linguistic data can be used to 
hypothesize migrations. His analysis of the relative 
entry time of various linguistic phyla is most sug- 
gestive, although this attempt is termed “hazardous” 
by Harry Hoijer in his comments. 

Rouse, in his final paper, lists five criteria for 
demonstrating adequately that a migration has taken 
place: “1) identify the migrating people as an in- 
trusive unit in the region it has penetrated; 2) trace 
this unit back to its homeland; 3) determine that all 
occurrences of the unit are contemporaneous; 4) estab- 
lish the existence of favorable conditions for migra- 
tion; and 5) demonstrate that some other hypothesis. . . 
does not better fit the facts of the situation.” The body 
of his paper is a discussion of each of these criteria in 
terms of the presented papers and of other migrations. 
This contribution, which should not be overlooked by 
anyone interested in migration, closes a significant 
volume on cultural interpretation of archaeological 
data. 

Doucias W. ScHwartz 
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Mopern YucatecAN Maya Porrery Makino, by 
Raymond H. Thompson. Pp. x + 157, figs. 48. 
The Society for American Archaeology, Memoir 
15. Salt Lake City, 1958. $2.50. 


During the last two decades most archaeologists 
who specialize in American Indian cultures, and some 
Old World prehistorians as well, have been making 
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increasing use of anthropological methodology and 
data. In this context an anthropological orientation 
implies a clearcut recognition that archaeology is not 
merely an adjunct of historiographical research con- 
cerned with chains of unique events in time but that 
it is concerned with culture history in the broadest 
sense. Archaeology also serves as the foundation for 
paleoethnography, for it recreates insofar as possible 
the ways of life of specific peoples at particular times 
in the past. Furthermore, as the source for paleoeth- 
nology, it furnishes not only insights into the actual 
processes of cultural development, diffusion and 
change, but also by its comparisons of paleoethno- 
graphic data it yields indirect evidence for further 
historical inferences that go back of the periods actu- 
ally represented by the materials under analysis. In this 
sense the methods of comparison and interpretation 
of data and the theoretical doctrines from which they 
derive are virtually identical for the schools of eth- 
nography and of historical ethnology on the one hand, 
and for the paleoethnological aspects of archaeology 
on the other. 

The work under review is an interesting example of 
this relationship, for despite the fact that it is based 
entirely on ethnographic data, it is an inquiry into 
the nature of archaeological inference. Although 
Thompson deals with specific and detailed material 
and with inferences of limited scope, he correctly 
indicates that this type of reasoning can be used on 
much wider levels of interpretation. 

In his discussion the author divides the inferential 
process into four steps: 1) the indicative, or the 
formulation of a possible conclusion from an examina- 
tion of a particular set of material data; 2) the proba- 
tive, or the examination of such a working hypothesis 
by recourse to comparative and analogous data; 3) the 
appraisal of the probative analogies and the formation 
of multiple or alternative interpretations by direct 
historical continuity, by a general comparative situa- 
tion, or by an experiment; and 4) the restatement of 
the original indicated conclusion or some more accept- 
able substitute which presented itself during the 
testing stage. 
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The body of the report is in two parts. The first 
examines in detail 178 modern Yucatecan pottery 
vessels collected over the past 75 years. Thompson 
treats these as a hypothetical archaeological collection 
and describes them as he would archaeological speci- 
mens. He then analyzes his descriptive detail for 
indications suggesting the possibilities of inferential 
conclusions concerning manufacture or use in accord- 
ance with the four steps outlined above. For the 
second part he conceptually returns these vessels to 
their ethnographic context, described in detail on the 
basis of his field studies of Yucatecan pottery making. 
This material he furnishes for reference. 

Although he must have been strongly tempted to 
do so, it is interesting that he makes no effort to use 
this ethnographic data as a check on the validity of his 


“archaeological” inferences. He has a very different 


purpose. “The goal of this study has been the examina- 
tion of the process of reasoning itself, not an abbrevi- 
ated summary of the conclusions which it produces.” 

In the face of the modern cult of objectivity in all 
fields, Thompson’s plea that a measure of professional 
respectability be granted to the honest employment 
of the subjective element is most refreshing. This of 
course finds its major expression in the formulative 
or indicative step. 

Although this monograph is essentially an academic 
exercise, it does reduce to an orderly sequence the 
steps an archaeologist uses in the interpretation of his 
material. With such a construct to one’s hand, it be- 
comes possible to check on one’s own reasoning as he 
evaluates his inferences. 

Most readers of this journal will find the ethno- 
graphic material with which Thompson works to be 
of little or no interest. On the other hand, those who 
have an active concern with the mechanics and proc- 
esses of their own archaeological interpretations, and 
particularly those who are faced with the classification 
and description of pottery and other phases of ma- 
terial culture, will find the monograph to be of 
considerable value. 

Rosert W. Enricu 
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(from front) (after Pfuhl, Jd/ 20[ 1905 ]) 
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Fro. 


Beycesultan. Middle Bronze Age building 


3. Tillekéy. 


Handmade burnished bowl 


Fic. 


2. Tillekéy. 


Handmade burnished bowl 


Fic. 


Tillekéy. Bronze lugged axe-blade 


4. Tillekéy. Handmade 


burnished pedestalled bowl 


Fic. 
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PLATE MELLINK 


Fic. 6. Ancuzkéy. Fragment of Hieroglyphic Hittite inscription 


Fic. ga. Nemrud Dag. 
Serpentine stamp-seal 


Fic. gb. Nemrud Dag. 
Serpentine stamp-seal 


Fic. 7. Ancuzkéy. Fragment Fic. 8. Ancuzkéy. Fragment of 
of basalt stela of Kubaba Hieroglyphic Hittite inscription 
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MELLINK PLATE 13 


Fic. 10. Klaros. First room of adyton. Omphalos to left 


Fic. 12. Sardis. Statue of 
youthful god, late Roman 


Fic. 11. Klaros. Altar of Apollo temple 
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PLATE 14 MELLINK 


. Sardis. Votive relief of Cybele 


Fic. 13. Sardis. Lydian amphora 


Fic. 16. Tersiyekéy. Silver cup 


Fic. 15. Tersiyekéy. Gilt silver vase 
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PLATE 18 HERBERT 
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SJOQVIST 


Fic. 1. Inv. 56-2803. Lykion Fic. 2. Inv. 56-2802. Lykion bottle Fic. 3. Inv. 56-2804. 
bottle of Type 1 of Type 1 A, with inverted nu Lykion (?) bottle of Type 
1 A without inscription 


Fic. 6. Inv. 58-498. Lykion 
bottle of Type 2 B, inscribed 


Fic. 4. Inv. 56-2806. Fic. 5. Inv. 56-3092. Lykion 
Lykion bottle of Type 1 B bottle of Type 2 A, inscribed 


Fic. 7. Inv. 58-379. Medicine bottle 
of Type 3 A, with stamped impression 
of head of Asclepios 


Fic. 8. Inv. 58-381. Medicine bottle of 
Type 3 A, with stamped impression of 
head of Asclepios with radiating diadem 


1c. 9. Medicine bottles of Type ‘ic. 10. Inv. 58-518. Medicine 
3B; a (left) inv. 58-1837; bottle of Type 4 
b (right) inv. 58-378 
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PLATE 20 SJOQVIST 


Fic. 11:1. Inv. Fic. 11:2. Inv. Fic. 11:3. Inv. 
56-2803. Type 1A 56-2806. Type 1 B 56-3092. Type 2A 


Fic. 11:4. Inv. Fic. 11:5. Inv. Fic. 11:6. Inv. Fic. 11:7. Inv. 


58-498. Type 2B 58-397. Type 3A 58-412. Type 3B ' -§8-380. Type 4 


Fic. 11:1-7. Profile drawings of the four types of medicine bottles 


Fic. 14. Lykion bottle inscribed ‘Idgovos Avmuiov. 
Private coll., Paris (after Simpson) 


Fic. 13. Lykion bottle inscribed ‘“HpaxAciov Avxcov. 
Private coll., Paris (after Simpson) 


Fic. 15. Lykion bottle of lead, inscribed Avxov 
mapa Moveaiov and provided with emblem of tripod. 
British Museum (after Simpson) 


Fic. 12. The lykion plant as illustrated in ms. of 
Dioscorides’ Materia Medica, Tome Il, fol. 255v., , 
Morgan Library, New York 


Book Revieu 


M:cHALOWSKI AND OTHER}, Mirmeki (M. Gimbu~ 
Revruer, Der Heratemp} von Samos: der Bau sei 
Polykrates (PF. E. Wire) ......... 
Bunpcaarp, Mnesicies (R. Stillwell) 
Scuirer, Studien 2u den griechischen Relic 
v. Chr. aus Kreta, Rhodos, Tenos und Boiotien 
Kueemann, Der Satrapen-Sarkopheg aus Sidon (\ 
Sump, Venus de Milo, the Spinner (D. M. Brink 
Gratrennacen, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, G 
Mannheim, Reiss-Musexm fase. (D. von 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome ; 
Kusrrensacn, Varia Epigraphica (C. N. Edn 
Fraser anp Rénne, Boeotian and West Gree! 
Sorpi, La lega Tessala fino ad Alessandro Magno 
Vater, Rhégion et Zancle (C, Roebuck) 
Dunant Poutttoux, Recherches sur | 
Thasos If (J. H. Oliver) 
Atrtert Aatas, Spina (E. H. Haight) 
Biocu, The Etruscans (E. H. Richardson) 
Rosmson, The Athenian Agora, V. Potter) 
Chronology (H. Comfort) ...... 
Matz, Eim rémisches Meisterwerk: der |: 
Badminton-New York (M. Lawrence) 
Acta Congressus Madvigiani Ill (C. Vermeuk 
Partasca, Die rémischen Mosaiken in Deutschlan 
Garnier, Manuel d’archéologie gallo-romaine 
Nott, Frithes Christentum in Osterreich (|. M 
Smiru, Architectural Symbolism of Imperial R 
Ages (P. Verdier) 
Jahrbiich fir Antike und Christentum, | 
Drvexer, Heizer Sovier, Excavation 
(M. D. Coe) 
MacNesn, Preliminary Archaeological Investigat 
de Tamaulipas, Mexico (H. B. Nichol 
Forp, Eskimo Prehistory in the Vicinit, 
(C. Chard) .. 
Tompson (ed.), Migrations i in New Vi 
(D. W. Schwartz) 
Modern Yucatecan Pottery Makin 
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SIR JOHN MYRES, D.Sc., F.B.A. 


A lectureship has been established as a memorial to Professor Sir John 
Myres, for twenty-nine years Wykeham Professor of Ancient History at Ox- 
ford. The lectures will be, in rotation, devoted to ancient history, archaeology, 
ancient geography and ethnology of Mediterranean lands. 

Sufficient funds have been collected, mainly in Britain, to provide a lecture 
every other year, but more is needed to ensure worthy publication and in 
particular to provide plates to illustrate the archaeological lectures. It is haped 
that friends and colleagues in America, as all over the world, will wish to 
contribute to such a memorial. Sir John visited the United States frequently, 
twice as a visiting professor, and worked on material in American collections 
in cooperation with American colleagues. Contributions, which are tax-de- 
ductible, may be made out to the American Trust Fund for Oxford University 
and sent to Henry Allen Moe, 551 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx 17, New York. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR 


The American Numismatic Society offers ten grants-in-aid of $500 apiece 
for study at its ninth Seminar in Numismatics, June 14 through August 20, 
1960. These grants will be available to students of high competence who will 
have completed at least one year’s graduate study in classics, archaeology, 
history, economics, art history or other humanistic fields, or to junior univer- 
sity or college instructors with a degree in one of these fields. 

The program will include discussions conducted by visiting specialists, 
preparation of a paper on a topic of the student’s selection, and actual con- 
tact with the coinages related to that topic. Subjects such as the following 
wil) be treated: the evidential value of coin hoards and excavation coins, 
coins and the early history of Greek city states, constitutional, social and re- 
ligious policies as reflected in Roman coinage, Byzantine art history from 
coins, migration and imitation of mediaeval coin types. 

This offer is restricted to students or junior instructors at universities in the 
United States and Canada. Further information and application forms may 
be obtained from the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, 
New York 32, New York, and completed applications must be filed by 
March 1, 1960. 
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